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THE LION’S HEAD. 





Our August Obituary announced the untimely death of a Friend, the earli- 
est Contributor to the Lonpow Macazine, Octavius Graham Gilchrist : — 
another is now added to the list 

Of precious Friends hid in Death's dateless night. 

The following notice appeared in the daily papers :-— 

Died at his apartments in Upper Conway-street, on the 8th of September, Richard 
Ayton, Esq. aged 37, fourth son of the late W. Ayton, Esq. of Macclesfield. 

Who will not feel sorry to hear that the above paragraph records the 
Death of our R. A.? While his description of Johnny Wolgar was delight- 
ing every heart, his own was become cold even as that Old Sea Roamer’s. 
Manly sense, and an original turn of thinking, with a sprightly graphic man- 
ner of telling his story, and a vigorous, yet unaffected style, were the cha- 
racteristics of R. A. as a writer. His virtues as a Man are a theme for his 
friends to muse on, too sacred at present for the language of panegyric. The 
most natural expression of our opinion on such a subject would be thought 
too strong, and would be perhaps liable to the imputation of proceeding from 
an undiscriminating regard. We shall leave therefore to a future time, when 
his essays will be collected, and published together with some of his letters, 
the full record of his character: he put so much head and heart into all his 
writings, that every scrap of them is valuable. 

He died of atrophy, which in proportion as it consumed his body seemed 
to emancipate his noble mind, which was never displayed more fully than 
towards the last. 





The gentle and sensitive Robert Bloomfield, another Friend and Corres- 
pondent, though not of the Lonpon Macazine, ought not to pass to the grave 
unnoticed. We are obliged to one of our oldest Contributors for affording 
us the means of doing justice to his memory, a tribute the more valuable 
because it is so rare among Brother Poets. 


VERSES 
ON THE DEATH OF BLOOMFIELD, THE SUFFOLK POET. 


BY BERNARD BARTON. 
Tov shouldst not to the grave descend The merry Horxevy’s passing cup 


Unmourn’d, unhonour’d, or unsung; Should pavse—when that sad note was 
Could harp of mine record thy end, wee 

For thee that rude harp should be The Winow turn HER HOUR-GLASS up, 

strung,— With tenderest feelings newly stirr’d ; 

And plaintive sounds as ever rung And many a pity-waken’d word, 
Should all its simple notes employ, And sighs chet speak when language fails, 

Lamenting unto old and young, Should prove thy simple strains preferr’d 
The _ who sang THE Fanmer’s To prouder Poet's lofty tales. 

oY. 
Circling the OLD OAK TABLE round, 

Could Eastern Anglia boast a lyre Whose moral worth thy measure owns, 

Like that which gave thee modest fame, Heroes and heroines yet are found 

ow justly might its every wire Like ABNER AND THE WIDOWJONES ; 

Thy minstrel honours ioud proclaim : There GitseERT Me Lprum’s sterner 

And many a stream of rend name, tones 


And Village-green, and common wild— In Virtue’s cause are bold and free ; 
2 Should witness tears thatknewnotshame, And e’en the patient suff’rer’s moans, 
y Nature won for Nature’s child. In pain, and sorrow—plead for thee. 
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Nor thus beneath the straw-roof’d cot, 
Alone—should thoughts of thee pervade 
Hearts which confess thee unforgot, ~ = * 
On heathy hill, in grassy glade ; 
In many a spot by thee array’d 
With hues of one t, with fan 
Thy memory lives! —in 


’s gleam, 
USTON’S 


By BannuamWareEn’s shadeless stream! 


And long may — hearts preserve 
The memory of th “t an ae, 
While Nature's heal : 
The arm of labour sing »” 
While Childhood's innocence al glee 
With green Old Age enjoyment share ;— 
RicHarps and Karss shall tell of thee, 
WALrTeRs and Janes thy name declare. 


On themes like these, if yet there breath’d 
A Doric Lay so sweet as thine, 

Might artless flowers of verse be wreath'd 
Around thy modest name to twine :— 
And though nor lute nor lyre be mine 

To bid thy minstrel honours live, 

The praise my numbers can assign, 

It still is soothing thus to give. 


There needs, in truth, no lofty lyre 
To yield thy Muse her homage due ; 
The praise her loveliest charms inspire 
Should 'be-as artless, simple too’; 
Her eulogist should keep in view 
Thy meek and unassuming worth, 
And inspiration should renew 
At springs which gave thine own its birth. 


Those springs may boast no classic name 
To win the smile of letter’d pride, 
Yet is their noblest charm the same 
As that by CasTALY supplied ; 
From AGANIPPE’s chrystal tide 
No brighter, fairer waves can start, 
Than Nature’s quiet teachings guide 
From feeling’s fountain o’er the heart. 


*Tis to THE HEART Song’s noblest power— 
Taste’s purest precepts must refer ; 
And Nature's tact, not Art's proud dower, 
Remains its best interpreter : 
He who shall trust, without demur, 
What his own better feelings teach, 
Although unlearn’d, shall seldom err, 
But to the hearts of others reach. 


It Beep uaint and local terms 
ed o'er thy rustic lay, 
Thowh well euch di ect confirms 
Its power unletter’d minds to sway, 
But "tis not these that most display 
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charms, @ thy gentlest thrall, 
fashions pass away, 


Words, pl 


Pte tel nae NATURE live through all. 


These, these have given thy rustic lyre 
Its truest, and its tenderest spell ; 
These amid Britain’s tuneful choir 
Shall give thy honour’d name to dwell : 
And when Death’s peters curtain fell 
Upon thy toilsome earth! 
With grateful joy thy sey he aes swell 


‘Ro feel that, thee reproad the 


To feel that thou hadst not incurr'd 

The deep compunction, bitter shame, 
Of D agree gifts conferr’d 

To strengthen Virtue’s hallow’d claim. 

How much more glorious is the name, 
The humble name which thou hast won, 

Thana —“ damn’d with everlasting fame,” 
To be for fame itself undone. 


Better, and nobler was thy choice 
To be the Bard of simple swains,— 
In all their pleasures to rejoice, 
And soothe with sympathy their pains ; 
To paint with feeling in thy strains 
The themes their thoughts and tongues dis- 
cuss, 
And be, though free from classic chains, 
Our own more chaste THEOCRITUS, 


For this should SurroLK proudly own 
Her grateful, and her lasting debt ;-- 
How much more proudly she known 
That pining care, and keen regret,— 

Thoughts which the feyer’d spirits fret, 
And slow disease,—’twas thine to bear ;— 
And, ere thy sun of life was set, 
Had won her Poet's grateful prayer. 


*T1s NOW TOO LATE! the scene is clos'd, 
Thy conflicts borne,—thy trials o’er;— 
And in the peaceful grave repos’d 
That frame which pain shall rack no 
more ;— 
Peace to the Bard whose artless store 
Was spread for Nature’s lowliest child ; 
Whose song, well meet for peasant lore, 
Was lowly, simple, undefil’d. 


Yet may hearts preserve 
The Saeed ot, ee and thee ;— 
While nature’s healthful feelings nerve 
The’arm of labour toiling free. 
While Surro.K Prisaceat may be 
Such as thy sweetest tales one amr 0 
By cottage-hearth, by green 
Be BLOOMFIELD. are with pride their 
. own! 


ee 


Some Articles promised this month, and Answers to pumeraus Cores 
pondents, are unavoidably postponed for want ofroom. .. . 
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NOTES FROM THE POCKET-BOOK OF A LATE OPIUM-EATER. 
No. II. 


MALTHUS. 


“Go, my son,”"—said a Swedish 
chancellor to his ‘son,;—“ go and see 
with how little cost of wisdom this 
world is governed.” “Go,” might 
a scholar, in like manner'say, after a 
thoughtful review of literature, “ go 
and see—how little logic is required 
to the composition of most books.” 
Of the many attestations to this fact, 
furnished by the history of opinions 
in our hasty and unmeditative age, 
| know of none more striking than 
the case of Mr. Malthus, both as re- 
gards himself and his critics. About 
a quarter of a century ago Mr. Mal- 
thus wrote his Essay on Population, 
which soon rose into great reputa- 
tion. And why? not for the truth it 
contained ; that’is but imperfectly 
understood even at present ; but for 
the false semblance of systematic 


form with which he had invested the: 


truth. Without any necessity he 
placed his whole doctrine on the fol- 
lowing basis: man _ increases ina 
geometrical ratio—the food ‘of man 
nan arithmetical ratio. This pro- 
position, though not the main error 
of his work, is one; and therefore I 
shall spend a few lines fn exposing it. 
I say then that the distinction “is 


totally groundless: both tend to in- 
crease in a geometric ratio; both 
have this tendency checked and coun- 
teracted in the same way. In every 
thing which serves for the food of 
man, no less than in man himself, 
there is a positive ground of increase 
by geometrical ratios: but in order 
that this positive ground may go on 
to its effect, there must in each case 
be present a certain negative condi- 
tion (i. e. conditio sine qua non*): for 
the food, as suppose for wheat, the 
negative condition is soil on which it 
may grow, and exert its virtue of 
self-multiplieation ; for man the ne- 
gative condition is food: i.e. in both 
cases the negative condition is the 
same—mutatis mutandis: for the soil 
is to the wheat what the wheat is to 
man. Wheré this negative condi- 
tion is present, both will. increase 
geometrically; where it is. absent, 
neither. And so far.is it from being 
true that man has the advantage of 
the wheat, or increases according to 


any other law, as Mr. Malthus af-- 


‘firiiis, that on the contrary the wheat 
has greatly the advantage of man 
Cente both increase cia to 

‘same law): But, says Mr.’ 





* Once for all let me 


sense. 
but which being 


' say to the readers of these memoranda that I use the term ne- 
Gative condition as equivalent to the term conditio sine 
The negative condition of X is that which being absent X cannot exist ; 


non, and both in the scho- 
exist, unless a positive ground of X be 


X will not therefore 
co-present, Briefly, —If not, not: if yes, Y eoneonnhe 
2 


Ocr. 1893. 
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thus, you would find it impossible to 
increase the annual supply of wheat 
in England by so much as the con- 
tinual addition even of the existing 
quantity ; whereas man might, on a 
certain supposition, go on increasing 
his species in a geometric ratio. 
What is that supposition? Why 


this—that the negative condition of: 
increase, the abgenge of which is the. 


actual resistance in both cases to the 
realization of a geometric increase, is 
here by supposition restored to man 
but not restored to the wheat. It is 
certainly true that wheat in England 
increases only by an arithmetic ratio ; 
but then so does man: and the in- 
ference thus far would be, that both 


alike were restricted to this law of 


increase. “ Aye, but then man,” 
says Mr. Malthus, * will increase by 
another ratio, if you allow him an 
unlimited supply of food.” Well, I 
answer, and so will the wheat: to 
suppose this negative condition (an 
unlimited supply of food) concurring 
with the positive principle of in- 
crease in man, and to refuse to sup- 
pose it in the wheat, is not only con- 
trary to all laws of disputing—but 
is also on this account the more mon- 


strous, because the possibility and 
impossibility of the negative con- 
curring with this positive ground of 
increase is equal, and (what is still 
more to the purpose) is identical for 
both: wheresoever the concurrence 
is realised for man, there of necessity 


it is realised for the wheat. And, 
therefore, you have not only a right to 
demand the same concession for the 
wheat as for the man, but the one con- 
cession is actually involved in the 
other. Ag the soil (S) is to the wheat 
( W ),so is the wheat (W_)toman(M); 
ies S:W::W:M,. You cannot even 
by way of hypothesis assume any cause 
as multiplying the third term, which 
will not also presuppose the multipli- 
cation of the first: else you suffer W 
as the third term to be multiplied, and 
the very same W as the second term 
not to be multiplied—%In fact, the 
coincidence of the negative with the 


positive ground of increase must of 


necessity take place in all countries 
during the early stages of society for 
the food of man no less than for man: 
this coincidence must exist and gra- 
dually cease to exist for both simul- 
taneously. The negative condition, 
without which the positive principle 
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of increase in man and in the food of 
man is equally inefficient, is with. 
drawn in fact as a country grows 
populous: for the sake of argument, 
and as the basis of a chain of reason. 
ing, it may be restored in idea to 
either ; but not more to one than to 
the other. That proposition of Mr. 
Malthus therefore which ascribes a 
different law of increase to man and 
to the food of man (which proposi- 
tion is advanced by Mr. Malthus and 
considered by most of his readers as 
the fundamental one of his system) 
is false and groundless. Where the 
positive principle of increase meets 
with its complement the negative 
ground, there the increase proceeds 
in a geometrical ratio—alike in man 
and in his food: where it fails of 
meeting this complement, it proceeds 
in an arithmetical ratio, alike in both. 
And I say that wherever the geome- 
trical ratio of increase exists for man, 
it exists of necessity for the food of 
man: and I say that wherever the 
arithmetical ratio exists for the food 
of man, it exists of necessity for man. 

Lastly,—I repeat that, even where 
the food of man and man himself in- 
crease in the same ratio (viz. a geo- 
metrical ratio), yet that the food has 
greatly the advantage in the rate of 
increase. For assume any cycle of 
years (suppose 25) as the period of 
a human generation and as corres- 
ponding to the annual generations of 
wheat, then I say that, if a bushel 
of wheat and a human couple (man. 
and woman) be turned out upon Sa- 
lisbury plain—or, to give them more 
area oa a better soil for the experi- 
ment, on the stage of Canada and 
the uncolonized countries adjacent, 
—the bushel of wheat.shall have. pro- 
duced its cube—its 4th--10th—Mth 
power in a. number. of, years which 
shall always be fewer than the num- 
ber~of, periods of 25, years.in which 
the human pair shall haye produced 
its cube—its 4th—10th—Mth power, 
&c.—And this. assertion, may be 
easily verified by consulting any re 
cord of the average roduce from @ 

iven quanti com. 
7 Il. The tee proposition there- 
fore about the geometrical and arith- 
metical ratios as applieg to man apd 
his food—is a radical blunder. 1 
come now to a stil more remats- 
able blunder, which I verily ne 


is the greatest logical oversight 
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has ever escaped any author of re 
spectability. This oversight lies in 
Mr. Malthus’s view of population 
considered not with reference to its 
own internal coherency but as an an- 
swer to Mr. Godwin. That gentle- 
man, in common with some other 
philosophers,—no matter upon what 
argumeuts,—had maintained the doc- 
trine of the ‘ perfectibility’ of man. 
Now, says Mr. Malthus, without 
needing any philosophic investiga- 
tion of this doctrine, I will over- 
throw it by a simple statement drawn 
from the political economy of the 
human race: I will suppose that 
state of perfection, towards which 
the human species is represented as 
tending, to be actually established : 
and 1 will show that it must melt 
away before the principle which go- 
verns population. How is this ac- 
complished? briefly thus :—In every 
country the food of man either goes 
on increasing simply in an arithme- 
tical ratio, or (in proportion as it 
becomes better peopled) is rapidly 
tending to sucharatio. Let us su 

pose this ratioevery where establish- 
ed, as it must of necessity be as soon 
as no acre of land remains untilled 
which is susceptible of tillage ; since 
no revolutions in the mere science of 
ae can be supposed capable 
of transmuting an arithmetic into a 
geometric ratio of increase. Food 
then increasing under this law can 
never gO on part passw with any po- 
pulation which should increase in a 
geometric ration Now what is it 
that prevents population from’ in- 
—_— insuch aratio? Simply the 
want of food. But how? Not direct- 
ly, but through the instrumentali 

of vice and misery in some* shape 
or other. These: are’the: repressing 


forces which every where keep 
down the increase ‘of man to. the 


same ratio as that of his food—viz. 
to an arithmetic ratio. But vice and 
misery can have no existence in a 
state of perfection; so much is evi- 
dent ex vitermini. If then these are 
the only repressing forces, it follows 
that in a state of perfection there can 

none at all. If none at all, then 


the geometric ratio of inicrease will 
take place. But, as the arithmetic 
ratio must still be the law for the 
increase of food, the population will 
be constantly getting ahead of the 
food. Famine, disease, and every 
mode of wretchedness will return: 
and thus out of its own bosom will 
the state of perfection have regene- 
rated the worst forms of imperfec- 
tion by necessarily bringing back the 
geometric ratio of human increase 
unsupported by the same ratio of in- 
crease amongst the food. This is 
the way in which Mr. Malthus applies 
his doctrine of population to the over- 
throw of Mr. Godwin. Upon which 
I put this question to Mr. Malthus. 
In what condition must the human 
will be supposed, if with the clear 
view of this fatal result (such a view 
as must be ascribed to it in a state 
of perfection), it could nevertheless 
bring its own acts into no harmony 
with reason and conscience? Mani- 
festly it must be in a most diseased 
state. Aye, says Mr. Malthus, but “ I 
take it for granted” that no important 
change will ever take place in that 
part of human nature. Be it so, I 
answer: but the question here is not 
concerning the absolute truth,—le 
there any hope that the will of man 
can ever raise itself from its present 
condition of weakness and disorder? 
The question is concerning the formal 
or logical truth—concerning the truth 
relatively to a specific concession pre- 
viously made. Mr. Malthus had con- 
sented to argue with Mr. Godwin on 
the supposition that a state of per 
fection might be and actually was 
attained. How comes he then to 
‘take for granted’ what in a mo- 
ment. makes his own concession void? 
He agrees to suppose a perfect state ; 
and at the same time he includes in 
this supposition the main imperfec- 
tion of this world—viz. the diseased 
will of man. This is to concede and 
to retract in the —_ — ex- 

icitly to give, and implicitly to re- 
= Mr. ‘Godwin may justly retort 
upon Mr. Malthus—you promised to 
show that the state of perfection 
should generate out of itself an in- 





_* What is the 
nishes matter for the comm 


but from so slender a 





‘shape which they put on in most parts of the earth—fur- 

of Mr. Malthus on his own doctrine, and occupies the 

Sreater part of his work. ‘The materials are of course drawn from v 

in that department of literature, that the whole should un- 

Snubeely be recweiten-endsxeve learnedly supported by authorities. 
2A2 


and travels ; 
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evitable relapse into that state of 
imperfection : but your state of per- 
fection already includes imperfection, 
and imperfection of a sort which is 
the principal parent of almost all 
other imperfection. Eve, after her 
fall, was capable of a higher resolu- 
tion than is here ascribed to the chil- 
dren of perfection ; for she is repre- 
sented by Milton as saying to Adam 
miserable it is 
To be to others cause of misery, ~ 
+-Our own begotten; and of our loins to 
bring 

Into this cursed world a woeful race, 
That after wretched life must be at last 
Food for so foul a monster: in thy power 
It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 
The race unblest—to being yet unbegot. 
Childless thou art, childless remain : 

P. L, Book X. 


What an imperfect creature could 
meditate, a perfect one should exe- 
cute. And it is evident that, if ever 
the condition of man were brought to 
so desirable a point as that simply by 
repneng itself the existing genera- 
tion could preserve unviolated a state 
of perfection, it would become the 
duty (and, if the duty, therefore the 
inclination of perfect beings) to com- 
ply with that ordinance of the reason.* 

III. Thus far on the errors of Mr. 
Malthus :—now let me add a word 
or two on the errors of his critics. 
But first it ought in candor to be ac- 
knowledged that Mr. Malthus’s own 
errors, however important separately 
considered, are venial as regards his 
system ; for they leave it unaffected, 
and might be extirpated by the knife 
without drawing on any consequent 
extirpations or even any alterations. 
That sacrifice once made to truth and 
to logic,—I shall join with Mr. Ri- 
cardo (Pol. Econ. p. 498, 2nd ed.) 
in expressing my persuasion “ that 
the just reputation of the Essay on 
Population will spread with the cul- 
tivation of that science of which it is 
so eminent an ornament.” | With 
these feelings upon Mr. Malthus’s 
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merits, it may be sui that T do 
not regard his critics with much 
sympathy: taking them generally 

they seem to have been somewhat 
captious, and in a thick mist as to 
the true meaning and tendency of the 
doctrine. Indeed 1 question whether 
any man amongst them could haye 
begun his own work by presenting a 
just analysis of that which he was 
assailing; which however ought al- 
ways to be demanded peremptorily 
of him who assails a systematic 
work, for the same reason that in the 
old schools of disputation the re. 
spondent was expected to repeat the 
syllogism of his opponent before he 
undertook to answer it. Amongst 
others Mr. Coleridge, who probably 
contented himself more suo with read- 
ing the first and last pages of the 
work, has asserted that Mr. Malthus 
had written a 4to. volume (in which 
shape the second edition appeared) 
to prove that man could not live 
without eating. If this were the 
purpose and amount of the Malthu- 
sian doctrine, doubtless an infra-duo- 
decimo would have been a more be- 
coming size for his speculations. But 
I, who have read the 4to. must as- 
sure Mr. Coleridge that there is 
something more in it than that. | 
shall also remind him that, if a man 
produces a body of original and emi- 
nently useful truths, in that case the 
more simple—the more elementary— 
the more self-evident is the proposi- 
sition on which he suspends the chain 
of those truths,—the greater is his 
merit. Many systems of truth, which 
have a sufficient internal consistency, 
have yet been withheld from the 
world or have lost their effect simply 
because the author has been unable 
to bridge over the gulph between his 
own clear perceptions and the um- 
versal knowledge of mankind—has 
been unable to deduce ete — 
from the old ita. I say there- 
fore that nap ablations to Mr. Mal- 
thus are the greater for having hung 





* Mr. Malthus has been charged with a libel on human nature for denying its ability 
even in its present imperfect condition to practise the abstinence here alluded to—pr- 


vided an adequate motive to such abstinence existed. But | ; 
reader to observe that I do not enter into. Neither do I enter into the question —¥h 


is charge I request. the 


C- 


ther any great change for the better in the moral nature of the man is reasonably 
anticipated. What I insist on is simply the /ogical error of Mr. Malthus in introducing 


into 
is to that h 


hypothesis which he consents to assume one element which is a contradiction ™ 
is. Admit that Mr. Malehus is rig 
of a perfect state of man on this earth; he cannot be’ ning 
imperfection (disorder of the will) as one constituent’ of that perfect state.’ 


in denying the possibility 
{i assuming’ an €or : 
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a postulate, so simple as that 
aah Ate. Coleridge alleges, so much 
valuable instruction both theoretic 
and practical as his work contains. 
[s it nothing for our theoretic know- 
ledge that Mr. Malthus has taught 
us to judge more wisely of the pre- 
tended depopulations from battle, 
pestilence, and famine, with which 
all history has hitherto teemed? Is 
it nothing for our practical know- 
ledge that Mr. Malthus has taught 
the lawgivers and the governors of 
the world to treat with contempt the 
pernicious counsels of political econo- 
mists from Athenian days down to 
our own—clamouring for direct en- 
couragements to population? Is it 
nothing for England that he first has 
exposed the fundamental * vice of 
our Poor Laws (viz. that they act as 
a bounty on population), and placed 
a light-house upon the rocks to which 
our course was rapidly carrying us 
in darkness? Is it nothing for 
science and the whole world that, by 
unfolding the laws which govern po- 
pulation, he has given to political 
economy its complement and sole de- 
sideratum ; which wanting, all its 
movements were insecure and liable 
to error; which added, political eco- 
nomy (however imperfect as to its 
developement) has now become, as 
to the idea of its parts, perfect and 
wigs pede this, and more that 
might be alleged, nothing? I say, 
Mr, pHa ta _ , 
Is this nothing ? 

Why then the world, and all that’s in’t, is 
nothing : 
The covering sky is nothing, Bohemia no- 
thing, Winter's Tale. 
Others, who have been more just 
to Mr. Malthus than Mr. Coleridge, 
and. have admitted the value of the 
truths brought forward, have disput- 
ed his title to the first discovery. A 
fuller developement and a more ex- 





tensive application of these, truths 
they concede to him: but they fancy 
that in the works of many others be- 
fore him they find the outlines of the 
same truths more or less distinctly 
expressed. And doubtless in some 
passages of former economists, espe- 
cially of Sir James Steuart, and in 
one work of Wallace (Views of Pro- 
vidence, &c.) there is so near an ap- 
proach made to the Malthusian doc- 
trine—that at this day, when we are 
in possession of that doctrine, we feel 
inclined to exclaim in the children’s 
language of blind-man’s-buff—Lord ! 
how he burns /—But the best evidence 
that none of these writers did actual- 
ly touch the central point of the doc- 
trine—is this; that none of them de- 
duced from it those corollaries as to 
the English poor laws—foundling- 
hospitals—endowments of cottages 
with land—and generally of all arti- 
ficial devices for stimulating popula- 
tion, which could not have escaped a 
writer of ability who had once pos- 
sessed himself of the entire truth. 
In fact, such is the anarchy of 
thought in most writers on subjects 
which they have never been led to 
treat systematically—that it is no- 
thing uncommon to meet with a pas- 
sage written apparently under Mal- 
thusian views in one page of a writer 
who in the next will possibly pro- 
pose a tax on celibacy—a prize for 
early marriges—or some other absur- 
dity not less outrageously hostile to 
those views.—No! let the merit of 
Mr. Malthus be otherwise what it 
may, his originality is incontestable 
—unless an earlier writer can be ad- 


duced who has made the same oblique 


applications of the doctrine, and in 
general who has shown with what 
consequences that doctrine is preg- 
nant; separate from which conse- 
quences the mere naked doctrine, in 
and for itself, is but a meagre truth. 





ON THE KNOCKING AT THE GATE IN MACBETH. 


: dre my boyish days I had always 
rent @ great perplexity on one point 
in Macbeth : it ‘was this: the knock- 
ing at the gate, which succeeds to 
the murder of Duncan, produced to 
my feelings an effect. for which I 


never could account: the effect was 
—that it reflected back upon the 
murder a peculiar awfulness and a 
depth of solemnity: yet, however 
riper # I endeavoured with my 
understanding to comprehend ‘this, 





* Fundamental, I mean, for the : political 


economist : otherwise for the philosopher 


they have a still profounder yice, in their obvious tendency to degrade the moral charac- 
ter of their objects in their best elements of civic respectability. : 
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354 On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth. 


for many years I never could see why 
it should produce such an effect.—— 

Here I pause for one moment to ex- 
hort the reader never to pay any at- 
tention to his understanding when it 
stands in opposition to any other fa- 
culty of his mind. The mere under- 
standing, however useful and indis- 
pensable, is the meanest faculty in 
the human mind and the most to be 
distrusted: and yet the great ma- 
jority of people trust to nothing else ; 
which may do for ordinary lite, but 
not for philosophic purposes. Of 
this, out of ten thousand instances 
that I might produce, I will cite one. 
Ask of any person whatsoever, who 
is not previously prepared for the 
demand by a knowledge of perspec- 
tive, to draw in the rudest way the 
commonest appearance which de- 
pends upon the laws of that science— 
as for instance, to represent the ef- 
fect of two walls standing at right 
angles to each other, or the appear- 
ance of the houses on each side of a 
street, as seen by a person looking 
down the street from one extremity. 
Now in all cases, unless the person 
has happened to observe in pictures 
how it is that artists produce these 
effects, he will be utterly unable to 
make the smallest approximation to 
it. Yet why?—For he has actually 
seen the effect every day of his life. 
The reason is—that he allows his 
understanding to overrule his eyes. 
His understanding, which includes 
no intuitive knowledge of the laws 
of vision, can furnish him with no 
reason why a line which is known 
and can be proved to be a horizontal 
line, should not appear a horizontal 
Jine: a line, that made any angle 
with the perpendicular less than a 
right angle, would seem to him to 
indicate that his houses were all 
tumbling down together. Accord- 
ingly he makes the line of his houses 
a horizontal line, and fails of course 
to produce the effect demanded. 
Here then is one instance out of 
many, in which not only the under- 
standing is allowed to overrule the 
eyes, but where the understanding is 
positively allowed to obliterate the 
eyes as it were: for not only does 

e man believe the evidence of his 
understanding in opposition to that 
of his eyes, but (which is mon- 
strous!) the idiot is not aware that 
his eyes ever gave such evidence. 


[Oect. 


He does not know that he has seen 
(and therefore his consciousness 
has not seen) that which he has seen 
every day of his life. But, to re. 
turn from this digression,—my un- 
derstanding could furnish-no reason 
why the knocking at the gate jy 
Macbeth should produce any effect 
direct or reflected: in fact, my un- 
derstanding said positively that it 
could not produce any effect. But | 
knew better: I felt that it did: and 
I waited and clung to the problem 
until further knowledge should en- 
able me to solve it.—At length, in 
1812, Mr. Williams made his début 
on the stage of Ratcliffe Highway, 
and executed those unparalleled mur- 
ders which have procured for him 
such a brilliant and undying reputa- 
tion. On which murders, by the 
way, I must observe, that in one 
respect they have had an ill effect, 
by making the connoisseur in mur- 
der very fastidious in his taste, and 
dissatisfied with any thing that has 
been since done in that line. All 
other murders look pale by the deep 
crimson of his: and, as an amateur 
once said to me in a querulous tone, 
“‘ There has been absolutely nothing 
doing since his time, or nothing that’s 
worth speaking of.” But this is 
wrong: for it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect all men to be great artists, and 
born with the genius of Mr. Williams. 
—Now it will be remembered that in 
the first of these murders (that of 
the Marrs) the same incident (of a 
knocking at the door soon after the 
work of extermination was complete) 
did actually occur which the genius 
of Shakspeare had invented : and all 
good judges and the most eminent 
dilettanti acknowledged the felicity 
of Shakspeare’s suggestion as soon 
as it aii actually realized. Here 
then was a fresh proof that 1 had 
been right in relying on my own 
feeling in opposition to my under- 
standing ; and again I set myself to 
study the problem: at length I solved 
it to my own satisfaction; and my 
solution is this. Murder in ordinary 
cases, where the sympathy is wholly 
directed to the case of the murdered 
person, is an incident of coarse and 
vulgar horror ; and for this reason— 
that it flings the interest exclusively 
upon the natural but ignoble instinct 
by which we-cleave to life ; an ™- 
stinct which, as being 
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to the primal law of selfspreservation, 
is the same in kind (though different 
in degree) amongst all living crea- 
tures; this instinct therefore, be- 
cause it annihilates all distinctions, 
and degrades the greatest of men to 
the level of ‘‘ the poor beetle that 
we tread on,” exhibits human na- 
ture in its most abject and humili- 
ating attitude. Such an attitude 
would little suit the purposes of the 

t. What then musthe do? He 
must throw the interest on the mur- 
derer: our sympathy must be with 
him; (of course I mean a sympathy 
of comprehension, a sympathy by 
which we enter into his feelings, 
and are made to understand them,— 
not a sympathy* of pity or appro- 
bation:) in the murdered person all 
strife of thought, all flux and re- 
flux of passion and of purpose, are 
crushed by one overwhelming panic: 
the fear of instant death smites him 
“with its petrific mace.” But in 
the murderer, such a murderer as a 
poet will condescend to, there must 
be raging some great storm of pas- 
sion,—jealousy, ambition, vengeance, 
hatred,—which will create a_ hell 
within him; and into this hell we 
are to look. In Macbeth, for the 
sake of gratifying his own enormous 
and teeming faculty of creation, 
Shakspeare has introduced two mur- 
derers: and, as usual in his hands, 
they are remarkably discriminated : 
but, though in Macbeth the strife of 
mind is greater than in his wife, the 
tiger spirit not so awake, and his 
feelings caught chiefly by contagion 
from her,—yet, as both were finally 
involved in the guilt of murder, the 
murderous mind of necessity is fi- 
nally to be presumed in both. This 
was to be expressed; and on its 
own account, as well as to make it a 
more proportionable antagonist to 
the unoffending nature of their vic- 
tim, ‘the gracious Duncan,” and 
adequately to expound “ the deep 
damnation of his taking off,” this 
was to be expressed with peculiar 


energy. We were to be made to 
feel that the human nature, 7. ¢. the 
divine nature of love and mercy, 
spread through the hearts of all 
creatures, and seldom utterly with- 
drawn from man,--was gone,vanished, 
extinct ; and that the fiendish nature 
had taken its place. And, as this 
effect is marvellously accomplished in 
the dialogues and soliloquies them- 
selves, so it is finally consummated 
by the expedient under consideration ; 
and it is to this that 1 now solicit 
the reader’s attention. If the reader 
has ever witnessed a wife, daughter, 
or sister, in a fainting fit, he may 
chance to have observed that the 
most affecting moment in such a 
spectacle, is that in which a sigh 
and a stirring announce the recom- 
mencement of suspended life. Or, 
if the reader has ever been present 
in a vast metropolis on the day 
when some great national idol was 
carried in funeral pomp to his grave, 
and chancing to walk near to the 
course through which it passed, has 
felt powerfully, in the silence and 
desertion of the streets and in the 
stagnation of ordinary business, the 
deep interest which at that moment 
was possessing the heart of man,— 
if all at once he should hear the 
death-like stillness broken up by the 
sound of wheels rattling away from 
the scene, and making known that 
the transitory vision was dissolved, he 
will be aware that at no moment was 
his sense of the complete suspension 
and pause in ordinary human con- 
cerns so full and affecting as at that 
moment when the suspension ceases, 
and the goings-on of human life are 
suddenly resumed. All action in 
any direction is best expounded, 
measured, and made apprehensible, 
by reaction. Now apply this to the 
case in Macbeth. Here, as I have 
said, the retiring of the human heart 
and the entrance of the fiendish 
heart was to be expressed and made 
sensible. Another world has stepped 
in ; and the murderers are taken out 





* It seems almost ludictous to guard and explain my use of a word in a situation 


where it should naturally 


itself. But it has become necessary to do so, in 


consequence of the unscholarlike use of the word sympathy, at present so gencral, by 
which, instead of taking it in its proper sense, as the act of reproducing in our minds the 
reelings of another, : 

ade a mere synonyme of the word p 
sth nother,” many wiitets perk 
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of the region of human things, hu- 
man purposes, human desires. They 
are transfigured: Lady Macbeth ‘is 
« unsexed;” Macbeth has forgot 
that he was born ‘of woman; both 
are conformed to the image of devils ; 
and the world of devils is suddenly 
revealed. But how shall this be 
conveyed and made peel! In 
order’ that @ new world may step in, 
this world must for a time disappear. 
The mitirderers, and the murder, 
must be hisulated—cut off by an 
immeasurable guiph from the ordi- 
nary tide and succession of human 
affuirs—locked up and sequestered 
in some deep recess: we must be 
made sensible that the world of ordi- 
nary life is suddenly arrested—laid 
asleep—tranced—racked into a dread 
armistice: time must be annihilated ; 
relation to things without abolished ; 
and all must pass self-withdrawn 
into a deep wr and suspension of 
earthly barge ence it is that when 
the deed is done—when the work of 
darkness is perfect, then the world 
of darkness passes away like a pa- 
geantry in the clouds: the knocking 
at the gate is heard; and it makes 
known audibly that the reaction has 
commenced: the human has made 
its reflux upon the fiendish: the 
pulses of life are begimning to beat 
again: and the ‘re-establishment of 

e goings-on of the world in which 
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we live, first makes us profoun 
sensible of the awful parenthesis ae 
had susperided them. 

Oh! mighty poet!—Thy works 
are not as those of other men, simply 
and a gteat works of art; but 
are also like the phenomena of na- 
ture, like the sun and the sea, the 
stars and the flowers,—like frost and 
snow, rain and dew, hail-storm and 
thunder, which ate to be studied 
with entire submission of our own 
faculties, and in the perfect faith 
that in them there can be wo too 
much or too little, nothing useless 
or inert—but that, the further we 
press in our discoveries, the more we 
shall see proofs of design and self- 
supporting arrangement where the 
careless eye had seen nothing but 
accident ! 

N.B. In the above specimen of 
psychological criticism, I have pur- 
posely omitted to notice another use 
of the knocking at the gate, viz. the 
opposition and contrast which it pro- 
duces in the porter’s comments to 
the scenes immediately preceding; 
because this use is tolerably obvious 
to all who are accustomed to reflect 
on what they read. A third use 
also, subservient to the scenical il- 
lusion, has been lately noticed by a 
critic in the Lonpon Macazine: I 
fully agree with him ; but it did not 
fall in my way to insist on this. 

X. Y. Z. 








THE NEGRO’S EUTHANASIA. 
Translated from the Introductory Stanzas to a Greek Prize Ode of Mr: Coleridge. 


F.1n6 wide thy gates of darkness, Death ! 
Speed to the race with misery yoked ; 

No mangled cheek or howling breath — 
Shall greet thy presence, long invoked. 


But circling dance ‘shall beat the ground ; 
The joy of song shall burst around ; 
Stern tyrant! dreadful though thou be, 
Thy dwelling is with Liberty ! 


They, wafted on thy dusky wings, 


Look down 


n the ocean swell ; 


Their wandering foot on ether spri 
To their own land beloved so well; 


And there the lovers to their loves 


By fountain brink, in citron pie: 
Recount thé deeds of’ wrath and scorn 
Which they as men from men have borne, 


; 
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PICTURES AT WILTON, STOURHEAD, &c.,,.. 


S,\rispury Pain, barren as it is, 
is rich in collections and monuments 
of art. There is, within the distance 
of a few miles, Wilton, ae ik 
castle, Fonthill-abbey, Stourhead, 
and last, though not least worthy 
to be mentioned, Stonehenge, that 
«huge, dumb heap,” that stands on 
the blasted heath, and looks like a 
group of giants, bewildered, not 
knowing what to do, encumbering 
the earth, and turned to stone, while 
in the act of warring on Heaven. 
An attempt has lately been made to 
give it an antediluvian origin. Its 
mystic round is in all probability 
fated to remain inscrutable, a mighty 
maze, without a plan: but still the 
imagination, when once curiosity and 
wonder have taken possession of it, 
heaves with its restless load, launches 
conjecture farther and farther back 
beyond the land-marks of time, and 
strives to bear down all impediments 
in its course, as the ocean strives to 
overleap some vast promontory ! 

Fonthill-abbey, which was Boe: 
ly hermetically sealed against all in- 
trusion,* is at present open to the 
whole world ; and Wilton-house, and 
Longford-castle, which were former- 
ly open to every one, are at present 
shut, except to petitioners, and a fa- 
voured few. Why is this greater 
degree of strictness in the latter in- 
stances resorted to? In proportion 
as the taste for works of art becomes 
more general, do these Noble Per- 
sons wish to set bounds to and dis- 
appoint public curiosity? Do they 
think that the admiration bestowed 
on fine pictures or rare sculpture 
lessens the value, or divides the pro- 
perty, as well as the pleasure, with 
the possessor? Or ie they think 
that setting aside the formality of 
these new regulations, three persons 
in the course of a whole year would 


intrude out of an impertinent curiosi- 
ty to see their houses and furniture, 
without having a just value for them 
as objects of art? Or is the expense 
of keeping servants to show the 
apartments made the plea of this 
churlish, narrow system? The pub- 
lic are ready enough to pay their 
servants for the attendance, and those 
persons are quite as forward to do 
this who make a pilgrimage to such 
places on foot as those who approach 
them in a post-chaise or on horseback 
with a livery servant, which, it 
seems, is the prescribed and fashion- 
able etiquette? Whatever is the 
cause, we are sorry for it ; more par- 
ticularly as it compels us to speak of 
these two admired Collections from 
memory only. It is several years 
since we saw them; but there are 
some impressions of this sort that 
are proof against time. 

Lord nor has the two famous 
Claudes, the Morning and Evening 
of the Roman Empire. Though as 
landscapes they are neither so bril- 
liant nor finished nor varied as some 
of his, there is a weight and concen- 
tration of historic feeling about them 
which many of his allegorical pro- 
ductions want. In the first, half- 
finished buildings and massy columns 
rise amidst the dawning effulgence, 
that is streaked with rims of inex- 
tinguishable light ; and a noble tree 
in the foreground, ample, luxuriant, 
hangs and broods over the growing 
design. There is a dim ‘mistiness 
spread over the scene, as in the be- 
ginnings of things. The Evening, 
the companion to it, is even finer. 
It has all the gorgeous pomp that 
attends the meeting of Night and 
Day; and a flood of glory still pre- 
vails over the coming shadows. In 
the cool of the evening, some cattle 
are feeding on the brink of a glassy 
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stream that reflects a mouldering 
ruin on one side of the picture; and 
so precise is the touch, so true, so 
firm the pencilling, so classical the 
outline, that they give one the idea 
of sculptured cattle, biting the short, 

reen turf, and seem an enchanted 
herd ! They appear stamped on the 
canvas to remain there for ever, or as 
if nothing could root them from the 
spot. Truth with beauty suggests the 
feeling of immortality. No Dutch 

icture ever suggests this feeling. 
The ohjects are real, it is true; but 
not being beautiful or impressive, the 
mind feels no wish to mould them 
into a permanent reality, to bind them 
fondly on the heart, or lock them in 
the imagination as in a sacred recess, 
safe from the envious canker of time. 
No one ever felt a longing, a sickness 
of the heart, to see a Dutch land- 
scape twice; but those of Claude, 
after an absence of years, have this 
effect, and produce a kind of calen- 
ture. The reason of the difference 
is, that in mere literal copies from 
nature, where the objects are not in- 
teresting in themselves, the only at- 
traction is to see the felicity of the 
once witnessed 
Eut there is 
nothing to stir the fancy, to keep 
alive the yearnings of passion. We 
remember one other picture (and but 
one) in Lord Radnor’s Collection, 
that was of an ideal character. It 
was a female head by Guido, with 
streaming hair, and streaming eyes 
looking upwards—full of sentiment 
and beauty. 

There is but one fine picture at 
Wilton-house, the Family Vandyke, 
and a noble Gallery of antique mar- 
bles, which we should pronounce to 
be invaluable to the lover of art or the 
student of history or human nature. 
Roman Emperors or Proconsuls, the 
poets, orators, and almost all the 
great men of antiquity, are here 
“ — ina row,” and palpably em- 
bodied either in genuine or tradi- 
tional busts. Some of these indicate 
an almost preternatural capacity and 
inspired awfulness of look, particu- 
larly some of the earlier sages and 
fabulists of Greece, which we ap- 
prehend to be ideal representations ; 


execution ; and havi 
this, we are satisfied. 


Pictures at Wilton, Stourhead, &¢. 
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English heads of the best class.— 
The large picture of the Pembroke 
Family by Vandyke is unrivalled jy, 
its kind. It is a history of the time. 
It throws us nearly two centuries 
back to men and manners that no 
longer exist. The members of a 
Noble House (‘tis a hundred and 
sixty years since) are brought toge- 
ther in propria persona, and appear in 
all the varieties of age, character, 
and costume. There are the old 
Lord and Lady Pembroke who 
*‘ keep their state”” somewhat above 
the other groups—the one a lively 
old gentleman, who seems as if he 
could once have whispered a flatter- 
ing tale in a fair lady’s ear, his help- 
mate looking a little fat and sulky 
by his side, probably calculating the 
expence of the picture, and not well 
understanding the event of it—there 
are the daughters, pretty, well- 
dressed, elegant girls, but some- 
what insipid, sentimental, and va- 
cant—then there are the two eldest 
sons, that might be said to have 
walked out of Mr. Burke’s descrip- 
tion of the age of chivalry, the one 
a perfect courtier, a carpet knight, 
smooth-faced, handsome, almost ef- 
feminate, that seems to have moved 
all his life to “ the mood of lhutes 
and soft recorders,” decked in silks 
and embroidery, like the tender 
flower issuing from its glossy folds ; 
the other the gallant soldier, shrewd, 
bold, hardy, with spurred heel, and 
tawny buskins, ready to ‘‘ mount on 
barbed steeds, and witch the world 
with noble horsemanship ”—down to 
the untutored, carroty-headed boy, 
the Goose-Gibbie. of piece, who 
appears to have been just dragged 
from the farm-yard to sit for his pic- 
ture, and stares about him in as 

eat a heat and fright as if he had 
ropped from the clouds—all in this 
admirable, living composition is in 
its place, in keeping, and bears the 
stamp of the age, and of the masters 
hand. Even the oak-pannels have 
an elaborate, antiquated look, and the 
furniture has an aspect of cumbrous, 
conscious dignity. It should not be 
omitted that it was here (in the Neds) 
or the adjoining magnificent groun 
that Sir Philip Sidney wrote his Ax- 
capa; and the story of Musidorus 
and Philoclea, of. Mopsa and Dorcas, 
is quaintly traced on oval pannelé m 
the prineipal-drawing-room. © 
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Jt is on this account that we found 
fault with Fonthill last year, and 
must still do so, because it exhibits 
no picture of remarkable eminence, 
that can be ranked as an heir-loom of 
the imagination,—which cannot be 
spoken of but our thoughts take wing 
and stretch themselves towards it,— 
the very name of which is music to 
the instructed ear. We would not 
give a rush to see any Collection that 
does not contain some single picture 
at least, that haunts us with an un- 
easy sense of joy for twenty miles of 
road, that may cheer us at intervals 
for twenty years of life to come. 
Without some such thoughts as these 
riveted in the brain, the lover and 
disciple of art would truly be “ of 
all men the most miserable:” but 
with them hovering round him, and 
ever and anon shining with their glad 
lustre into his sleepless soul, he has 
nothing to fear from fate, or fortune. 
We look, and Jo! here is one at our 
side, facing us, though far-distant. 
It is the Young Man’s Head, in the 
Louvre, by Titian, that is not un- 
like Jeronymo della Porretta in Sir 
Charles Grandison. What a look is 
there of calm, unalterable self-pos- 
session— 

Above all pain, all passion, and all pride ; 
that draws the evil out of human na- 
ture, that as we look at it transfers 
the same sentiments to our own 
breasts, and makes us feel as if no- 
thing mean or little could ever dis- 
turb us again! Thisis high art, the 
rest is mechanical. But there is no- 
thing like this at Fonthill (oh! no), 
but every thing which is the very re- 
verse. As this, however, is an old 
opinion of ours, and may be a preju- 
dice, we shall endeavour to support 
it by facts. There is not then a sin- 
gle Titian in all this boasted and ex- 
a collection — there is not a 
phael—there is not a Rubens (ex- 
cept one small sketch)—there is not 
a Guido nor a Vandyke—there is not 
a Rembrandt, there is not a Nicolo 
Poussin, nor a fine Claude. The 
two Altieri Claudes, which might 
have redeemed Fonthill, Mr. Beck- 
ford sold. What shall we say to a 
collection, which uniformly and deli- 
y rejects every great work 

and every great name in art, tomake 
room ‘for rarities and curiosities’ of 
mechanical skill? It was hardly ne- 
cessary to build « cathedral to set 


up a toy-shop! ‘Who would paint 
a miniature-picture to hang it at the 
top of the Monument? This huge 
pile (capable of better things) is cut 
up into a parcel of little rooms, and 
those little rooms are stuck full of 
little pictures, and bijouterte. . Mr. 
Beckford may talk of his diamond 
Berchem, and so on: this is but the 
language of a petit-mattre in art; 
but the author of Varnex (with his 
leave) is not a_ petit-mattre. His 
genius, asa writer, “ hath a devil:” 
his taste in pictures is the quint- 
essence and rectified spirit of sté//. 
life. He seems not to be susceptible 
of the poetry of painting, or else to 
set himself against it. It is obvious- 
ly a first principle with him to ex- 
clude whatever he feeling or imagi- 
nation—to polish the surface, and 
suppress the soul of art—to proscribe, 
by a sweeping clause, or at one fell 
swoop, every thing approaching to 
grace, or beauty, or grandeur—to 
crush the sense of pleasure or of 
power in embryo—and to reduce all 
nature and all art, as far as possible, 
to the texture and level of a china 
dish—smooth, glittering, cold, and 
unfeeling! We do not object so 
much to the predilection for Teniers, 
Gerard Douw, or Ostade—we like to 
see natural objects naturally painted 
—but we unequivocally hate the af- 
fectedly mean, the elaborately little, 
the ostentatiously perverse and dis- 
torted, Polemberg’s walls of amber, 
Mieris’s groups of steel, Vanderneer’s 
ivory flesh ;—yet these are the chief 
delights of the late proprietor of 
Fonthill-abbey ! Is it that his soul 
is “a volcano burnt out,” and that 
he likes his senses to repose and 
be gratified with Persian carpets and 
enamelled pictures? Or are: there 
not traces of the same infirmity of 
feeling even in the high-souled 
Vathek, who compliments the com- 
plexion of the two pases of Fak- 
reddin as being equal to “ the por- 
celain of Franguestan?” Alas! 
Who would have thought that the 
Caliph Vathek would have dwindled 
down into an Emperor’ of China and 
King of Japan? But so it is.—~ 
Stourhead, the seat of Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, did not answer our ex- 
tations. But Stourton,’ the vil- 
age where it stands, made up for our 
disappointment. | After’ “the 
park-gate, which is a bea vand 
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venerable relic, you descend into 
Stourton by a sharp winding; decli+ 
vity, almost like going under-ground, 
between high we en of laure] trees, 
and with an expanse of woods and 
water spread beneath. It is a sort 
of rural Herculaneum, a_ subter- 
ranean retreat. The inn is like a 
modernized guard-house ; the village- 
chuych stands on a lawn without any 
inclusure ; a row of cottages facing it, 
with their white-washed walls and 
flaunting honey-suckles, are neatness 
itself. ) “ose thing has an air of 
elegance, and yet tells a tale of other 
times. It is a place that might be 
held sacred to stilluess and solitary 
musing !—The adjoining mansion of 
Stourhead commands an extensive 
view of Salisbury Plain, whose undu- 
lating swells show the earth in its 
moaning simplicity, bare, with naked 

reasts, and varied in its appearance 
only by the shadows of the clouds 
that pass across it. The view with- 
out is pleasing and singular: there 
is little within-doors to beguile at- 
tention. There is one master-piece 
of colouring by Paul Veronese, a 
naked child with a dog. The tone of 
the flesh is perfection itself. On 
praising this picture (which we al- 
ways do, when we like a thin we 
were told it had been criticized ya 


great judge, Mr. Beckford of Font- 
hill, who had found fault with the 
execution as too coarse and muscular. 
We do not wonder—it is not like his 


own turnery-ware! We should also 
mention an exquisite Holbein, the 
Head of a Child, and avery pleasing 
little landscape by Wilson. Besides 
these, there are some capital pen and 
ink drawings — m Venice), by 
Canaletti, and three large copies 
after Guido of the Venus attired by the 
Graces, the Andromeda, and Hero- 
dias’s Daughter. They breathe the 
soul of softness and grace, and re- 
mind one of those fair, sylph-like 
forms that sometimes descend upon 
the earth with fatal, fascinating 
looks ; and that “ tempt but to be- 
tray.” But after the cabinet-pictures 
of Fonthill, even a good copy of.a 
Guido is a luxury ool a relief to the 
ra it is something ce impale the 
divine airs that play round his figures, 
and we are satisfied if we can. but 
“* trace his footsteps, and his skirts 
far-off behold.” The rest of this col- 
lection is, forthe most part, trash : 


Pictures at Wilton, Stourhead, Ses 
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either Italian pictures painted in the 
beginning of the last century, or 
English ones in the beginning of this, 
It gave us pain to see some of the 
latter ; and we willingly draw a veil 
over the humiliation of the art, in the 
age and country that we live in. We 
ought, however, to mention a por- 
trait of a youth (the present proprie- 
tor of Stourhead) by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which is elegant, brilliant, 
*‘ though in ruins ;” and a spirited 
portrait by Northeote, of a lady talk- 
ing on her fingers, may perhaps, 
challenge an exception for itself to 
the above general remarks. 

We wish our readers to go to 
Petworth, the seat of Lord Egre- 
mont, where they will find the cool- 
est grottos and the finest Vandykes 
in the world. There are eight or 
ten of the latter that are not to be 
surpassed by the art of man, and that 
we have no power either to admire 
or praise as they deserve. For sim- 
plicity, for richness, for truth of na- 
ture, for airiness of execution, no- 
thing ever was or can be finer. We 
will only mention. those of the Ear! 
and Countess of Northumberland, 
Lord Newport, and Lord Goring, 
Lord Strafford, and Lady Carr, and 
the Duchess of Devonshire. He 
who possesses these portraits is rich 
indeed, if he has an eye to see and a 
heart to feel them. ‘The one of Lord 
Northumberland in the Tower is not 
so good, though it is thought better 
by the mob. That is, there is a sub- 
ject, something to talk about, but in 
fact, the expression is not that of 
grief, or thought, or of dignified re- 
signation, but of a man in ill-health. 
Vandyke was a mere portrait-painter, 
but he was a perfect one. His forte 
was not the romantic or pathetic ; he 
was “of the court, courtly.” He 
had a patent from the hand of na- 
ture to paint lords and ladies in pros- 
perity and quite at their ease. There 
are some portraits by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in this collection, and there 
are people who, persist in naming 
him and Vandyke in the same day. 
The rest of the collection consists 


eu the most, of eanawe and 
amily pictures. yh ere are some 
admirable statues to be seen here, 
that it, would. ah a morning's news 
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twelve o'clock at night.’*' Some of our modern Farce writers think 
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A CHIT CHAT LETTER 
ON MEN AND OTHER THINGS, 


From Ned Ward, jun. a Fellow in London, to Anthony Wood, Jun. 


a Fellow at Oxford. 


Dear Anthony! thy old friend Ned 
Is at his desk, and not a-bed. 
Tis twelve o’clock,—a chilly night,— 
My chamber fire is full and bright ; 
And my sinumbra, like the moon 
Upon a summer afternoon, 
Smiles with a pale and cloudless ray 
In tiny mimicry of day,— 
Shedding thin light, assoil’d from gloom, 
O’er the horizon of my room. 
Tis twelve o’clock,—the watchman goes 
Lulling the hour into a doze,— 
Leading Time by, and through the nose ;— 
Wrapping his voice in his great coat, 
And ‘plaining in a woollen note, 
Of weather cold, and falling showers, 
And cloudy skies (for ever ours !) 
And the decay of drowsy hours. 
In gusts of wind, down comes the rain, 
Swooping like peas upon the pane ; 
Loud is the music of the sashes,— 
And through the solitary plashes, 
Dull hackneys waddle from the play, 
A rugged eighteen-penny way,— 
The driver wriggling on his seat, 
With haybands round his head and feet. 


I, slipper footed, sit and send 
These nothings to my college friend, 
Who now perchance,—a counterpart 
To me in idleness of heart,— 
Leans at his books,—with toasted knees 
Against the grate,—and hears the breeze 
Ransack the midnight college trees— 
Hears bell to bell, from tower to tower, 
Sullenly murmur “ the.damn’d hour ;” * 
And who (so dreaming thought will be! ) 
May uow be tilting pens with me. 


Oh Anthony,—as Brutus said, — 
How idle "tis to be well read ! 
What stults are men to screw their looks 
Into the musty ‘wood of books,— 
To pass their days on dry dry-land, 
In studying things at sé¢cond hand. 
Of what avail is earning ?-—What pel 
But to wunparadise man’s lot!" © 
A book, that apple worse than Eve's,’ 
Comes with its’ ter fruit in leaves, 
And tempts each college Adamite | 
‘To cut his learned Berirth bite! >: 














What is the’ scholar’s gain; ig Po 
His time ee a perpetual Rial schooling 
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A Chit Chat Letter on Men and other Things. Oct: 


For parting with all kith and kind ?— 
A dusty, cabineted mind, 
A forehead scored like pork,—a pair 
Of legs:that stutter every where— 
Nerves, ever trembling,—as one sees 
Bell- wires at public offices,— 
A black dress browner than the berries, 
And fit but to befriend the cherries ; 
A gait that offers food for candour,— 
Two eyes for Mr. Alexander ; * 
And, to complete this thing inhuman, 
The devil a bit of love from woman. 
Up! from thy books !—come—come—be idle ! 
Up! up !—as saith the sage of Rydal! 
The sage alone—no poor abuse 
By adding to the sage, the goose. 
Oh Tony! Tony! if thou thus 
Strugglest with tragic Aschylus, 
If thus thine eye by night-light sees 
The page but of Euripides— 
The leaves of Plato, dry as those 
Which Autumn withers as she throws 
With her burnt hands on Isis’ marge :-— 
By heavens! man, thou wilt ne’er enlarge 
Experience of the gallant world, 
Through which life, when ’tis life, is hurl’d; 
A sense of breathing joy—a heart 
To take thy own and others’ part. 
Leave books and learn a wiser plan, 
Read that strange work, thy fellow man ! 


Awake !—thou art awake in eyes,— 
Well then, poor fallen spirit, arise ! 
Shake off this mustiness of nature, 
Book thyself in the Regulator— 

And hither come to brighter ease 
Than slugs in fret-work colleges ! 
Come to thy friend—oh! come to all 
That makes this London magical ! 


Oxford I know is dear to thee, 

As thou hast often said to me,) 

‘or all its aged imagery,— 

Its sainted carvings of old stone,— 
Its air so learned and so lone,— 
Its fretted windows and calm men, 
And antique wealth of press and pen; 
Its pleasant Isis, sweet to see, 
So reeded and so watery ! 
Its bosky banks, enriching well 
With green, old Learning's citadel! 
Yet, after all, ’tis solitu 
Of stone, of water, and of wood, 
Of leaf, of river, and of brook, 
Of trencher-hat, and gown, and book:— 
Oh! life at Oxford is but death 
Allow’d a little,—little breath! 

Come up to town !—come up to me— 

I have a knife and fork for. thee,-—- 
A little room,—a sofa bed,—. 
A platter, and a crumb of bread,— 


*. The great oculist. _ Alexander the Great, in the eyes of men. 
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A Chit Chat Letter on. Men and other Things: 


An.easy chair;—a merry fire,—_ 
And say,—W hat more can heart desire? — 
Beneath my stairs in snug repose, 
Immured in sawdust, lie two rows 
Of those dark gentry, who inherit 
Long heads of cork, and hearts of spirit. 
They shall our moralizers be, 
And hold the glass to thee and me! 
And we will see ourselves, as free as 
Ourselves should see, not others see us. 
The postman’s knock each morn shall shake 
Thy married eyelids, wide awake: 
And if a little bilious (bottles 
Will raise the bile in lazy throttles), 
A taste of soda shall unyellow 
The eye-light of my Oxford Fellow. 
Then for a breakfast, slow and sure, 
(A hasty one I can’t endure, ) 

chat on Britain’s own Fizgerald, 
A lounge upon the Morning Herald, 
Where Mr. White the fancy courts 
In his divine Police Reports. 
—The cloth removed—the cups from the board 
(You know, we now expel the tea-board) 
A turn or two about the room ; 
Or if perchance the morning’s gloom 
Be prevalent—a game of draughts 
To exercise each other's crafts.— 
We'll none of chess !—I hate the name 
Of that old Tabernacle game, 
That “ intellectual amusement,” 
Meant half for fun, and half for use meant, 
That odious tedious mode of slothing, 
O’er which you hang and play for nothing— 
That bitter patience-teazing food— 
That sober gambling for the good. 
We'll have a hock of ham for lunching— 
A pair of muffled gloves for punching— 
Two sticks to play at single stick— 
To try if heads be thin or thick, 
A pair of foils.for button pinking— 
All things in short that lead from thinking ! 


Dinner shall come—and we will beat 
Two aldermen in what we eat: 
Not in our quantity,—but in 
The dainties slided o’er the chin— 
The little lamb, the bright slim bean, 
The thin wine in the glass of green,— 
The cherry-tart full of the fruit, 
The Stilton, with the ale to suit, 
And the cool crimson store that keeps 
Its steady flow, till either sleeps! 


Brief, and yet pleasant be our slumber, 
For tinkling cups, just two in number, 
And steaming kettle,—singing long 
And whisperingly its vesper song, 

Shall call.us to our sweet bohea, — 
And freshen us o'er 


7 


er fragrant tea ! 

Tow shall taihtales of sober college, ~ 
libel old and rte knowledge ; 

And [ll Chinese hour 

With English stories, bright in flower! 
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A Chit Chat Letter on’ Men and other Things. Cet. 


What for the night >—My friend inquires :— 
Two candles, and the best of fires— 
A pleasant game at double dummy, 
With cards not new, nor yet too thumby ; 
Spicy the points—a stirring bet 
Our spirit in the game to whet ; 
Then hey ! for thrifty play, and care, 
Shuftling and sorting—here and there— 
The cautious spade led through the King, 
The sniff'd revoke—the “ No such thing,”— 
The powers of candid dummy scann‘d, 
The playing up to the weak hand— 
The gentle heart—the thundering club— 
There—double, single, and the rub! 


Put by the cards, my gallant Tony, 

Let me conclude you've paid the money, ) 
The supper’s here, quick at the call had, 
Stale bread—old beer—a lobster—salad. 
These set the appetite a-raving, ) 
Yet satisfy the fiercest craving :-— 
And let me tell you—when you've pass’d 
An idle day from first to last, 
And labour’d hard at doing little,— 
The stomach hungereth after victual. 


Tis getting late:—Oh, that’s no matter— 
Here! stay—there’s brandy—there’s the water— 
The sugar,—mix, yourself !—no doubt 
Some drink “ warm with,” some “ cold without,” ) 
‘ou’ll take what best your taste oem cs :— 
But something must be had a-nights ! 


Then sitting, lad, behind the glass, 
While the late moments mutely pass,— 
We whiff the fragrant mild cigar, 

And mount upon the silver car 

Of its bright clouds, in spirits then,— 
And dream into ethereal men ! 

—To bed—to bed—as Macbeth’s wife 
Whisper’d in sleep :—the springs of life 
Are gone down with the sunken day ;— 
And, we must rest—To bed—away ! 


Such be your in-door pastime :—can 
A tidier be contrived for man ?— 
If you would read ;—Ned Ward (not I) 
The wit ;—Tom Brown—Arbuthnot—lie 
In a recess mahogany ;— | 
With Swift—and Congreve—Vanbrugh—all 
That made our language magical !|— 
The less of reading, though, the better— 
This is the burden of my letter. 


No more—now write, and say you come, 
Change your book cell for a warm room ;— 
With London spirits all about you, 

And one with you,—who’s nought without you ! 


Nev Warp, Jun. 
P.S.—Should you not “ stir at this,” I’ll write 
More wonders on another night ;— 
And show you “ London Town” outright ! 
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“SONNET. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF GAETANA PASSERINI. 


+? . Tan 


GENOVA mia ! se con asciutto ciglio 
Piegato e guasto il tuo bel corpo ie miro, 
Non é poca pieta d’ingrato figlio, 

Ma rubelle mi sembra ogni sospiro. 

La maesta di tue ruine ammiro, 
Trofei della costanza e del consiglio; 

E ovunque volgo il passo, e il guardo giro, 
Incontro il tuo valor nel tuo periglio. 

Pid val d’ogni vittoria un bel soffrire ! 
E contra gli osti la vendetta fai 
Col vederti distrutta, e nol sentire : 

Anzi girar la Liberta mirai, 

E baciar lieta ogni ruina, e dire, 
Ruine si, ma servitu non mai! 


Lov’d * Genoa! if thus with tearless eye, 
Thy beauteous form in ruin sunk I view, 
*Tis not from lack of filial sympathy ; 
Methinks that sighs would prove thy sons untrue. 


These awful ruins seem as trophies new, 
That tell of constancy and purpose high ; 
Where’er I gaze, whatever way pursue, 
Thy valorous deeds around recorded lie. 


More than triumphant deem th’ eventful day, 
When foemen saw thee crush’d, but not subdued, 
And victors, not the vanquish’d, felt dismay : 


Yea !—Liberty I saw in joyful mood 
Go round, and kiss each mould’ring heap, and say— 
Hait ruins! natL!—auGut, AUGHT, BUT SERVITUDE. 


C. S. 





* Written after the bombardment of Genoa by a French fleet in 1684. 


THE LUCRECE OF FRANCE. 


_ Iv was a grand and stately build- 
ing, that castle of Argentueil, where 
once resided the gentle lady of 
Carogne ; where she lived long in 
her beauty and her youth, a faithful 
wife to her brave lord; and’ :was 
loved, and looked. up to by her me- 
nials, and many attendants,) beth 
male and female. The knight of 
Carogne had been for awhile absent 
upon an enterprize beyond sea for 
the advancement’: iof “his . honouri’ 


Alas! it seemed not, im ote) plain ' 
sense, to have beett for'the adVanices’ 


ment of the b ight’s h 
Cee tan rave knight’s honour, 





‘stand for hours, w 


that he had departed from his castle 


in the marches of Perche, and from 
his fair and sorrowful lady. The 
time of his return drew nigh, and 
the lady Aline had been apprised 
thereof. ‘There ‘was a tall narrow 
tower, which. stood out from the 
front wallvof.the castle, and rose far 
above the loftiest roofs of the anci- 
ent pile. On the summit of that 
tower the noble lady was used to 
ing for her 
lord’s ‘approach, and looking with 
anxious eyes far, far over the distant 


eemntey., Ate what a beauteous vi- 
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sion did she seem, when standing 
alone there in calm and earnest dig- 
nity, motionless for many minutes: 
when her eyes were wearied with 
gazing vainly for the dearest object 
of her earthly love, and when the 
abstraction of her mind had drawn 
away her thoughts from all external 
objects. Almost like a statue of 
pure marble did she appear, when 
the wild breeze had for a short 
space died away, and lifted not her 
long hair, and ceased to flutter in 
the folds of her white garments. But 
if aught like the figure of him whom 
she sought appenrens and gathered 
in its approach a nearer resemblance 
to his loved person, how quickly the 
trance of her stillness was broken, 
how every feature, and every limb, 
woke into expression, while eager- 
ness and joy that was half indulged 
darted like a sun-beam into her eyes, 
and the crimson blood rushed over 
her pale cheeks, and glowed in her 
agg lips! Then most carelessly 
ier soft white arms were flung over 
the rough parapet, and her tender 
bosom pressed against the cold stones 
with heavings of tumultuous delight. 
Now, the knight of Carogne looked 
in vain, as he rode along, for the 
well-known form of his loving wife. 
Anxiously he strained his sight, but 
she stood not as usual on the high 
tower. Aline had received the mes- 
senger that told of his approach, 
and she afterwards left not the hall 
till her husband arrived. With 
slow and trembling steps she tra- 
versed the upper end thereof, and 
sometimes she stopped and leaned 
against the wall in the thoughtful- 
ness of sorrow. There was nocolour 
upon her wan cheek, save the flitting 
tints which were thrown from the 
stained glass of the casements toward 
the west, and her eyes were seldom 
raised from the veiling of their heavy 
lids. The shouts of her rejoicing 
domestics told her that the knight 
was at hand, and the lady Aline 
hasted to meet him. The joyous 
knight sought to clasp her in his 
embrace, but silently she glided from 
his arms, and when he raised her 
tenderly from the ground, the life 
seemed to have parted from her 
feeble frame. He bore her out into 
the open air, and gradually she re- 
vived. Thou art not well, my 


The Lucrece of France. 
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own dear love,” said the knight, and 
tenderly he pressed her to his bosom. 
Still the poor lady resisted with 
quiet meekness the eagerness of her 
lord's affection. “I do suffer jn 
the sickness of my heart,” she re. 
plied, <I am not altogether well, 
my dearest husband.—Forgive my 
weakness, and believe how joyed | 
am to see thee.—Yes,” she repeated 
mournfully, “ overjoyed, although | 
weep.” “1 will kiss away those 
tears, my best beloved,” replied the 
knight, as he beheld the tears trick. 
ling over his lady’s face; but Aline 
withdrew herself gently from his 
arms, and said, “ Not yet, my hus- 
band, not yet.—I have a vow upon 
me.—Ask nothing now.—Thou wert 
ever kind and tenderly indulgent to 
thy wife.—Bear with her seeming 
coldness now.—Enter again the hall 
of your castle, refresh yourself, and 
let me lean upon your arm as I go 
in with you.” There were guests at 
the castle that day, who had come 
to meet with the knight of Carogne, 
and the lady Aline strove to call up 
somewhat of her wonted dignity as 
she sat beside her husband at the 
banquet. Yet looked she rather like 
one in a dreary dream, as she smiled 
so piteously at the lively discourse 
held by her husband and his friends, 
and took the cup which all had 
courteously kissed to her health ere 
they drank from it. 
The sleeping chamber of the knight 
and his gentle dame adjoined to a 
little oratory, where the young and 
faithful pair were ever wont to kneel 
beside each other, before they lay 
down to rest; to kneel beside each 
other, and to pray in a mild and 
thankful spirit to their God. When 
the knight went up that evening to 
his bed-chamber, he found not his 
wife there. She was kneeling in her 


her ers. ° 

but ften did he raise up his head to 
look for the coming of his wife. She 
came not, till his voice had oft-times 


ht her, and then 
Aline slowly entered with the lamp 
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: trembling hand, and placing 
om settle, a knelt down by her 
husband’s side. The knight started 
as the first sound of his lady’s voice 
broke upon his ear, there was so 
deep a sorrow in its tone. “ Let me 
kneel here,” she said, “I am not 
wont to kneel but to our blessed 
Lord, and now I only kneel before 
Him—beseeching Him to witness to 
the truth of every word I speak. 
My husband, do not seek to raise 
me, take little notice of me with 
your eyes, let your ears only regard 
me. Nay, do not touch me yet,” 
she added, as he held forth his arms 
towards her. “Oh! my beloved, I 
cannot have the strength to speak if 
you do. I have need of more than 
woman’s strength of soul, and so 
you will soon confess. It was but 
five days since the present time, 
when I was sitting in my green- 
wood bower; it was at the quiet 
even-tide, and I had dismi my 
maidens from attending me, that 
I might indulge in many thoughts ; 
blissful they were, for I thought 
upon my dear husband, and me- 
lancholy withal, because thou wert 
absent. Thou knowest there is a 
low wall enclosing the small green- 
sward court to which my apartments 
open: although this wall is low on the 
side next the court, yet it rises high 
above the moat surrounding t 

castle, so that I have sat in my 
bower and walked on that terrace- 
walk fearless at all hours. The sun 
was sinking slowly in the sky, and 
the shadows deepened where they 
fell; but I heeded nothing, till it 
seemed to me as if a man’s figure 
rose above the wall; I did not stir, 
but fixed my eyes earnestly upon the 
intruder. he gazed fearfully 
about him, and then passed quickly 
to the place where I sat. “I am in 
danger, I am pursued,’ he cried, with 
a fearful and smothered voice; ‘I 
must speak to thee alone.’ * I am 
alone,’ was my reply. ‘I would risk 
no chance of being discovered here,’ 
he said ; ‘ noble kinswoman, my life 
is in danger, wilt thou save me? I 
know the knight of Carogne is ab- 
sent, but wilt thou refuse me?’ All 
this time as he hesoughe me, the 

uire Jaques le Grys (for it was he 
groveled at my feet, 
strove to seize my hands as if. ims 


ploring for his life. Iknew not what 
to do, as, confused with the surprise 
of his appearance, I stood regarding 
him. Methought that once his eyes 
shrank beneath my steady gaze, but 
instantly he spake with greater ener- 
gy- ‘What wouldst thou have me to 
do? Where could I shelter thee?’ 
1 said at length to him, scarce know- 
ing what I did say. He caught me 
by the wrist, and looking me full in 
the face, muttered with a voice which 
seemeth yet in my ear, ‘ The dun- 
geon ;'—he led the way, and trode 
with stealthy pace, stopping to listen 
at every step he made—no ear heard 
us, no eye beheld us.” The lady 
faltered as she spoke, she clung for 
support to the bed, and bit her nether 
lip which quivered with the agony of 
her feelings ; then turning away her 
face farther from the gaze of the 
knight, she spoke as if every breath- 
ing of her voice were torn forci- 
bly from her bosom. At last she de- 
clared to him her misery, and at last 
her husband comprehended her sad 
words. ‘ There is atale which thou 
hast read to me,” she said, “ the 
story of a young and gentle lady’s 
woes. A matron she was, and fa- 
mous in Old Rome. She was like me, 
a faithful wife, faithful and happy, 
but not always—you did not chide 
me when I wept at her sad story.” 
Again the lady paused; but her 
husband speaking not during her si- 
lence, she said, “ Thou art waiting 
for the name of that Roman lady, 
whose woes resembled mine; know- 
ing her name, you will know my 
shame too well—Lucrece, the wife 
of one lord Collatinus.” 

The lady of Carogne said no 
more, but bowed her face upon her 
bosom, and one blush of deepest 
scarlet spread over that face and 
bosom. Neither did the knight reply 
to her woful words, but he lay 
breathless it seemed in the stillness 
of his wrath: the which when his 

perceived, fearing that a fit or 
swoon might be upon him, she rose 
up from her knees with a trembling 
haste, and bending over the bed 
gazed upon his face. His eyes were 
wide open, but he stared upon her 
like one under the forceful spell of 
some horrid dream. The sweat- beads 
started from his brow, and the poor 
lady wiped them away, her tears 
2B2 
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falling all the while. She could not, 
as she passéd her hand over his 
broad forehead, she could not bear to 
turn from him ; and so she stood be- 
side him, with her fingers parting 
away his thick hair, and sometimes 
preseing her soft, cold palm upon his 
burning temples. Soon his chest be- 
gan to heave violently, and deep long 
sighs burst from him, and the large 
tears gushed into his eyes. He rose 
up, and clasped his poor dishonoured 
lady to his bosom, who lay there 
and yielded to the weakness of her 
womanly anguish. But the force of 
her grief relieved her, and she arose, 
and listened to the questions of her 
husband, replying to them with a 
calmness that surprised herself. It 
was break of day ere their conference 
had finished; and then the poor lady 
who had resolutely but quietly re- 
fused to lie down by her husband's 
side, lay at his feet and slept; yea, 
slept like an innocent babe on the 
bosom of its mother. The knight 
feared to disturb her tranquil slum- 
ber; he could not sleep, but never 
did he hang with more admiring 
fondness over her lovely countenance, 
than when he now gazed upon it, 
and felt himself a heart-broken and 
dishonoured husband. It was noon 
ere the lady of Carogne awoke, and 
though thoughts of agony darted 
across her mind with the waking of 
her memory, she struggled in her 
prayers for the mastery over her 
wretchedness, and the grace of God 
prevailed. Her shame was known 
to her husband, and now she shrank 
not from the notice of the whole 
world. Pity and censure were be- 
come indifferent toher. Toclear his 
honour she resolved to expose herself 
to indignity and public disgrace. Se- 
cret her wrongs had been, but they 
had tom her from the husband of 
her youth; and as she could not in 
common justice conceal her disho- 
nour from him, she felt it a duty to 
publish abroad the story of her indig- 
nity, and the name of the wretch 
who had dishonoured her. “ Sum- 
mon together,” she said to the knight 
of Carogne, “ summon with all 
haste, my friends and kinsmen, and 
bear me along with them to the earl 
of Alencon, yourliege lord. Tell to 
him what I have suffered, and let 
him call me, if he will, to his pre- 
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sence. Let him confront me with the 
wretch whom I would gladly never 


behold again. Then you shall he 
that wicked squire humbly confess 
his guilt, and then shall he entreat 
the pardon which he deserves not to 
receive, but which 1 know that thou 
wilt grant. The bill of our divorce 
shall so be given ; and another lady 
of Carogne of spotless chastity, and 
faithful as I have been, shalt thoy 
bring back to this castle. I will 
henceforward seek no spouse but thy 
memory, and my hope of heaven; 
and I will pray for thee till I may 
meet with thee again in heaven, 
where there shall be neither marry. 
ing nor giving in marriage.” The 
knight of Carogne and the squire 
Jaques le Grys, were both of the land 
and household of the earl of Alen- 
con, and the squire was in constant 
attendance on the ear] his lord, and 
well beloved by him. The knight 
knew how great an influence the 
squire had obtained over his lord, 
and he determined to lose no time in 
following that part of his lady’s 
counsel which he approved; he 
therefore set off to the castle of the 
earl, but he left the Jady Aline in the 
protection of her own kinsmen, whom 
he had called together at her desire. 
Accompanied by a few of his own 
nearest friends, the knight obtained 
an audience of his lord ; but he seem- 
ed to speak in vain, when he recited 
the tale of his wife's dishonour to the 
earl; so perfect was his affection and 
confidence in the squire Jaques, that 
the earl] would give no credence to 
what he heard. He commanded that 
the lady should herself appear in 
person to accuse, if she would dare 
to do so, his beloved squire. As I 
have before related, the young and 
tender lady of Carogne, since the 
night when she revealed her shame, 
had shaken off all feeble timidity, 
and possessed herself through the 
power of God with a wondrous com- 
posure, and dignity of mien and 
manner. The dohsnstie which had 
been done to her body, and the weak- 
ness of the mere woman, had been 
forgotten amid the deep and more 
solemn feelings which now occupied 
her soul. rhea i at 
of the earl o » ? 
supported, by her own aged father, 
and she sat down with the quiet dig- 
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nity of one who appsered there ra- 
ther to command than to be ques- 
tioned and judged. As soon as she 
had raised her veil from off her fair 
sad face, the meekness and purity of 
expression which adorned her loveli- 
ness of feature, and the graceful de- 
licacy which dwelt in all her gentle 
movements, touched the heart of every 
person who beheld her, so that many 
wondered within themselves, and be- 
lieved not that such a pure and de- 
licate lady was in fact a defiled, 
though an unwilling adulteress. 
When she was called upon by the 
earl of ape pe to speak, the lady 
stood up, and a faint flush came over 
her face, but passed instantly away. 
“It is notmy own dishonour,” she said 
with a slow clear voice, “‘ which hath 
brought me hither. I forgive him 
for myself, as I hope to be forgiven by 
my God; but I have a husband whose 
honour hath worn no stain till now, 
and for whose sake I come forth from 
the privacy in which I would fain 
hide myself, and my shame for ever: 
I come into the presence of men, and 
under the eye of God, to proclaim 
myself a pollution to my husband’s 
bed, a disgrace to his house and 
name, and all through the brutal 
violence of the squire Jaques le Grys. 
I accuse him by name as the ravisher 
of my weak and unwilling person. 
Here do I stand in the presence of 
the lord of Alencgon and this noble 
company, to declare the time and 
manner of the aforesaid shameful 
deed, and to recount, should it be re- 
quired, every particular of his most 
atrocious conduct. Let Jaques le 
Grys be called to answer for himself, 
ior I.do not see him here,” she con- 
tinued, after she had gazed inquir- 
ingly around her. ‘ Bid Jaques le 
Grys to come hither,” said the earl of 
Alencon to one of his attendants. 
Fu unlike a guilty paw appeared 
i le Grys as he entered the 
» bearing himself with cheerful 
carelessness towards all but the lord 
of Alencon, and the lady of Ca- 
rogne; to them he bowed. with 
every expression of courteous re- 
Spect; and then stood modestly but 
manfully before the earl, as if wait- 
ing for his commands.. Noone spoke 
far some seconds,, and when . the 
knight of Carogne was , about | to 


break the reigning silence, the squire 


interrupted him, to ask one who 
stood next him, for what purpose so 
many were assembled together, re- 
marking, with a smiling look, that he 
had but an hour since returned from 
off a journey, and that no such con- 
vocation had been mentioned before 
his departure. “ Thou canst in- 
form me perchance,” he said to the 
knight of Carogne; “I think thou 
wert about to speak, and I must en- 
treat thy pardon for my preventing 
thee. Now I do bethink me, thou 
hast been across the seas, good knight 
of Carogne, permit me most hearti- 
ly to welcome thy return. Ah, it 
may be to celebrate thy coming, that 
our noble lord hath called together 
all this goodly company. It shames 
me to appear so late to bid thee wel- 
come—Fair lady of Carogne, I must 
turn to thee,’—* Silence, silence, I 
command, loose caitiff,” shouted the 
furious knight as he strided to the 
centre of the hall, his face burning 
and his eyes flashing with rage. 
«« My lord of Alencon, I demand your 
interference to stop at once this 
gentle squire’s parleying. I will tell 
the young gentleman why we have 
assembled here,—I will tell him of 
my wife’s dishonour and her hus- 
band’s vengeance ;— yes, tell him of 
the time which he hath so conveni- 
ently forgotten.” Silence was again 
commanded, and by the earl of 
Alencon himself, who gravely re- 
buked the intemperate warmth of 
the knight; and then called upon 
the lady of Carogne to bring for- 
ward her accusation against the 
squire Jaques le Grys. 

At the first appearance of her 
ravisher, the poor lady had felt as 
if the sickly chills of death were 
creeping through her frame; an op- 
pressive langour seemed to bear 
down beneath it every faculty of her 
mind. Ali motionless and silent she 
sate, and she had not a wish to attempt 
the concealment of her feelings, for 
their flow seemed frozen within her ; 
but when the shameless pperente 
ed to her, and addressed her by her 
name, every power and hope of\far- 
ther exertion seemed to desert her, 
and she felt almost as if she were in 
fact the guilty one, sinking under the 
weight of the conviction which had 
overtaken her. Her husband's vio- 
lence aroused her; and as her self- 
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ssession returned, she smiled with- 

in herself at her own weakness. 
With a look of fearless composure 
she raised her eyes, and pushed back 
her hair from her brow, and the true 
eloquence of truth and virtue spake 
in her words. But the squire was not 
to be confounded ; by turns he af- 
fected to be surprised, indignant, nay 
amused by the strangeness of the ac- 
cusation brought against him. With 
apparent attention he then listened 
to the details which the lady was 
obliged to give: he listened but a 
short time, for at last he seemed un- 
able to restrain himself. “ This must 
roceed no farther,” he said solemn- 
ly. «¢ My lord,” he added, “ I be- 
seech you to interfere. I should treat 
this charge with thé contempt which 
it deserves, were my own character 
alone concerned ; but the relation in 
which I stand to yourself, the office 
which I hold near your person, call 
upon me to come forward and to 
challenge the strictest inquiry, as to 
this most valorous adventure which 
is charged upon me. My lord of 


Alencon, there is a question I must 
beg to ask of thee. Canst thou 
recal the day on which thy noble 


cousin and his bride were enter- 
tained in state within this castle?” 
The earl of Alencon thought within 
himself, and named the fourth of 
April. “ And on that day,” replied 
the squire, “I was at the castle of 
Argentueil? So we are told. Let 
me ask again—Who was in atten- 
dance on thy person on the fourth of 
April?” The earl answered with- 
out hesitation. ‘“ Thou wert, Jaket, 
most certainly ; and now that I re- 
member me, thou wert at my side 
during the whole of that day, saving 
for the space, I should think, of 
three hours. Was not this the case? 
About three hours?” “ It was, my 
lord,” replied the squire Jaket. “ Ac- 
count then, for the way in which 
those three hours were employed, 
and we must be satisfied.” The 
squire coloured deeply as he bowed, 
and then entreated to be excused 
replying to that question; but he 
beg to remark, that the distance 
of the earl’s castle from that of Ar- 
gentueil was above three and twenty 
miles. He to know if his 
entrance to the castle of the knight 
had been perceived by any persons ; 
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if by any of the servants, who 
he thought, have seen ‘him during 
some part of his sojourn at Argen- 
tueil. He had been seen by no one 
but the lady herself; and there were 
no witnesses to confirm her assertion. 
The lady of Carogne now calmly 
reminded the earl of the question he 
had put to the squire. In what 
manner those three hours had been 
employed? Deeper still was the co- 
lour that mounted over the counte- 
nance of Jaques le Grys. He drew 
near to the earl his master, and mur- 
mured a few words in an under tone. 
The earl paused awhile, and then 
said, “‘ Yes, it will be the surer way 
of discovering the truth. One in- 
trigue may perchance confound the 
other.” He commanded three of the 
noblest gentlemen present to go to 
the lodging of Berina Lunaro, and to 
conduct her immediately to his pre- 
sence. They returned within ten 
minutes, accompanied by the wan- 
ton Italian, and she confessed, with 
an assumed reluctance, that three 
hours, on the fourth day of April, 
had been passed by the squire Jaques 
le Grys in her society. Would it 
have been supposed, that with little 
farther investigation, with no other 
evidence than that given by Berina 
Lunaro, an Italian courtezan, the 
earl of Alencon declared his squire in- 
nocent of the crime whereof he was 
accused? He said to the lady, that 
she did but dream it; wherefore 
that he would maintain his squire. 
The lady of Carogne had not 
spoken while the Italian remained in 
the hall. She waited till the earl had 
delivered all his judgment, and then 
she rose with the same self-posses- 
sion which had before distinguished 
her, and turning to the company, 
spake to this intent: “It was for 
justice that I came hither, and now 
I will depart, for 1 may seek justice 
here no longer. My lord of Alencon, 
listen to these my words, . 
speak thus plainly even in thy pre- 
sence; I hire not been justly deal 
with, and this your spirit will tell 
u, if you ask it fai . Before 
T leave you I would call these facts to 
your remembrance. [haved welt with- 
in notice since my early youth. 
My father’s name hath ever beer! Te 
vered, and while I lived with him and 


my own mother, f was unblamed by 
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you, and by my parents’ many friends. 
My honoured father hath come hither 
leading his child with his own hand. 
Would he have done thus if I were 
the loose shameless wretch you take 
me for? With my husband I have 
lived happy, and in sweetest con- 
fidence of heart; I never have de- 
ceived him, and I would not be less 
honest than heretofore, when I last 
met him, a dishonoured wife. You 
know, from what you have heard, as 
to the secresy of your false squire’s 
plans, that had I pleased to seem so, 
| might now have seemed an unde- 
filed wife ; he would have kept his 
secret perchance as closely as he 
keeps it now. But here I stand, and 
openly proclaim my shame. Here I 
renounce my husband and my home; 
and here I solemnly repeat, that 
Jaques le Grys, your squire, was in- 
deed the brutal ravisher of this vile 
body. The time may come when 
you will R iste full credence to my 
words. Methinks it was almost too 
hard on me, fallen as I am, to call 
into my presence that bold Italian 
wanton, and then to hear her as a 
more faithful witness than myself. 
This was poor justice, it was unkind, 
unpitying, to believe that common 
courtezan before the wife, the honest 
and devoted wife, of this brave knight 
your servant.” 

When the lady had thus spoken, 
she turned away, and waited not for 
a reply. Warned she might be by 
the look of unconcern which still re- 
mained upon the earl of Alencon’s 
face. But as she went, she stopped 
some few times and clung to her old 
father’s arm more closely, and once 
she bowed her face upon his shoulder, 
and an hysteric sob was heard; her 
veil concealed her countenance, and 
afterwards she betrayed no sign of 
agitation ; but with a firm step, and 
with much dignity she left, in com- 
pany with her husband and kinsman, 
the castle of the earl of Alencon. 

The knight of Carogne was net to 
be silenced, although thus dismissed 
by the earl his master. He well 
trusted and believed his wife, and so 
he went to Paris and showed the 
matter unto the parliament there ; 
and he there appealed Jaques le 
va be who did appear, and answered 
to his appeal, 

It was said that the earl of Alencon 
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was sore displeased at the determin- 
ed conduct of the brave knight, and 
oftentimes would he have had him 
slain, but that the matter was in the 
parliament. But the knight of Ca- 
rogne was of great courage, and he 
persisted that he would maintain his 
quarrel to the death; and because 
the lady could make no proof against 
Jaques le Grys but by her own words, 
judgment was given by the parlia- 
ment, that mortal battle should be 
done at Paris, between the knight 
and the squire; and it was judged 
that if the knight of Carogne should 
be overcome in that battle, and yet 
survive, that he should be hanged ; 
and the lady his wife was judged, 
in such a case, without remedy, to 
be burnt. It was in a place called 
St. Katherine, behind the Temple, 
in Paris, that the lists were made. 
And thither the king repaired with 
his uncles, and the duke of Burgun- 
dy, and his great lords, and much 
people, so much that it was a mar- 
velous sight to behold them. Then 
the two champions came into the field, 
armed at all points. The earl of St. 
Poule governed John of Carogne, and 
the earl of Alencon’s company was 
with Jaques le Grys. There was a 
rfect silence commanded, and the 
night walked up to that part of the 
field where his lady was sitting in a 
chair covered with black. He spake 
to her thus in a loud voice: “‘ Dame, 
by your information, and in your 
quarrel, I do put my life in adven- 
ture as to fight with Jaques le Grys 
—you know if the cause be just and 
true.” The poor lady’s face was 
deadly wan, and her frame, which 
had been wasted by continual _ 
at her heart, trembled all over from 
the agony of those moments. But 
she rose up immediately that her 
husband had ceased to speak, and a 
new and powerful spirit seemed to 
support her as she called out, “ Sir, 
it is as I have Se ee _— 
surely—the cause is g 

ond, pr So” distinct were the 
tones of her clear voice, that her 
words were heard all over the field ; 
and when she had spoken them, the 
fearfulness of her mind had passed 
from her. She knelt down, and 
seemed then like another creature, 
and she lifted up her clasped hands 
towards the high heavens, and, all 
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regardless of the crowd around her, 
she prayed aloud for her husband's 
life, and for victory to his good cause, 
The knight also knelt, and by her 
side, seeming to join in her prayers ; 
and when he arose, he kissed her 
forehead, and took her by the hand, 
and lifted her up, and blessed her, 
and himself, and so entered the field. 
The high and fearless = of the 
lady left ber not again, but as the 
fight raged beneath her she sat still 
in her black chair, looking up into 
heaven, and humbly praying all the 
time. It was a dreadful trial to her 
when she heard the trampling of 
their horses, and the forceful thrust- 
ing of the spears against their ar- 
mour, and the loud mad clashing of 
their swords. Once came a minute's 
pause. The lady looked not down, 
though the deep groaning of many 
who surrounded her went to her 
heart. She saw not that her hus- 
band was wounded, and again the 
champions rushed fiercely to the 
fight. The frequent blazing of their 
weapons in the sunshine darted often- 
times like lightning flashes before her 
eyes, and dazzled them into tears. 
Then the combat raged immediately 


below the place where she sat, and 
she seemed to feel the ground shaken 
beneath her feet, or she shrank away 
from the rapid blows, and thought 
they — the very air that blew 


over her face. Yet with all this 
dreadful sense of the passing combat, 
the powers of her mind clung and 
trusted to one exalted hope, and that 
hope did not fail her. 

There was another, but not a silent 
pause, a general stirring sounded 
throughout the crowd, and voices 
burst forth on all sides, some in 
shoutings of joy. Aline knew that 
her husband’s fate was decided, ei- 
ther by victory, or the certainty of 
death. All her womanly feeli 
rushed back upon her heart; she did 
not dare to look down, but slowly 
she closed her eyes, and then sank 
back, overpowered by a swoon. 

Although the attention of most per- 
sons was now drawn entirely to the 
situation of the combatants, some 
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there were who turned to the poor 
lady; and by their assistance she 
woke up) from the swoon which had 
fallen upon her. Her husband’s 
form first met her sight, but not 
gashed with wounds, not stretched 
breathless and ghastly on the earth. 
He was standing erect before his 
king, and she saw that the king 
smiled upon him—Jaques le Grys 
was slain, and his corpse was yet 
lying where he fell. He had con- 
fessed his guilt. 

Another trial yet awaited Aline of 
Carogne, and from it the heroic 
lady did not shrink. With her hus- 
band she had left the field of the 
combat for the church of our Ladye 
in Paris, and there they had on their 
knees humbly and heartily offered 
up their thanks and ere to the 
throne of grace. They had now 
risen; and Aline leaned upon her 
husband’s bosom, and wept freely. 
She had not ceased weeping when he 
led her to a small door, which open- 
ed from one of the side aisles near 
the high altar, to the cloisters of the 
adjoining convent. Oftentimes did 
the knight clasp more tenderly in 
his arms his young and weeping 
lady ; and oftentimes did he kiss 
with his trembling lips her forehead, 
and her lips, and her pale cheek, and 
the one little thin hand which lay 
upon his shoulder. At length she 
lifted up her head, and a smile play- 
ed about her lips, though it scarcely 
rose into her large melancholy eyes. 
Once more she sank upon his bosom, 
and their lips met in one last kiss. 
Then he suffered her to raise her 
head from his breast, and to with- 
draw her hand from his grasp, and 
his eyes alone followed with their 
earnest gaze the form which depart- 
ed from: his. sight—for:ever. The 
knight of Carogne sailed as a pil- 
grim to the holy city of Jerusalem ; 
and r ing two years afterwards 
to Paris, they showed him there the 
tomb of his faithful wife. In a few 
months from that time: they laid his 
corpse beneath the same tomb, in 


the church of our Ladye in Paris. 
CysiL. 
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GREEK TRAGIC SCENES. 
No. IT. 


SOPHOCLES. 


FROM THE ELECTRA. 


As the character of Clytemnestra 
in schylus is distinguished hy a 
masculine energy, that of Electra in 
Sophocles is brought out in grace- 
ful relief, as a model of generous 
and enthusiastic sisterly affection.— 
The overflowing of her tenderness 
and joy on the recognition of the re- 
turned Orestes, betraying her irito 
a forgetfulness of their mutual cri- 
tical situation and a heedlessness of 
danger, evinces the poet’s close ob- 
servation of nature. He has con- 
trived, with exquisite art, to soften 
the impression of horror which is 


unavoidably excited by the vindictive 
resentment of Electra towards her 
own mother, by heightening the af- 
fecting touches of her fondness for 
the brother from whom she had 
parted in his infancy, and of the 
pious and melancholy sentiment with 
which she cherishes the memory of 
her father. The latter is finely 
thrown in as a motive for her ferocity 
in the very acting of the appalling 
catastrophe, when she exhorts Orestes 
to repeat his blow: a refined al- 
lusion to the second wound of Aga- 
memnon. Viva. 


Evectra. Chorus of Native Virgins. 
To them enter OrEsTES, his Guardian, and one or two Attendants 
bearing an Urn. 


Orestes. Inform me, damsels; have I heard aright? 

And tread I now aright the way I seek? 
Chorus. What dost thou seek, and what thy wish in coming? 
Orestes. I have long sought the mansion of Aigisthus. 
Chorus. In the right way thou art, and he that show’d thee 


Stands clear of blame. 


Orestes. Who of your company 
Will speak the welcome presence of us both ? 
Chorus. She: if she needs must tell a brother’s death. 
Orestes. Go, lady: enter in, and signify | 
That certain Phocyan strangers seek Aigisthus. 
Electra. Ah me unhappy! bringst thou certain proofs 
Of that sad rumour which has met our ears ? 
Orestes. What you have heard I know not: but th’ old man, 
Straphius, has sent a message of Orestes. 


Electra. What, stranger, is the m 
with us in this urn 


Orestes. Thou seest we carry 


e? How I tremble! 


The crumbled: relics of Orestes dead. 
Electra. Oh wretched that I am ! it then is clear ; 
My whole vast anguish stares me in the face. , 
Orestes. If that thou weepst th’ ill-fortunes of Orestes— 
Know that this vase contains his rested ashes. __. 
Electra. Beseech you, stranger ! let me, by the Gods, 
If that ey urn indeed enshrines my brother— 


Let me 


ut hold it in my hands: and weep 


For these sad ashes, for myself, and all 


My race at once. 


Orestes. Ho! ye that bear the ura, 
Give it the lady, whosoe’er she is ; 
Not in the spirit of ill-will she aske it ; 
Some friend perchance of his, or near of blood. 
Electra (taking the urn in her arms). Oh dear memorial of the most 


beloved 


Of men! thou remnant of Orestes’ soul ! 








With hopes how different do I now receive thee 
From those with which I sent thee forth! for now 
I grasp thee in my hands, and thou art nothing. 
Yet then, poor youth! 1 sent thee from our house, 
Radiant in all thy bloom. Oh! would that life 
Had left me, ere I sent thee thus away 
Into a wy land, when I by stealth 
Preserved thee safe, and snatch’d thee from the slaughter ! 
So on that yery day thou mightst have fallen, 
And thus in quiet shared thy father’s tomb! 
Now far from home, and in a stranger land, 
A banish’d man, and parted from thy sister, 
Thou hast most foully fallen! Nor with these hands 
Could I, unhappy ! deck thy sprinkled corse, 
Or, as beseem’d me, bear the painful pile 
For th’ all-consuming fire: but thou, poor wretch ! 
Wert laid by foreign hands, and thou art here 
A heap of dust within a narrow urn. 
Oh me unhappy! unavailing dainties, 
Which many a time and oft in the days past 
I brought thee with sweet trouble! thou wert never 
Dear to thy mother as to me: and I 
Of all the household pee was thy nurse ; 
1, thy own sister, still conversed with thee. 
There is an end of all; for on one day 
All died with thee: departing, thou hast swept 
All with thee, like a storm: dead is my father : 
I too am dead to thee: thou dead and vanish’'d. 
My enemies—they laugh ; and she, my mother, 
Yet not my mother, is at her wits’ end 
With exultation: she, concerning whom 
Thou oft hast sent me messengers, and said 
That thou wouldst come in person and with vengeance. 
But thy most ill-starr’d fortune and my own 
Hath robb’d us of our hope, and brought me back, 
For thy dear person, ashes and a shade. 
Ah me! ah me !—ah pitiable form ! 
Oh! sent through paths of worst calamity 
Alas! my dearest! how hast thou destroy’d me! 
Thou hast destroy’d me verily, dear brother ! 
Then take me, take me with thee in thine urn ; 
Me, who am nothing, blended with thyself 
Who now art nothing, that I may hereafter 
Dwell with thee in th’ invisible abyss ; 
And since we shared together a like lot 
Here in this upper world, so let me not, 
When I am dead, fail of thy sepulchre: 
I do not see that grief disturbs the dead. 
Chorus. Of mortal father born, 
Be thou discreet, Electra: thy Orestes 
Was also mortal: mourn not to excess: 
We all must pay the debt of death. 
Orestes. Alas! alas! what shall J say ?>—Where fix 
Midst the perplexing words that crowd upon me? 
I am no longer master of my tongue. 
Electra. What troubles thee, or wherefore say’st thou this ? 
Soon — the noble person of wight, pa 
ectra. The very same ; in plight most wr . 
Orestes. Alas t for this wren ies me . 
Electra. Why this, O stranger! why these sighs for me? 
Orestes. Maid, impiously, unworthily ab ! 
Electra. The object of thy piteous phrase am I. 
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Orestes. Ab! for thy hapless, unespoused condition 3 

Electra. Why, stranger! dost thou groan and gaze upon me ? 
Orestes. How little did I know of my misfortunes ! ; 
Electra. From what, that I have said, discernst thou this ? 
Orestes. Seeing thee thus in singular distresses. 

Electra. And yet thou seest not half of what I suffer. 

Orestes. How can I look on worse than what I see? 

Electra. 1 dwell, perforce, with murderers. 


Orestes. How! with murderers? 


Electra. My father’s murderers: forced to be their slave. 

Orestes. Who drives thee on to this necessity ? 

Electra. She who is call’d—ah how unlike !—~my mother. 

Orestes. Say, by what usage ?—blows or sordid fare? 

Electra. Blows, and ill fare, and every kind of outrage. 

Orestes. And is there none to help or to prevent ? 

Electra. None—he I had—his ashes are before me. 

Orestes. Ill-fated maid! I gaze, and pity thee. 

Electra. Know, none has ever pitied me but thou. 

Orestes. 1 only sympathize with thy misfortunes. 

Electra. Art thou a kinsman then ? 

Orestes. I would inform thee 
If these were friendly. 

Electra. They are friendly ; trust them. 


Orestes (reaching out his hands to the urn). Set down this urn, and 


thou shalt Jearn the whole. 
Electra. Nay—by the Gods, treat me not thus, sweet stranger ! 
Orestes. Yield to my voice, and thou shalt not repent it. 
Electra. Stop—on my knees—bereave me not of that 
Which is most precious— 
Orestes. Nay—it must not be. 
Electra. Oh, my Orestes! I indeed am wretched 
If they deprive me of thy very tomb ! 
Orestes. Speak not so hardly: these are sighs misplaced. 
Electra. May not my sighs be utter’d for my brother ? 
Orestes. You speak not what you ought. 
Electra. Am I unworthy 
Of my dead brother? 
Orestes. Lady ! no, most worthy : 
But this is none of thine. 
Electra. It is, it is, 
If that I hold the relics of Orestes. 
Orestes. Thou dost not: “twas a flourish of my speech. 
Electra. O where then is my wretched brother’s tomb ? 
Orestes. Nowhere: the living do not want a tomb. 
Electra. What sayst thou, youth? 


Orestes. I speak no falsehood now. 
Electra. Is he alive? 

Orestes. If I am so, he lives. 

Electra. Ha! art thou he? 

Orestes. Look thou upon this ring ; 


It was my father’s: speak I truth or no? 
Electra. Oh blessed day! 
Orestes. Blest !|—I confirm thy witness. 
Electra. That voice—and art thou come? 
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Orestes. Seek me not elsewhere. 


Electra. And do I clasp thee in these arms? 
Orestes For ever! 


Electra. Oh dearest ladies! fellow country women } 
See you Orestes by this double plot 


Dead and alive! | 
We see it, gentle maiden ! be 


A tear of joy is stealing from our eyes. 
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Electra. Joy! joy! thou child; thow child 6f him T loved ! 

Thou art return’d at last:' yes, thou art come!’ 

Yes, thou art met; and look’st on her thou sigh’dst for ! 
Orestes. Yes—I am here, but wait, and wait in silence. 
Electra. What dost thou mean? 

Orestes. Be still, lest those within 

O’erhear us. 

Electra. By the never-wedded Dian, 

I cannot deign to tremble at the women 

Who block those rooms with a superfluous load. 
Orestes. Yet look to it: ev’n women have within 

A fiery spirit: thou hast proved it once. 

Electra. Oh, wo is me! thou bring’st it to my mind 

In all its naked horror, our misfortune, 

Which cannot be undone nor blotted out. 
Orestes. 1 know it: but when opportunity 

Declares itself, this deed may be remember’d. 
Electra. All, all occasions are the same to me 

To speak of this, as I in justice ought, 

And scarce my tongue has gain’d its liberty. 

Orestes. I think with you: but rein this liberty. 
Electra. How? 

Orestes. Give it not a loose, unless in season. 
Electra. Who fitly could exchange my words for silence 

When thou appear’st before me? beyond hope 

And expectation when J gaze upon thee ? 

Pylades goes in at the porch of the palace.) 
Orestes. Thou seest me, since the Gods urged my return. 
Electra. Oh heavens !—thou tell’st me stil] more pleasing tidings : 

If the Gods bring thee home, blest is thy coming. 
Orestes. I’m partly loth to give thy joy the curb, ~ 

And partly dread th’ excess of this thy transport. 
Electra. Oh thou, who after such a tedious time 

Took’st thy delightful journey, and hast deign’d 

To bless my vision with thy darling presence— 

If thou wouldst not behold me drown’d in sorrow— 
Orestes. What should I do? 

Electra. Do not deprive me of thee— 

The pleasure of thy sight, that I should lose thee. 
Orestes. 1 should be angry if another thought it. 

Electra. Thou wilt remain then ? 
Orestes. Wherefore should I not? 
Electra. Oh, my sweet friends !—I’ve heard again the voice 

I ne'er had hope to hear. Of late I held 

a speechless anger, nor would utter aught 

Of exclamation while I heard and suffer’d. 

But now I clasp thee: thou art in my sight 

With that beloved countenance, which in all 

My sore afflictions I could ne’er forget. 

Orestes. Break off this useless parley: 1 am not 

To learn how bad is she we call our mother, 

Nor that Agisthus draws my father’s wealth 

And pours it out to waste with heedless scattering : 

Thy talk debars us from the time that servés ; 

~ vo me rather what befits th’ occasion ; 

ow best, a ring openly or ambush’d, 

We now sey ‘and way re foe the laughter 

Of our yp eaten tn foes. Demean ‘thyself 

So that thy mother may not recognize 

Thy gladden’d brow, when I the palace enter. | 

But give thy sobs a vent, as for these tidings, 

Though told in falsehood. When we catch success, 
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We may allow our joy. and laugh in freedom. 

Electra. Nay, oh my brother! that which pleases thee 
Shall please me also: thou hast brought delight 
To,me, who could not gain it of myself. 

I would not for advantage to myself 

Trouble thee in the least: I should not thus 

Serve, as I ought, the Power whose presence aids us. 
What passes here thou know’st; is it not so? 
Egisthus is abroad: at home my mother. 

Fear not that she will see my face in smilés ; 

I feel the ancient inbred hate within me ; 

And since I look’d upon thee, shall not cease 

To weep—though they are tears of joy. For how 
Should I refrain, who saw thee thus at once 

Dead and alive? thou hast accomplish’d wonders: 
Nay—if my father should. return alive 

I should not deem the sight a prodigy 

But should believe 1 saw him. T hou hast reach’d me 
By such a wondrous path, ’tis surely fitting 

That thou dispose the matter to thy mind: 

Stood I alone, I would not from th’ attempt 

Shrink, but would die with honour or be free. 

Orestes. Beseech you, silence! for I hear the step 
Within of some-one passing through the doors. 

Electra (to Orestes and the attendants). Enter, oh strangers !_bearers 

of a gift 
Which may no inmate of this house reject, 
Nor yet accept with an ill-omen’d joy. 


Pytapes (coming from the Palace). 


Pylades. Oh most infatuate and deprived of sense ! 

Set ye no greater value on your lives, 

Or have ye not innate the power of reason, 

That when ye stand, I will not say most near, 

Fast in the jaws of peril, great and pressing, 

Ye have no knowledge? had J not kept close 

The door, your machinations would have reach’d 

The inner mansion, ere yourselves could enter. 

But, as it is, I have opposed to this 

My own precaution. et this prolix talk, 

And this immoderate burst of joy, and enter. 

To linger in conjunctures such as this 

Is fatal : tis the crisis of deliverance. 
Orestes. How stand affairs within, if I should enter ? 
Pylades. As thou couldst wish: there is not one could know thee. 
Orestes. Didst thou report me dead, as was befitting ? 
Pylades. Assure thee, thou art dead though standing here. 
Orestes. Rejoice they at these tidings? or what say they? 
Pylades. When all is done r ll tell thee. Now suffice it 

That all goes well, ev’n that which seemeth ill. 
Electra. Beseech you, tell me, who is this, my brother? 
Orestes. And pd st thou not ? 
Electra. - I cannot ev'n conjecture. 
Orestes. Thou know’st not to whose hands thou gavest me once ? 
Electra. To whose ?—what say’st thou ? 
Orestes. His, by whom thy foresight 

Sent me by stealth unto the land of Phocis. 
Electra. Ah! is,this he, the only faithful found 

Among the many, when my father bled ? ) 
Orestes. The same, assure thee : thou may’st spare thy eestions- 
Electra. O blessed day ! sole pillar of the house 

Of Agamemnon, say, how camest thou hither ? 
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And art thou he who from so many ills: 
Hast saved myself and him? oh dearest hands! 
Most pleasant service of those willing feet ! 
Why didst thou first deceive me on thy coming, , 
And not declare thyself, but kill me rather 
With words, although reserving deeds to bless me ? 
Hail, father! (for methinks I see my father, ) 
All hail !—but know that of all men the most 
I in one day bave hated thee and loved thee. 
Pylades. Enough—the broken theme of our discourse 
Unnumber’'d nights and days in equal round 
Will sure repair and show thee plain, Electra! 
Yet I repeat to you, who stand and hear me, - 
Now is the time of action: Clytemnestra 
Is now alone: there is no soul within: 
But if ye still procrastinate, reflect 
Ye then will fight the battle with opponents 
More on their prudent guard and more in number. 
Orestes. There is no need, my Pylades! to waste 
Time in more words; but let us pass within 
With our best speed, adoring the abodes 
Of my paternal Gods, that guard the porch. 
(Orestes and Pylades enter.) 
Electra. O king Apollo! mercifully hear them ! 
And me with them ; who with my utmost means 
Have paid thee offering with a liberal hand. 
Lycian Apollo! now, ‘tis all I can, 
I beg thee, fall before thee, and beseech thee : 
Be thou our ready helper in these plans : 
And manifest to men the penalty 
Of impious actions, such as Gods award them (goes in). 
Chorus. Look you where he stalks before, 
Mars resistless, gendering gore: 
See the roofs are closing oer 
Th’ unerring dogs of hell, 
Train’d by the furies to explore 
The plots of mischief fell : 
Not long the dream will halt behind, 
That hung o’er my prophetic mind. 


See th’ avenger of the dead 
Disappear with stealthy tread ; 
Th’ ancestral roof is o’er his head, 
He grasps the whetted blade : 
And Hermes has his footsteps led, 
And wrapp’d the fraud in shade ; 
He lingers not, but beckoning on 
Points to the goal the fated son. 


Evectra re-enters from the palace. 


Electra. Dearest of women! they are now about it: 
Do ye keep silent. 
Chorus. How? what is ’t they do? 
Electra. She trims the bow] for her own funeral feast, 
And they are close beside her. 
What dost thou 


Without the gates? ii 
Electra. To watch, for fear Aigisthus 
Should enter and surprise us, . 


OO aaa tt he Weslo 
ins fill the house ay Oe Oe change 
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Electra. Hear ye not; dearest.friends? one shrieks within. 

Chorus. I hear what I should not, and hearing shudder. 

Clytemnestra (within). Ah me unhappy ! Where art thou, Agisthus? 
Electra.. Hark !—some-one cries again ! 


Clytemnestra. My child! my child ! 
Pity the womb that bare thee. 
Electra. Yet from thee 


Orestes found no pity, nor his father. 
Chorus. Oh wretched city! miserable race ! 

Each day’s hard fate destroys you, and for ever. 
Clytemnestra (within). Ah me! I'm stricken. 


Electra. If thy arm be strong, 
Strike yet again. 
Clytemnestra. Alas! Again I’m stricken. 


Electra. Would that Aigisthus also felt the wound ! 
Chorus. | Thy curses are accomplish’d. He, who lay 
Beneath the earth, revives: the buried dead | 
Drains from his murderer’s veins the streaming blood. 


Orestes and Pytapes enter. 


Electra. Ha! they are here. Thy crimson’d hand, Orestes ! 
Distills the life-drops of thy firstling victim: 
But how it fares ‘tis not for me to say. 
Orestes. For all within the house exceeding well : 
Unless Apollo's prophecy be void, 
The wretched woman is at her last gasp: 
Thou needst not henceforth fear a mother’s spleen 
Will shamefully entreat thee. 


Chorus. Peace—break off; 
Xgisthus is in sight. 
Electra. Retire, oh youths! 


The man draws near, glad hastening from the suburb. 
Chorus. Go quick behind the gates. What ye have done 
Is well achieved. Complete the rest as well. 
Orestes. Trust me: it shall succeed to thy desire. 
Electra. Away! 
Orestes. I’m gone already. ( They withdraw.) 
Electra. What is here 
Now to be done shall be my own concern. 
Chorus. "Twere best bespeak him fair, that he may rush 
Blindly upon the snare of retribution. 


ZEGISTHUS enters. 


LEgisthus. Which of you knows, where lodge the Phocyan strangers, 
Who bring the news, they tell me, that Orestes 
Is dash’d to pieces in a chariot-race ! 
Thee, thee I ask ; thee who wert late so fierce: 
Thee it should most concern ; thou best canst say. 
Electra. 1 know ; for did I not, I should be strange 
Ev’n to the loss of him I loved the best. 
/Egisthus. Where then are these same strangers? come, inform me. 
Electra. Within: they meet there with a friendly hostess. 
Egisthus. Do they report then truly, thathe is dead? 
Electra. Not so: need bear with them not words, but proofs 


pe 
fEgisthus. Are they within 
My reach, that I may satisfy my eyes ? 
Electra. a are: Ido not envy thee the sight. 
AEgisthus. Thou speak’st, against thy custom, to rejoice me. 
Electra. If this‘can give thee joy, thou am be rejoice. 
ZEgisthus. Silence! at my command ; ‘and be the gates 


Thrown wide, that all of Argos and Mycene 
May see at once: if any of the people 
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Have late been buoyed up by an empty hope, 

Let him but look on that man’s corse and take 

The curb of my authority; nor:rouze’ | > 

His mind to violence, and feel my hand. 

Electra. Be this my province ; for at length I’ve learn’d 

To yield consent to those who are the mightiest. 

( Opens the gates ; the body of Clytemnestra is discovered 
within; a mantle thrown over it.) 
Aigisthus. O Jove! I see a spectacle, which late 

I languish’d to behold, presented to me. . 

If I provoke th’ avenging Power, I wish 

The words unsaid, e all the face, that I, 

As suits a kinsman, may bewail the dead, 

Orestes. Uplift the veil thyself: itis thy part, . 

Not mine, to view the corse, and greet it kindly. 
ZEgisthus. Thou sayest well: I'll do as thou advisest : 

If Clytemnestra keeps the mansion, call her, 

Orestes, She is beside thee: look not for her elsewhere. 

HEgisthus (removing the mantle from the dead body.) Ah! what is this 
I see: 

Orestes. | Whom dost thou fear? 

Whose are the features that escape thy knowledge ? 

isthus. Wretch thatI am! into what hands, what nets, 

Am I now fallen ? 

Orestes. Feel’st thou not already 

That thou alive conversest with the dead ? 
Egisthus, Alas! I know the meaning of thy words: 

It must be—’tis Orestes who accosts me. 

Orestes. Excellent prophet ! thou wert lately wrong. . — 
/Egisthus. Ah wretch! Iam undone: yet let me speak 

A few short words. 

Electra. No—not another word, 

I do beseech you by the Gods, my brother ! 

Let him not eke the time in speech. What wretch 

About to die but counts it gain to win . 

A brief delay in his extremity ? 

Put him to death on th’ instant, and deliver 

To the embalmers their fit perquisite, 

And take him from our sight: for this alone 

Can recompense me for my former rronge. 

Orestes (to A2gisthus). Go in, and speedily. There is no question 

Of speech, but of thy life. 
igisthus. Why wouldst thou lead me 

Within the chamber? if this deed of thine 

Show in thine eyes so fair, what need of darkness ? 

Were it not easy to dispatch me here ? 

Orestes. Thou canst not now command: go to the place 

Where thou didst kill my father, and there die. 
4Egisthus. Yes—it.is fitting 1 should view the house 

Around whose walls the woes of Pelops’ line, 

Present and future, flit before my sight. . i 
Orestes. Thine own, be sure: in this I am,thy prophet... 
/Egisthus. The art thou boastest of was not thy father’s, 
Orestes. Thou brawlest still: and dost retard,my, path: :; 

Go forward. vel 
ZEgisthus. Lead the way. t fended amr b 
Orestes. Go thou before me. .. 
‘Egisthus. Fear’st. thou that I should fly?,..., beds ef 
Orestes. . 7 Lest thou shouldst meet 

Too soft a death, I must maintain this poeat det 

of hice mworsl's 
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SCHILLER’S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
HIS rouTH (1759—1784). 


Awonc the writers of the conclud- 
ing part of the last century, there is 
none more deserving of our notice 
than Friedrich Schiller. Distin- 
guished alike for the splendour of his 
intellectual faculties, and the eleva- 
tion of his tastes and feelings, he has 
left behind him in his works a noble 
emblem of these ey qualities: and 
the reputation which he thus enjoys, 
and has merited, excites our atten- 
tion the more on considering the cir- 
cumstances under which it was ac- 
quired. Schiller had peculiar diffi- 
culties to strive with, and his success 
has likewise been peculiar. Much 
of his life was deformed by inquie- 
tude and disease, and it terminated 
at middle age; he composed in a 
language then scarcely settled into 
form, or admitted to a rank among 
the cultivated languages of Europe: 
yet his writings are remarkable for 
their extent and variety as well as 
their intrinsic excellence; and his 
own countrymen are not his only, or, 
perhaps, his principal admirers. It 
is difficult to collect or interpret the 
general voice; but the world, no 
less than Germany, seems already to 
have dignified him with the reputa- 
tion of a classic,—to have enrolled 
him among that select number whese 
works alanis not wholly to any 
age or nation, but who, having in- 
structed their own contemporaries, 
are claimed as instructors by the 
great family of mankind, and set 
apart for many centuries from the 
common oblivion which soon over- 
takes the mass of authors, a8 it does 
~ —e of other men. 

Such has been the high destiny of 
Schiller. His history aa haravter 
deserve our study for hiore than one 
reason. A natural and harmless 
feeling attracts us towards Such a 
subject; we dre anxious to know 
how so great a man passed through 
the world, how he lived, and moved, 
and had his being ; and the question, 
if properly investigated, might yield 


advantage as well “as pleasure. It” 


would be interesting to discover by 
what gifts and what employment of 
Ocr. 1893. 


abundance. The pu 


them he reached the eminence on 
which we now see him ; to follow the 
steps of his intellectual and moral 
culture; to gather from his life and 
works some picture of himself. It is 
worth inquiring, whether he, who 
could represent noble actions so well, 
did himself act nobly; how those 
powers of intellect, which in philoso- 
phy and art achieved so much, applied 
themselves to the every-day emer- 
gencies of life; how the generous 
ardour, which delights us in his poe- 
try, displayed itself in the common 
intercourse between man and man. 
It would at once instruct and gra- 
tify us if we could understand him 
thoroughly, could transport ourselves 
into his circumstances outward and 
inward, could see as he saw, and feel 
as he felt. 

But if the various utility of such a 
task is palpable enough, its difficul- 
ties are not less so. e should not 
lightly think of comprehending the 
very simplest character, in all its 
bearings; and it might argue vanity 
to boast of even a common acquain- 
tance with one like Schiller’s. Such 
men as he are misunderstood by their 
daily companions; much more by 
the distant observer, who gleans his 
information from scanty records, and 
casual notices of characteristic events, 
which biographers are often too in- 
dolent or injudicious to collect, and 
which the peaceful life of a man 
of letters usually supplies in little 

lished details 
of Schiller’s history are meagre and 
insufficient; and his writings, like 
those of every author, can afford but 
a dubious copy of his mid. Nor is 
it easy to decipher even this, with 


‘moderate accuracy, The haze of a 


foreign language, of foreign manners, 
and gn lange thinking strange to us, 
confuses and obscures the light, often 


Magnifying what is trivial, softening 


what ig rude, and sometimes hiding 
of distorting ‘what is beautiful. To 
take the dimensions of Schifler’s mind 


“were a hard enterprizé, in any case ; 


harder still with these impediments. 
Accoulingly we do not, in this 
2C 
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lace, pretend to attempt’ its we 

ave no finished portrait of his cha- 
racter to offer, no formal estimate of 
his works. It will be enough for us 
if, in glancing over his life, we can 
satisfy a simple curiosity, about the 
fortunes and chief peculiarities of a 
man connected with us by a bond 
so kindly as that of the teacher to 
the taught, the giver to the receiver 
of mental delight ; if, in wander- 
ing through his intellectual creation, 
we can enjoy once more the magni- 
‘ficence-and fragrant beauty of that 
fairy land, and express our feelings, 
where we do not aim at judging and 
deciding. 

Johann Christoph Friedrich Schil- 
ler was a native of Marbach, a small 
town of Wiirtemberg, situated on 
the banks of the Neckar. He was 
born on the 10th of November, 1759, 
a few months later than our own 
Robert Burns. Schiller’s early cul- 
ture was favoured by the dispositions, 
but obstructed by the outward cir- 
cumstances of his parents. Though 
removed above the pressure of pover- 
ty, their station was dependent and 
fluctuating; it involved a frequent 
change of place and plan. Johann 
Caspar Schiller, the father, had been 
# surgeon in the Bavarian army ; he 
served in the Netherlands during the 
Succession War. After his return 
home to Wiirtemberg, he laid aside 
the medical profession, having ob- 
tained a commission of ensign and 
adjutant under his native Ben. 
This post he held successively in two 
regiments ; he had changed into the 
second, and was absent on active 
duty when Friedrich was born. The 

eace of Paris put an end to his mi- 
itary employment ; but Caspar had 
shown himself an intelligent, unas- 
suming, and useful man, and the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg was willing to 
retain him in his service. The lay- 
ing out of various nurseries and plan- 
tations in the pleasure-grounds of 
Ludwigsburg and Solitude was en- 
trusted to the retired soldier, now 
advanced to the rank of Captain: he 
removed from one establishment to 
another, from time to time; and con- 
tinued in the Duke’s pay till death. 
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FOct. 
In his latter years he resided chiefly 


_at Ludwigs 


This mode of life was not the most 
ig, ew for educating such a bey 
as Friedrich; but the native worth 
of his parents did more than compen- 
sate for the disadvantages of their 
worldly condition and their limited 
acquirements in knowledge. The 
benevolence, the modest and pru- 
dent integrity, the true devoutuess 
of these good people shone forth at 
an after period, expanded and beau- 
tified in the character of their son: 
his heart was nourished by a con- 
stant exposure to such influences, 
and thus the better part of his edu- 
cation prospered well. The mother 
was a woran of many household vir- 
tues; to a warm affection for her 
children and husband she joined a 
degree of taste and intelligence which 
seldom goes along with it. She is 
said to have been a lover of poetry ; 
im particular an admiring reader of 
Utz and Gellert, writers whom it is 
creditable for one in her situation to 
have relished.* Her kindness and 
tenderness of heart peculiarly en- 
deared her ‘to Friedrich. Her hus- 
band appears to have been a person 
of great probity and meekness of 
temper, sincerely desirous to approve 
himself a useful member of society, 
and to do his duty conscientiously to 
all men. The seeds of many valua- 
ble qualities had been sown in him 
by nature; and though his early life 
had been unfavourable for their cul- 
tivation, he laboured not without 
success to remedy this disadvantage, 
in subsequent times. Such branches 
of science and losophy as lay 
within his reach he studied with di- 
ligence, whenever his professional 
employments left him leisure: on a 
subject connected with the latter he 
became an author.t But what chief- 
ly distinguished him was the prac- 
tice of a sincere piety, which seems 
to have diffused itself over all his 
feelings, and given to his clear and 
honest character that calm elevation 
which, in such a case, is its natural 
result. As his religion mingled itselt 
with every motive and action of his 
life, the wish which in all his wan- 





- pr She was of humble descent and little education, the daughter of a baker in 
wets. 
+ His book is entitled, Die Baumzucht im Grossen (the Cultivation of Trees on the 
Great Scale): it came to a second edition in 1806. 
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derings lay nearest his heart, the 
wish for the education of ‘his ‘only 
son, was likely to be deeply tinc- 
tured with it. There is yet pre- 
served, in his hand-writing, a prayer 
composed in advanced age, wherein 
he mentions how, at the child’s birth, 
he had entreated the Great Futher of 
all, “to supply in strength of spirit 
what must needs be wanting im out- 
ward instruction.” The grey-haired 
man, who had lived to see the ma- 
turity of his boy, could now express 
his solemn thankfulness, that ** God 
had heard the prayer of a mortal.” 
Friedrich followed the movements 
of his parents for some time; and 
had to gather the elements of learn- 
ing from various masters. Perhaps 
it was in part owing to this circum- 
stance, that his progress, though re- 
spectable, or more, was so little 
commensurate with what. he after- 
wards became, or with the capacities 
of which even his earliest years gave 
symptoms. Thoughtless and gay, 
as a buy is wont to be, he would 
sport and dissipate his time too lavish- 
ly, and had often enough reproaches 
to undergo for this ; but occasionally 
he was overtaken with feelings of 
deeper import, and used to express 
the agitations of his little mind in 
words and actions, which were first 
rightly interpreted when they were 
called to mind long afterwards. His 
school-fellows can now recollect that 
even his freaks had sometimes a 
poetic character ; and we may credit 
their testimony, that a certain ear- 
nestness of temper, a frank integri- 
ty, an appetite for things grand or 
moving, was discernible across all 
the caprices of his boyhood. Once, 
it is sald, during a tremendous thun- 
der-storm, his father missed him in 
the young group within doors; none 
of the sisters could tell what was be- 
come of Fritz, and the old man 
srew at length so anxious that he 
was forced to go out in quest of him. 
rhe truant was scarcely past in- 
fancy, and knew not the dangers of 
a scene so awful. His. father found 
him, at last, in a solitary place of 
tie neighbourhood, perched on the 
branch of a tree, gazing at the tem- 
Pestuous face of the sky, and watch- 
ing the flashes as in suecession they 
spread their lurid gleam over it. 
Uhe lightning, he said,, “was so 
fine! ”"—Such anecdotes, we have 


long known, are in themeelves of 
smail value: the present one has the 
additional defect of being somewhat 
dubious in regard to its authenticity. 
We have ventured to give it, as it 
came to us, notwithstanding. The 
picture of the boy Schiller worship- 
ping the thunder is not without a 
certain interest, for such as know the 
man. 

Schiller’s first teacher was Moser, 
the pastor and schdolmaster in the 
village of Lorch, where the parents 
resided from the sixth to the ninth 
year of their son. This person de< 
serves mention for the influence he 
exerted on the early history of his 
pupil: he seems to have given his 
name to the priest “ Moser” in the 
Robbers ; his spiritual: calling, and 
the conversation of his son, Rimself 
afterwards a preacher, are supposed 
to have suggested to Schiller the idea 
of consecrating himself to the cleri- 
cal profession. This idea, which 
laid hold of and cherished some pre-~ 
dominant though vague propensities 
of the boy’s disposition, suited well 
with the religious sentiments of the 
father, and was soon formed into a 
settled purpose. In the public school 
at Ludwigsburg, whither the family 
had now removed, his studies were 
regulated with this view; and he 
underwent, in four successive years, 
the annual examination before the 
Stuttgard commission, to which 
young men destined for the church 
are subjected in that country. Schil- 
ler’s temper was naturally devout : 
with a delicacy of feeling which tend- 
ed towards bashfulness and timidity, 
there was mingled in him a fervid 
impetuosity, which was ever strug- 
gling through its concealment, and 
indicating that he felt deeply and 
strongly as well as delicately. Such 
a turn of mind easily took the form 
of religion, prescribed to it by wa | 
example and early affections, as well 
as nature. Schiller looked forward 
to the sacred profession with alacri- 
ty: it was the serious. day-dream of 
all his boyhood, and much of -his 
youth. As yet, however, the pro- 
ject hovered before him at a great 
distance, and the path to its fulfil- 
ment offered him but little entertain- 
ment. His studies did not seize his 
attention firmly ; he followed them 
from a sense of , not of pleasure. 
Virgil — beamed to con< 
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strue accurately ; bit is said to have 
taken no deep interest in their poe- 
try. The tenderness and meek beau- 
ty of the first, the humour and sa- 

acity and capricious pathos of the 
fest, the matchless elegance of both, 
would of course escape his inexperi- 
enced perception ; while the matter 
of their writings must have appeared 
frigid and shallow to a mind so sus- 
ceptible. He loved rather to medi- 
tate on the splendours of the Lud- 
wigsburg theatre, which had in- 
flamed his imagination when he first 
saw it, in his ninth year, and given 
shape and materials to many of his 
subsequent reveries. Under these 
circumstances, his progress, with 
all his natural ability, could not be 
very striking ; the teachers did not 
fail now and then to visit him with 
their severities ; yet still there was 
a negligent success in his attempts, 
which, joified to his honest and vivid 
temper, made men augur well of 
him. The Stuttgard Examinators 


have marked him in their records 
with the customary formula of ap- 
roval, or, at worst, of toleration. 
hey usually designate him as “a boy 
of good hope,” werd bone spei. 


This “ good hope” was not, how- 
ever, destined to be realized in the 
way they expected: accidents oc- 
curred which changed the direction of 
Schiller’s exertions, and threatened 
for a time to prevent the success of 
them altogether. The Duke of Wiir- 
temberg had lately founded a free 
seminary for certain branches of pro- 
fessional education: it was first set 
up at Solitude, one of his country 
residences ; and had now been trans- 
ferred to Stuttgard, where, under an 
improved form, and with the name 
ot Karls-schule, we believe it still 
exists. The Duke proposed to give 


the sons of his military officers a pre- - 


ferable claim to the benefits of this 
institution: and having formed a 
good opinion both of Schiller and his 
father, he invited them to profit by 
this opportunity. The offer occa- 
sioned great embarrassment: the 
young man and his parents wére 
alike determined in favour of the 
church, a project with which’ this 
new one was inconsistent. © Their 
embarrassment was but increased, 
when the Duke, on learning the na- 


ture of their scruples, desired them . 


to think well before they decided. It 
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was out of ‘fear and with rehictance 
that his ‘proposal was accepted. 
Schiller enrolled himself in 1779. 
and turned, with a heavy heart, from 
freedom, and cherished hopes to 


‘Greek, and seclusion, and law. 


His anticipations turned out to be 
too just : the six years which he spent 
in this establishment were the most 
harassing and comfortless of his life. 
The Stuttgard system of education 
seems to have been formed on the 
principle, not of cherishing and cor- 
recting nature, but of rooting it out, 
and supplying its place with some- 
thing better. The process of teach. 
ing and living was conducted with 
the stiff formality of military drilling: 
every thing went on by statute and 
ordinance, there was no scope for 
the exercise of free-will, no allow- 
ance for the varieties of original 
structure. A scholar might possess 
what instincts or capacities he pleased; 
“‘ the regulations of the school” took 
no account of this: he must fit him- 
self into the common mould, which, 


-like the old giant’s bed, stood there 


by superior authority to receive and 
torture both the great and the little. 
The same strict and narrow course 
of reading and composition was 
marked out for each beforehand, and 
it was by stealth if he read or wrote 
any thing beside. Their domestic 
economy was regulated in the same 
spirit as their preceptorial: it con- 
sisted in the same sedulous exclusion 
of all that could border on pleasure 
or give any exercise.to choice. The 
pupils were kept apart from the con- 
versation+or sight of any person but 
their teachers ; none ever got beyond 
the precincts of despotism to snatch 


even a fearful joy ; their very amuse- 


ments proceeded by the word of 
command. 

How grievous all this must have 
been it is easy to conceive. ‘T’o Schil- 
ler it was more grievous thair to any 
other. Of an ardent and impetuous, 
yet delicate nature, while his dis- 
contentment devoured him intemal- 
ly, he was too modest and timid to 
give it the relief of utterance by 
deeds: or words. Locked. up within 


himself, he suffered deeply, but with- 


out complaining. Some ef his letters 


ritten during this riod have been 
exhibit the ineffec- 


tual of a fervid and busy 
mind, veiling its many chagrins u- 
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der a certain dreary patience, which 
only shows them more painfully. He 
pored over his lexicons and insipid 
tasks with an artificial composure ; 
but his spirit pined within him like 
a captives, when he looked forth 
into the cheerful world, or recollect- 
ed the affection of parents, the hopes 


and frolicksome enjoyments of past’ 


years. The misery he endured in 
this severe and lonely mode of exist- 
ence strengthened or produced in 
him a habit of constraint and shyness, 
which clung to his character through 
life. 

The study of law, for which he 
had never felt any predilection, na- 
turally grew in his mind to be the 
representative of all these evils, and 
his distaste for it went on increasing. 
On this point he made no secret of 
his feelings. One of the exercises 
prescribed yearly in the school was, 
a delineation of his own character, 
which each of the scholars was re- 
quired to give in at an appointed 
time: Schiller, on the first of these 
exhibitions, ventured to state his per- 
suasion, that he was not made to be 
a jurist, but called rather by his 
inclinations and faculties to the cle- 
rical profession. This statement of 
course produced no effect; he was 
forced te continue the accustomed 
course, and his dislike for law kept 
fast approaching to absolute disgust. 
In 1775, he was fortunate enough to 
get it relinquished, though at the 
expense of adopting another employ- 
ment, for which, in different circum- 
stances, he would hardly have de- 
clared himself. The study of medi- 
cine, for which a new institution was 
about this time added to the Stutt- 
gerd school, had no attractions for 
Schiller: he accepted .it only as a 
galling servitude in exchange for one 
more galling. His mind was bent 
on higher objects; and he still felt 
all his present vexations aggravated 
by the thought that his fairest ex- 
pectations from the future had been 


sacrificed to worldly convenience, 
and the humblest necessities of 
life. 

Meanwhile the youth was waxing 
into manhood, and the fetters of dis- 
cipline lay heavier on him, as his 
eatoba grew stronger, and his eyes 

ecame open to the stirring and va- 
riegated interests of the world, now 
unfolding itself to him under new and 
more glowing colours. As yet he 
contemplated the scene only from 
afar, and it seemed but the more 
gorgeous on that account. He longed 
to mingle in its busy current, and de- 
lighted to view the image of its 
movements in his favourite poets and 
historians. Plutarch and. Shaks- 
pesire ;* the writings of Klopstock, 

essing, Garve, Herder, Gersten- 
berg, Goethe, and a multitude of 
others, which marked the dawning 
literature of Germany, he had studied 
with a secret avidity: they gave him 
vague ideas of men and life, or 
awakened in him splendid visions of 
literary glory. Klopstock’s Messias, 
combined with his own religious ten- 
dencies, had early turned him to sa- 
cred poetry: before the end of his 
fourteenth year, he had finished what 
he called an “ epic poem,” entitled 
<‘ Moses.” The extraordinary popu- 
larity of Gerstenberg’s Ugolino, and 
Goethe’s Gétz von Berlichingen, next 
directed his attention to the drama ; 
and as admiration in a mind like 
his, full of blind activity and name- 
less aspirings, naturally issues in imi- 
tation, he plunged with equal ardour 
into this new subject, and produced 
his first tragedy Cosmo von Medicis, 
some fragments of which he retained 
and inserted in his Robbers. A mass 
of minor performances, -preserved a- 
mong his papers, or published in the 
Magazines of the time, serve suffi- 
ciently to show that his mind had 
already dimly discovered its destina- 
tion, and was striving with a restless 
vehemence to reach it, in spite of every 
obstacle. 





_" The feeling produced in him by Shakspeare he described long afterwards : it throws 
light on the general state of his temper and tastes. “* When I first, at a very early age,” 


he says, “ became acquainted with this 


I felt indignant at his coldness, his hard. 


hess Of heart, which permitted him in the most melting pathos to utter jests,—to mar, by 
the introduction of a fool, the soul-searching scenes of Hamlet, Lear, &c.; which now 
kept him still where my sensibilities hastened forward, now drove him carelessly onward 


where I would so gladly have lingered, 


* * * He was the object of my reverence and 


zealous study, for years before I could love himself. I was not yet capable of compre- 
hending Nature at first hand: I had but learned to admire her image reflected in the un- 
derstanding and put in order by rules.” Werke, Bd. viii. 2, S. 77, 
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Such obstacles were in his case 
neither few nor small. Schiller felt 
the mortifying truth that to arrive at 
the ideal world, he must first gain a 
footing in the real; that he might 
entertain high thoughts and longings, 
might reverence the beauties of na~ 
ture and grandeur of mind, but was 
born to toil for his daily bread. 
Poetry he loved with the passionate- 
ness of a first affection ; but he could 
not live by it; he honoured it too 
highly to wish to live by it. His 
prudence told him that he must yield 
to stern necessity, must ‘“ forsake 
the balmy climate of Pindus for the 
Greenland of a barren and dreary 
science of terms;” and he did not 
hesitate to obey. His professional 
studies were followed with a rigid 
though reluctant fidelity; it was 
only in leisure gained by superior di- 
ligence that he could yield himself to 
more favourite pursuits, Genius was 
to serve as the ornament of his infe- 
rior qualities, not as an excuse for 
the want of them. A 

But if, when such sacrifices were 
required, it was painful to comply 
with the dictates of his own reason, 
it was still more so to endure the 


harsh and superfluous restrictions of 
his teqthers. He felt it hard enough 
to be driven from the enchantments 
of poetry by the dull realities of duty ; 
but it was intolerable and degrading 
to be hemmed in still farther by the 


caprices of severe and formal peda- 
gogues. Schiller brooded glodmily 
over the constraints and hardships 
of his situation. Many plans he 
formed for deliverance. Sometimes 
he would escape in secret to catch a 
ag of the free and busy world to 
tim forbidden: sometimes he laid 
schemes for utterly abandoning a 

ace which he abhorred, and trust- 
ing to fortune for the rest. Often the 
sight of his class-books and school- 
apparatus became irksome beyond 
endurance ; he would feign sickness, 
that he might be left in his own 
chamber to write poetry and pursue 
hig darling studies without hades, 
The artifice did not long avail him; 
the masters noticed the regularity of 
his sickness, and sent him tasks to be 
done while it lasted. Even Schiller’s 
patience could not brook this; bis 
natural timidity gave place to-indig- 
nation ; he threw the paper of exer- 
cises at the fect of the messenger, 
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and said sternly that “here he w 
chuse his own studies.” = 
Under such corroding and con- 
tinual vexations, an ordinary spirit 
would have sunk at length, would 
have gradually given up its loftier 
aspirations, and sought refuge in 
vicious indulgence, or at best have 
sullenly harnessed itself into the 
yoke, and plodded through existence, 
weary, discontented, and broken, 
ever casting back a hankering look 
upon the dreams of youth, and ever 
without power torealize them. But 
Schiller was no ordinary character, 
and did not act like one. Beneath 
cold and re exterior, dignified 
with no artificial attractions, and 
marred in its native amiableness hy 
the incessant oistruction, the isola- 
tion and painful destitutions under 
which he lived, there was concealed 
a burning energy of soul, which no 
obstruction could extinguish. The 
hard circumstances of his fortune had 
prevented the natural developement 
of his mind ; his faculties had been 
cramped and misdirected: but they 
had gathered strength by opposition 
and the habit of self-dependence 
which it encouraged. His thoughts, 
unguided by a teacher, had sounded 
into the depths of his own nature and 
the mysteries of his own fate ; his 
feelings and passions, unshared by 
any other heart, had been driven 
back upon his own—where, like the 
voleanic fire that smoulders and 
fuses in secret, they accumulated till 
their force grew irresistible. 
Hitherto Schiller had passed for 
an unprofitable, a discontented, and 
a disobedient boy: but the time was 
now come when the gyves of school- 
discipline could no longer cripple and 
distort the giant might of his nature > 
he stood forth as a man, and wrench- 
ed asunder his fetters with a force 
that was felt at the extremities of 
Europe. The publication of the 
Robbers forms an era not only in 
Schiller’s history, but in the literature 
of the world; and there seems no 
doubt that, but for so mean a cause 
as the perverted discipline of the 
Stuttgard school, we had never seen 
this tragedy. Schiller commenced it in 
his nineteenth year ; and the circum- 
stances under which it was composed 
are to be traced in all its parts. It 
is the production of a strong untutor- 
ed spirit, consumed by an activity 
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for which, there is no outlet, indig- 
nant at the barriers which restraint, 
and grappling darkly with the phan- 
toms to which its own energy thus 
painfully imprisoned gives being. A 
rude simplicity, combined with a 
cloomy and overpowering force, are 
its chief characteristics ; they remind 
us of the defective cultivation as well 
as of the fervid and harassed feel- 
ings of its author. Above all, the 


latter quality is visible; the tragic’ 


interest of the Robbers is deep 
throughout—so deep that frequently 
it borders upon horror. A grim in- 
expiable fate is made the ruling prin- 
ciple: it envelopes and overshadows 
the whole; and under its louring 
influence, the fiercest efforts of hu- 
man will appear but like flashes that 
illuminate the wild scene with a brief 
and terrible splendour, and are lost 
for ever in the darkness. The un- 
searchable abysses of man’s destiny 
are laid open before us, black and 
profound, and appalling, as they 
seem to the young mind when it 
first attempts to explore them: the 
obstacles that thwart our faculties 
and wishes, the deceitfulness of hope, 
the nothingness of existence, are 
sketched in the sable colours, so na- 
tural to the enthusiast, when he first 
ventures upon life, and compares the 
world that is without him to the an- 
ticipations that were within. 

Karl von Moor is a character such 
as young poets always delight to con- 
template or delineate: to Schiller, 
the analogy of their situations must 
have peculiarly recommended him. 
Moor is animated into action by feel- 
ings similar to those under which his 
author was then suffering and long- 
ing to act. Gifted with every noble 
quality of manhood in overflowing 
abundance, Moor’s first expectations 
of life, and of the part he was to pla 
in it, had been glorious as a poet's 
dream. But the minor dexterities of 
management were not among his en- 
dowments: in his eagerness to reach 
the goal, he had forgotten that the 
course is a labyrinthic maze, beset 
with difficulties, of which some may 
be surmounted, some can only be 
evaded, many can be neither. Hur- 
ried on by the headlong impetuosi 
of his temper, he entangles himse 
la these perplexities ; and thinks to 
penetrate them not by skill and_pa- 
ence, but by open force. He is 


bafiled, deceived, and_,still moxe 
deeply involved ; hut et andl \s- 


appointment exasperate rather than, 
instruct him. He had expected he-. 
roes, and he finds mean men;. 
friends, and he finds smiling traitors 


to tempt him aside, to profit by his 
aberrations, and lead him onward to 
destruction: he had dreamed of mag- 


nanimity and every generous princi-, 


ple, he finds that prudence is the only 
virtue sure of its reward. Too fiery 
by nature, the intensity of his suffer- 
ings has now maddened him still far- 


ther: he is himself incapable of. 


calm reflection; and there is no coun- 
sellor at hand to assist him,—none, 
whose sympathy might assuage his 
miseries—whose wisdom might teach 
him to remedy or to endure them, 


He is stung by fury into action, and. 


his activity is at once blind and tre- 
mendous. Since the world is not the 
abode of unmixed integrity, he looks 
upon it as a den of thieves ; since its 
institutions may obstruct the ad- 
vancement of worth, and screen de- 
linguency from punishment, he re- 
gards the social union as a pestilent 
nuisance, the mischiefs of which it is 
fitting that he in his degree should 
do his best to repair, by means how- 
ever violent. 
spring of his conduct ; but he enno- 
bles it in his own eyes, by giving it 
the colour of a disinterested concern 
for the maintenance of justice,—the 
abasement of vice from its high 
places, and the exaltation of suffer- 
ing virtue. Single against the uni- 
verse, to appeal to the primary law 
of the stronger, to “ grasp the scales 
of Providence in a mortal’s hand,” 
is frantic and wicked ; but Moor has 
a force of soul which makes it likes 
wise awful. The interest lies in the 
conflict of this gigantic soul against 
the fearful odds which at length 
overwhelm it, and hurry it down to 
the darkest depths of ruin. 

The origina! conception of such a 
work as this betrays the inexperience 
no less than the vigour of youth: its 
execution gives a similar testimony. 
The characters of the piece, though 
traced in glowing colours, are outr, 
lines more than pictures: the few 
features we discover in them are 
drawn with elaborate minuteness ; 
but the rest are wanting. Every 
thing indicates the condition of a 
keen and powerful intellect, . which 


venge is the main. 
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had ‘studied men in books only; had, 
by self-examination and the perusal 
of history, detected and strongly 


seized some of the leadiujg peculiari-' 


ties of human nature; but was yet 
ignorant of all the minute and more 
complex principles which regulate 


mens conduct in actual life, and’ 


which only a knowledge of living 
men can unfold. If the hero of. the 
play forms something like an excep- 
tion to this remark, he is the sole ex- 
ception, and for reasons alluded to 
above: his character resembles the 
author’s own. Even with Karl the 
success is incomplete : with the other 
personages it is far more so. Franz 
von Moor is an amplified copy of 
Iago and Richard; but the copy is 
distorted as wellas amplified. ‘There 
is no air of reality in Franz: he is 
a villain of theory, who studies to 
accomplish his object by the most 
diabolical expedients, and soothes his 
conscience by arguing with the 
priest in favour of atheism and ma- 
terialism ; not the genuine villain of 
Shakspeare and nature, who employs 
his reasoning powers in creating new 
schemes and devising new means, 
and conquers remorse by avoiding it 
—by fixing his hopes and fears on the 
more pressing emergencies of worldly 
business. So reflective a miscreant 
as Franz could not exist: his calcu- 
lations would lead him to honesty, if 
merely because it was the best po- 
licy. 

Amelia, the only female in the 
piece, is a beautiful creation; but as 
imaginary as her persecutor Franz. 
Still and exalted in her warm enthu- 
siasm, devoted in her love to Moor, 
she moves before us as the inhabitant 
of a higher and simpler world than 
ours. ‘* He sails on troubled seas,” 
she exclaims, with a confusion of 
metaphors, which it is easy to par- 
don, “ he sails on troubled seas— 
Amelia’s love sails with him; he 
wanders in pathless desarts—Ame- 
lia’s love makes the burning sand 
grow green beneath him, and the 
stunted shrubs to blossom: the south 
scorehes his bare head; his feet 
are pinched by the northern snow; 
stormy hail beats round his temples 
-~Amelia’s love rocks him to sleep in 
the storm. Seas, and hills, and ho- 
rizons, are between us; but souls 
escape from their clay prisons, and 
meet in the paradise of Jove!” ~ She 
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is a fair vision, the beaw idéal of a 
poet’s first mistress; but has few 
mortal lineaments. » 

Similar defects are visible in almost 
all the other characters. Moor, the 
father, is a weak and fond old nian, 
who could have arrived at gray hairs 
in such a state of ignorance, nowhere 
but in a work of fiction. The infe. 
rior banditti are pamted with greater 
vigour, yet still in rugged and ill. 
shapen forms; their individuality js 
kept up by an extravagant exaggera- 
tion of their several peculiarities, 
Schiller himself pronounced a severe 
but not unfounded censure, when he 
said of this work in a maturer age, 
that his chief fault was in “ pre- 
suming to delineate men, two years 
before he had met one.” 

His skill in the art of composition 
surpassed his knowledge of the 
world; but that too was far from 
perfection. Schiller’s style in the 
Robbers is partly of a kind with the 
incidents and feelings which it repre- 
sents—strong and astonishing, and 
sometimes wildly grand; but like- 
wise inartificial, coarse, and gro- 
tesque. His sentences, in their rude 
emphasis, come down like the club 
of Hercules: the stroke is often of 
a crushing force, but its sweep is ir- 
regular and awkward. When Moor 
is involved in the deepest intricacies 
of the old question, necessity and free 
will, and has convinced himself that 
he is but an engine in the hands of 
some dark and irresistible power, he 
cries out: “ Why has my Perillus 
made of me a brazen bull to roast 
men in my glowing belly?” The 
stage-direction says, “ shaken with 
horror :” no wonder that he shook ! 

Schiller has admitted these faults, 
and explained their origin, in strong 
and sincere language, in a passage of 
which we have already quoted the 
conclusion. ‘A singular miscalcu- 
lation of nature,” he says, “ had 
combined my tical tendencies 
with the place of my birth. Any dis- 

osition to poetry did violence to the 
aws of the institution where I was 
educated, and contradicted the plan 
of its founder. For eight years my 
enthusiasm struggled with military 
discipline; but the passion for poetry 
is vehement and fiery as a first love. 
What discipline was meant to extin- 
guish it blew into a flame. To escape 
om arrangements that tortured me, 
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my heart sought refuge in the world 
of ideas, when as yet I was unac- 
uainted with the world of realities, 
from which iron bars excluded me. 
I was unacquainted with men—for 
the four hundred that lived with me 
were but repetitions of the same 
creature, true casts of one single 
mould, and of that very mould which 
plastic nature solemnly disclaimed. 
*** Thus circumstanced, a stran- 
ger to human characters and human 
fortunes, to hit the medium line be- 
tween angels and devils was an en- 
terprize in which I necessarily failed. 
In attempting it, my pencil necessa- 
rily brought out a monster, for which 
by good fortune the world had no 
original, and which I would not wish 
to be immortal, except to perpetuate 
an example of the offspring which 
Genius in its unnatural union with 
Thraldom may give to the world. 
I allude to the Robbers.” * 

Yet with all these excrescences 
and defects, the unbounded popula- 
rity of the Robbers is not difficult to 
account for. To every reader, the 
excitement of emotion must be a 
chief consideration ; to the mass of 
readers, it is the sole one: and the 
grand secret of moving others is that 
the poet be moved himself. We 
have seen how well Schiller’s temper 
and circumstances qualified him to 
fulfil this condition: treatment not of 
his choosing had raised his own mind 
mto something like a Pythian frenzy; 
and his genius, untrained as it was, 
sufficed to communicate abundance 
of the feeling to others. Per- 
haps more than abundance: to 
judge from our individual impression, 
the perusal of the Robbers produces 
an effect powerful even to pain; we 
are absolutely wounded by the catas- 
trophe ; our minds are darkened and 
distressed, as if we had witnessed the 
execution of acriminal. It is in vain 
that we rebel against the incon- 
sistencies and crudities of the work: 
its faults are redeemed by the living 
energy that pervades it. We may 
exclaim against the blind madness of 
the hero; but there is a towering 
c— about him, a whirlwind 

orce of passion and of will, which 
catches. our hearts and puts the 
scruples of criticism to silence. The 
most delirious of enterprizes is that 


of Moor, but the vastness of his 
mind renders even that interesting. 
We see him leagued with despera- 
does, directing their savage strength 
to actions more and more audacious ; 
he is in arms against the conventions 
of men and the everlasting laws of 
fate: yet we follow him with 
anxiety through the forests and de- 
sart places, where he wanders, en- 
compassed with peril, inspired with 
lofty daring, and torn by unceasing 
remorse; and we wait with awe for 
the doom which he has merited and 
cannot avoid. Nor amid all his 
frightful aberrations do we ever cease 
to love him: he is an “ archangel 
though in ruins;” and the strong 
agonies which he feels at present, 
the certainty of what is at length to 
overtake him, which his own eye 
never loses sight of, make us lenient 
to his crimes. When he pours forth 
his wild recollections, or still wilder 
forebodings, there is a terrible vehe- 
mence in his expressions, which over- 
powers us, in spite both of his and 
their extravagance. The scene on 
the hills beside the Danube, where 
he looks at the setting sun, and 
thinks of old hopes, and times “ when 
he could not sleep if his evening 
prayer had been forgotten,” is one, 
with all its improprieties, that ever 
clings to the memory. “ See,” he 
passionately continues, “ all things 
are gone forth to bask in the peace- 
ful beam of the spring: why must I 
alone inhale the torments of hell out 
of the joys of heaven? ‘That all 
should be so happy, all so married 
together by the spirit uf peace! The 
whole world one family, its Father 
above; that Father not mine! I 
alone the castaway, I alone struck 
out from the company of the just ; 
for me no child to lisp my name, 
never for me the languishing look of 
one whom I love—never, never the 
embracing of a bosom-friend !—En- 
circled with murderers, serpents 
hissing around me,—riveted to vice 
with iron bonds,—rushing down to 
the gulph of perdition on the eddying 
torrent of wickedness; amid the 
flowers of the glad world, a howling 
Abadonna ! that I might return 
into my mother’s womb —that [ 
might be born a beggar! I would 
never more—O heaven, that I could 





” Deutiches Museam V. Jahr, 1784, cited by Doering. 
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be as: one of these: day-labourers! 
Oh! I would toil till the blood ran 
down from my temples, to buy my- 
self the pleasure of one noontide 
sleep, the blessing of a single tear. 
There was a time too, when I could 
wee ye days of peace, thou 
castle of my father, ye green lovely 
valleys !—O all ye Elysian scenes of 
my childhood will ye never come 
again—never with your balmy sigh- 
ing cool my burning bosom? Mourn 
with me nature! they will never 
come again—never cool my burning 
bosom with their balmy sighing. 
They are gone! gone! and may not 
return !” 

No less striking is the soliloquy 
where Moor,—with the instrument 
of self-destruction in his hand, the 
“dread key that is to shut behind 
him the prison of life, and to unbolt 
before him the dwelling of eternal 
night,” — meditates on the gloomy 
enigmas of his future destiny. - Soli- 
loquies on this subject are numerous 
—from the time of Hamlet, of Cato, 
and downwards. Perhaps the worst 
of them has more ingenuity, perhaps 
the best of them has less awfulness, 
than the present. St. Dominick him- 
self might shudder at such a question, 
and such an answer, as this: “‘ What 
if thou shouldst send me companion- 
less to some burnt and blasted circle 
of the universe,—which thou hast 
banished from thy sight,—where the 
lone darkness and the motionless 
desart were my prospects—for ever ? 
I would people the silent wilderness 
with my fantasies; I should have 
eternity for leisure to examine the 
perplexed image of the universal 
woe.” 

Strength, wild impassioned strength, 
is the distinguishing quality of Moor. 
All his history shows it; and his 
death is of a piece with the fierce 
splendour of his life. Having finish- 
ed the bloody work of crime, and 
magnanimity, and horror, he thinks 
that, for himself, suicide would be 
too easy an exit. He has notived a 
ap man toiling, by the way-side, 
or eleven children ; a great reward 


has been promised for the head of 
the Robber: the gold will nourish 
that poor drudge and his boys; and 
Moor goes forth to give it them. We 
part with him in. pity and sorrow; 
looking less at his misdeeds than at 
their frightful expiatien. 
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The subordinate personages, thoug 
diminished. in éxtent and varied : 
their forms, are of a similar quality 
with the hero,—a strange mixture 
of axiuenenne and true energy. In 
perusing the work which represents 
their characters and fates, we are al- 
ternately shocked and inspired ; there 
is a perpetual conflict between our 
understanding and our feelings. Yet 
the latter on the whole come off vic- 
torious. The Robbers is a tragedy 
that will long find readers to asto- 
nish, and, with all its faults,to move. 
It stands, in our imagination, like 
some ancient rugged pile of a bar- 
barous age~irregular, fantastic, use- 
less; but grand in its height and 
massiveness and black frowning 
strength. It will long remain a 
singular monument of the early genius 
and early fortune of its author. 

The publication of such a work as 
this naturally produced an extraordi- 
nary feeling in the literary world. 
Translations of the Robbers soon 
ee in almost all the languages 
of Europe, and were read in all of 
them, with a deep interest, com- 
pounded of admiration and aversion 
according to the relative proportions 
of sensibility and judgment in the 
various minds which contemplated 
the subject. In Germany, the en 
thusiasm which the Hobbers excited 
was extreme. The young author 
had burst upon .the world like a 
meteor ; and surprise, for a time, 
suspended the power of cool and ra- 
tional criticism. In the ferment pro- 
duced by the universal discussion of 
this single topic, the tragedian was 
magnified above his natural dimen- 
sions, great as they were: and 
though the general sentence was 
loudly in his favour, yet he found 
detractors as well as praisers, and 
both equally beyond the limits of 
moderation. k 

One charge brought against him 
must have damped the joy of literary 
glory, and stung Schiller’s pure and 
virtuous mind more deeply than any 
other. He was accused of having in- 
jured the cause of morality by his 
work; of having set up to the im- 
petuous and fiery temperament of 
youth a model of imitation which the 
young were too likely to pursue with 
eagerness, and which could only lead 
them from the safe and beaten tracks 
of duty into error and destruction 
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It has even been stated, and often 
been repeated since, that a practical 
exemplification of this doctrine oc- 
curred, about this time, in Germany. 
A young nobleman, it was. said, of 
the fairest gifts and prospects, had 
cast away all these adyantages ; be~ 
taken himself to the forests; and, 
copying Moor, had begun a course 
of active operations,—which, also 
copying Moor, but less willingly, he 
had ended by a shameful death. 

It can now be hardly necessary to 
contradict these theories ; or to show 
that none but a candidate for Bedlam 
as well as Tyburn could be seduced 
from the substantial comforts of ex- 
istence, to seek destruction and dis- 
grace, for the sake of such imaginary 
grandeur. The German nobleman of 
the fairest gifts and prospects turns 
out, on investigation, to have been a 
German blackguard, whom debauch- 
ery and riotous extravagance had 
reduced to want; who took to the 
highway, when he could take to no- 
thing else,—not allured by an ebul- 
lient enthusiasm, or any heroical and 
misdirected appetite for sublime ac- 
tions, but driven by the more pal- 
pable stimulus of importunate duns, 
an empty purse, and five craving 
senses. Perhaps in his later days, 
this epi may have referred to 
Schiller’s tragedy, as the source from 
which he drew his theory of life: but 
if so, we believe he was mistaken. 
For characters like him, the great 
attraction was the charms of revelry, 
and the great restraint, the gallows,— 
before the period of Karl von Moor, 
Just as they have been since, and will 
be to the end of time. Among mo- 
tives like these, the influence of even 
the most malignant book could 
scarcely be discernible, and would 
be little detrimental, if it were. 

Nothing, at any rate, could be far« 
ther from Schiller’s intention than 
such a consummation. In. his pre- 
face, he speaks of the moral effect of 
the Robbers in terms which do ho-« 
nour to his heart, while they show 
the inexperience of his head. Ridi- 
cule, he signifies, has long been tried 
against the wickedness of the times, 
whole cargoes of hellebore have been 
expended—in vain; and now, he 


thinks, recourse must be had:to more. 
pungent mediviness | We may: smile 
at the simplicity of this,idea; and 
safely conclude that, like other speci- 
fics, the present one would fail to 
produce a perceptible effect: but 
Schiller’s vindication rests-on higher 
grounds than these. His work has 
on the whole furnished nourishment 
to the more elevated powers of our 
nature; he has uttered sentiments 
which, with all their alloy, tend to 
exalt the soul to nobler conceptions : 
and this is a sufficient defence. As 
to the danger of misapplying the in- 
spiration he communicates,—of for- 
getting the dictates of prudence in 
our zeal for the dictates of poetry,— 
we have no great cause to fear it. 
Hitherto, at least, there has always 
been enough of dull reality, on every 
side of us, to abate such fervours in 
good time, and bring us back to the 
most sober level of prose, if not to 
sink us below it. We should thank 
the poet who performs such a ser- 
vice; and forbear to inquire too .ri- 
gidly whether there is any “ moral” 
in his piece or not. The writer of a 
work, which interests and excites the 
spiritual feelings of men, has as little 
need to justify himself by showing 
how it exemplifies some wise saw or 
modern instance, as the doer of a 
generous action has to demonstrate 
its merit, by deducing. it from the 
system of Shaftesbury, or Smith, or 
Paley, or whichever happens to be 
the favourite system for the age and 
place. The instructiveness of the 
one, and the virtue of the other, exist 
independently of all systems or saws, 
and in spite of all. 

But the tragedy of the Robbers 
roduced some inconveniencies of a 
ind much more sensible than these 

its theoretical mischiefs. We have 
called it the signal of Schiller’s deli- 
verance from school tyranny and mi- 
litary constraint ; but. its operation 
in this respect was not immediate ; 
at first, it seemed to involve him 
mote deeply and dangerously. than 
before. He had finished the original 
sketch of it in 1778; but for fear of 
offence, he kept it secret till hig medi- 
cal studies were completed.* These, 
in the mean time, he had pursued 





_ * On this subject, Doering gives an anecdote, which may perhaps be worth translat- 
ing. ‘* One of Sehiller’s teachers surprised him, on one occasion, reciting a scene from 
the Robbers, before some of his intimate companions, At the words, which Franz von 
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with sufficient assiduity to merit the 
usual honours :* in 1780, he had, in 
consequence, obtained the post of 
surgeon to the regiment Augé, in the 
Wiirtemberg army. This advance- 
ment enabled him to complete his pro- 
ject, to print the Robbers, at his own 
expense, not being able to find any 
bookseller that would undertake it. 
The nature of the work, and the uni- 
versal interest it awakened, drew at- 
tention to the private circumstances 
of the author, whom the Robbers, as 
well as other pieces of his writing, 
that had found their way into the 
periodical publications of the time, 
sufficiently showed to be no common 
man. Many grave persons were 
offended at the vehement sentiments 
expressed in the Robbers; and the 
unquestioned ability, with which 
these extravagances were expressed, 
but made the matter worse. To 
Schiller’s superiors, above all, such 
things were inconceivable: he might 
pernape be a very great genius, 

ut was certainly a dangerous ser- 
vant to be kept in the pay of the 
Grand Duke of Wiirtemberg. Offi- 
cious people mingled themselves in the 
affair: nay, the graziers of the Alps 
were brought to bear upon it. The 
Grisons magistrates, it appeared, had 
seen the book; and were mortally 
hutfed at being there spoken of, ac- 
cording to a Swabian adage, as com- 
mon highwaymen. ‘They complained 
tu the Hamburg Correspondent ; and 
a sort of jackall, at Ludwigsburg, 
one Walter, whose name deserves to 
be thus kept in mind, volunteered to 
plead their cause before the Grand 
Duke. 

Informed of all these circum- 
stances, the Grand Duke expressed 
his disapprobation of Schiller’s poe- 
tical labours, in the most unequivo- 
eal terms. Schiller was at length 
summoned to appear before him ; 
and it then turned out, that his High- 
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ness was not only dissatisfied with 
the moral or political errors of the 
work, but scandalized moreover at 
its want of literary merit. In this 
latter respect, he was kind enough to 
preter his own services. But Schil- 
er seems to have received the pro. 
posal with no sufficient atitude ; 
and the interview pas without 
advantage. It terminated in the 
Duke's commanding Schiller to abide 
by medical subjects ; or at least, to 
beware of writing any more poetry— 
without submitting it to his inspec- 
tion. 

We need not comment on this por- 
tion of the Grand Duke’s history: 
his treatment of Schiller has already 
been sufficiently avenged. By the 
great body of mankind, his name 
will be recollected, chiefly, if at all, 
for the sake of the unfriended youth 
whom he now schooled so sharply, 
and afterwards afflicted so cruelly: 
it will be recollected also with the 
angry triumph which we feel against 
a shallow and despotic “ noble of 
convention,” who strains himself to 
oppress “ one of nature's nobility,” 
submitted by blind chance to his do- 
minion,—and carmmot succeed! All 
this is far more than the Prince of 
Wiirtemberg deserves. Of limited 
faculties, and educated in the French 
principles of taste, then common to 
aed yg of his rank in Germany, he 

ad perused the Robbers with un- 
feigned disgust ; he could see in the 
author only a misguided enthusiast, 
with talents barely enough to make 
him dangerous. And though he 
never fully or formally retracted 
this injustice, he did not follow it up; 
when Schiller became known to the 
world at large, the Duke ceased to 
persecute him. The father he still 

ept in his service, and nowise mo- 
lested. : 

In the mean time, however, various 
mortifications awaited Schiller. It 





Moor addresses to Moser: Ha what! thou knowest none greater ? Think again! Death, 
dcaven, eternity, damnation, hovers in the sound of thy voice! Not one greater ?—the 
door opened, and the master saw Schiller stamping in desperation up and down the room. 
“ For shame,” said he, * for shame to get into such a passion, and curse so!” The 
ether scholars tittered covertly at the worthy Inspector, and Schiller called after him 
with a bitter smile: “* A noodle !”"—( Bin confiscirter Keri.) 

* His Latin Essay on the Philosophy of Physiology was written in 1778, and never 
printed. His concluding thesis was published, according to custom: the subject ts ar- 
duous enough, * the connection between the animal and spiriwal nature of man — 
which Dr. Cabanis has since treated in so offensive a fashion. Schiller’s tract we have 
never seen. Doering says it was long ‘ out of print," till Masse reproduced it in bis 
Medical Journal (Leipzig 1820); he is silent respecting its merits. 
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was in vain that he discharged the 
humble duties of his station with the 
most strict fidelity, and even, it is 
said, with superior skill: he was a 
suspected person, and his most inno- 
cent actions were misconstrued, his 
slightest faults were visited with the 
full measure of official severity. His 
busy imagination aggravated the 
evil. He had seen poor Schubarl 
wearing out his tedious eight years 
of durance in the fortress of Schén- 
berg, because he had been “a rock 
of offence to the powers that were.” 
The fate of this unfortunate author 
appeared to Schiller as a type of his 
own. His free spirit shrank at the 
prospect of wasting its strength in 
strife against the pitiful constraints, 
the minute and endless persecutions 
of men, who knew him not, yet had 
his fortune in their hands: the idea 
of dungeons and jailors haunted and 
tortured his mind ; and the means of 
escaping them,—the renunciation of 
poetry. the source of all his joy, if 
ikewise of many woes, the radiant 
guiding-star of his turbid and ob- 
secure existence,— seemed a sentence 
of death to all that was dignified, 
and delightful, and worth retaining, 
in his character. ‘Totally ignorant of 
what is called the world; conscious 
too of the might that slumbered 
in his soul, and proud of it, as kings 
are of their sceptres; impetuous 
when roused, and spurning unjust 
restraint; yet wavering and timid 
irom the delicacy of his nature, and 
still more restricted in the freedom of 
his movements by the circumstances 
of his father, whose all depended 
on the pleasure of the court, Schil- 
ler felt himself embarrassed, and 
agitated, and tormented, in no com- 
mon degree. Urged this way and 
that, by the most powerful and con- 
flicting impulses; driven to despair 
by the paltry shackles that chained 
him, yet forbidden by the most sa- 
cred considerations to break them, 
he knew not on what he should re- 
Solve; he reckoned himself “ the 
most unfortunate of men.” 

Time at length gave him the. so- 
lution ; circumstances oceurred which 
forced him :to decide. . The popula- 
rity of the Robbers had brought him 
into correspondence with several 
friends of literature, who wished to 
patronize the author, or engage him 
i new undertakings. Among this 





number was the Freiherr von Dal- 
berg, superintendant of the theatre 
at Manheim, under whose encou- 
ragement and countenance Schiller 
remodelled the Robbers, altered it 
in some parts, and had it brought 
upon the stage, in 1781. The cor- 
respondence with Dalberg began in 
literary discussions, but gradually 
elevated itself into the expression of 
more interesting sentiments. Dal- 
berg loved and sympathized with the 
generous enthusiast, involved in trou- 
bles and perplexities which his in- 
experience was so little adequate to 
thread: he gave him advice and as- 
sistance; and Schiller repaid this 
favour with the gratitude due to his 
kind, his first, and then almost his 
only benefactor. His letters to this 
gentleman have been preserved, and 
lately published: they exhibited a 
lively picture of Schiller’s painful 
situation at Stuttgard, and of his 
unskilful as well as eager anxiety to 
be delivered from it. His ye 
project was that Dalberg shoul 
bring him to Manheim, as theatrical 
poet, by permission of the Duke: at 
one time, he even thought of turning 
player. 

Neither of these projects could 
take immediate effect, and Schiller’s 
embarrassments became more pres- 
sing than ever. With the natural 
feeling of a young author, he had 
ventured to go in secret, and witness 
the first representation of his tragedy, 
at Manheim. His incognito did not 
conceal him; he was put - under 
arrest, during a week, for this offence: 
and as the punishment did not deter 
him from again transgressing in a 
similar manner, he learned that it 
was in contemplation to try more 
rigorous measures with him. Dark 
hints were given him of some exem- 
plary as well as imminent severity: 
and Dalberg’s aid, the sole hope of 
averting it by quiet means, was dis- 
tant and dubious. Schiller saw him- 
self reduced to extremities. Be- 
leaguered with present distresses, and 
the most horrible forebodings, on 
every side; roused to the highest 

itch of indignation, yet forced to 
ioe silence, and wear the face of 
patience, he could endure this! mad- 

ing constraint no longer. He re- 
solved to be free, at whatever risk; 
to abandon advantages which he 
could not buy at such a price; to 
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it his atep-ilame home, and go 
forth, though friendless and alove, to 
seek his fortune in the great. market 
of life. Some foreign Duke or Prince 
was arriving at Stuttgard; and all 
the people were in movement, occu- 
pied with seeing the spectacle of his 
entrance: Schiller seized this oppor- 
tunity of retiring from the city,— 
careless whither he went, so he got 
beyond the reach of turnkeys, and 
Grand Dukes, and commanding 
officers. It was in the month of 
October, 1782. 

This last step forms the catas- 
trophe of the publication of the 
Robbers: it completed the deliver- 
ance of Schiller from the grating 
thraldom under which his youth had 
been passed, and decided his destiny 
for lite. Schiller was in his twenty- 
third year, when he left Stuttgard. 
He says he “ went empty away— 
empty in purse and hope.” The fu- 
ture was indeed sufficiently dark be- 
fore him. Without patrons, con- 
nexions, or country, he had ventured 
forth to the warfare on his own 
charges ; without means, experience, 
or settled purpose, it was greatly to 
be feared that the fight would go 
against him. Yet his situation, 
though gloomy enough, was not en- 
tirely without its brighter side. He 
was now a free man, free, however 
poor; and his strong soul quickened 
as its fetters dropt off, and gloried 
within him in the dim anticipation 
of great and far-extending enter 
prizes. If cast too rudely among 
the hardships and bitter disquietudes 
of the world, his past nursing had 
not been delicate, he was already 
taught to look upon privation and 
discomfort as his daily companions. 
If he knew not how to bend his 
‘ course among the perplexed vicissi- 
tudes of society, there was a force 
within him which would triumph 
over many difficulties ; and a “ light 
from Heaven” was about his path, 
which, if it failed to conduct him to 
wealth and preferment, would, keep 
him far from baseness and degrading 
vices. Literature, and every great 
and noble thing which the right pur- 
suit of it implies, he Joved with all 
his heart and all his soul: to this in- 
spiring object he was henceforth ex- 
clusively devoted; advancing — to» 
wards this, and possessed of coms 
mon necessaries: on the humblest 
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Schiller gradually felt all this, and 
gathered comfort, while better days 
began to dawn upon him. Fearful 
of trusting himselt so near Stuttgard 
as at Manheim, he had passed into 
Franconia, and was living painfully 
at Oggersheim, under the name of 
Schmidt: but Dalberg, who knew 
all his distresses, supplied him with 
money for immediate wants; and a 
generous lady made him the offer of 
ahome. Die Fraw von Wollzogen 
lived.on her estate of Bauerbach, in 
the neighbourhood of Meinungen; 
she knew Schiller from his works, and 
his intimacy with her sons, who had 
been his fellow-students at Stutt- 
gard. She invited him to her house; 
and there treated him with an aflec- 
tion which helped him to forget the 
past, and look cheerfully forward to 
the future. 

Under this hospitable roof, Schiller 
had leisure to examine calmly the 
perplexed and dubious aspect of his 
affairs. Happily his character be- 
longed not to the whining or senti+ 
mental sort: he was not of those, in 
whom the pressure of misfortune 
produces nothing but unprofitable 
pain ; who spend, in cherishing and 
investigating and deploring their 
miseries, the time which should be 
— in providing a relief from them. 

ith him, ‘strong feeling was con- 
stantly a call to vigorous action: he 
possessed in a high degree the facul- 
ty of conquering his afilictions, by 
directing his thoughts, not to maxims 
for enduring them, or modes of ex- 
pressing them with interest, but to 
plans for getting rid of them ; and to 
this disposition or habit,—too rare 
among men of genius, men of a much 
higher class than mere sentimentta- 
lists, but whose sensibility is out of 
proportion with their inventiveness 
or activity,—we are to attribute no 
small influence im the fortunate con- 
duct of his subsequent life. With 
such a turn of mind, Schiller, now 
that he was at length master of his 
own movements, could not long be at 
a loss for plans or tasks. Once set 
at Bauerbach, he immediately re- 
sumed _ his ae ree pa ae 
and forgot, in the regions of fancy, 
the ane uncertainties of his real 
condition, or saw prospects of amends 
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ing it in ‘a life ‘of literature. | By 
many safe and sagacious persons, the 
prudence of his late proceedings 
might be more than questioned ; it 
was natural for many to forebode 


- that one who left the port'so rashly, 


and sailed with such precipitation, 
was likely to make shipwreck ere 
the voyage had extended far: but 
the lapse of a few months put a stop 
to such predictions. A year had not 
passed since his departure, when 
Schiller sent forth his Verschwirung 
des Fiesco and Kabale und Liebe ; 
tragedies which testified that, dan- 
gerous and arduous as the life he had 
selected might be, he possessed re- 
sources more than adequate to its 
emergencies. Fiesco he had com- 
menced during the period of his ar- 
rest at Stuttgard: it was published, 
with the other play, in 1783; and 
soon after brought upon the Manheim 
theatre, with universal approbation. 
It was now about three years 
since the composition of the Robbers 
had been finished ; five since the first 
sketch of it had been formed. With 
what zeal and success Schiller had, 
in that interval, pursued the work of 
his mental culture, these two dramas 
are a striking proof. The first ar- 
dour of youth is still to be discerned 
in them ; but it is now chastened by 
the dictates of a maturer reason, and 
made to animate the products of a 
much happier and more skilful in- 
vention. Schiller’s ideas of art had 
expanded and grown clearer, his 
knowledge of life had enlarged. He 
exhibits more acquaintance with the 
fundamental principles of human 
nature, as well as with the circum- 
stances under which it usually dis- 
plays itself; and far higher and juster 
views of the manner in which its ma- 
nifestations should be represented. 

In the Conspiracy of Fiesco, we 
have to admire not only the energe- 
tic animation which the author has 
infused into all his characters, but 
the distinctness with which he’ has 
discriminated, without aggravatin 
them ; and the vividness with which 
he has contrived to depict the scene 
where they act and move. The po- 
litical and personal relations of the 
Genoese nobility ; the luxurious splen- 
dour, the intrigues, the feuds, and 
jarring interest, which occupy them, 
are made visible before us: we un- 
derstand and may appreciate the 





complexities of the conspiracy ; ‘we 
mingle, as among realities, in the 
pompous and imposing ‘movements 
which lead to the catastrophe.’ The 
catastrophe itself is displayed with 
erste effect. The midnight ‘si- 
ence of the sleeping city, internupt- 
ed only by the distant sounds of 
watchmen, by the low hoarse mur- 
mur of the sea, or the stealthy foot- 
steps and disguised voice of Fiesco, 
is conveyed to our imagmation by 
some brief but graphic touches ; we 
seem to stand in the solitude and 
deep stillness of Genoa, awaiting the 
signal which is to burst so fearfully 
upon its slumber. At length the gum 
is fired; and the wild uproar which 
ensues is no less strikingly exhibited. 
The deeds and sounds of violence, as- 
tonishment, and terror ; the volleying 
cannon, the heavy toll of the alarm- 
bells, the acclamation of assembled 
thousands, “thevoice ofGenoa speak- 
ing with Fiesco,”—all is made pre- 
sent to us with a force and clearness, 
which of itself were enough to show no 
ordinary power of close and compre- 
hensive conception, no ordinary skillin 
arranging and expressing its results. 
But it is not this felicitous deline+ 
ation of circumstances and visible 
scenes which constitutes our prin- 
cipal enjoyment. The faculty of pe- 
netrating through obscurity and con- 
fusion, to seize the characteristic 
features of an object, abstract or ma- 
terial ; of producing a lively descrip- 
tion in the latter case, an accurate 
and keen scrutiny in the former, is 
the essential property of intellect, 
and occupies in its best form a high 
rank in the scale of mental gifts : 
but the creative faculty of the poet, 
and most of the dramatic poet, is 
something superadded to this ; it is 
far rarer, and occupies a rank far 
higher. In this particular, Fresco, 
without sipirrclachinig the limits of 
perfection, yet moves in an elevated 
range of excellence. The characters, 
on the whole, are imagined and pour- 
trayed with great impressiveness and 
vigour. Traces of old faults are 
indeed still to be discovered ; there 
still seems a want of pliancy about 
the author’s genius; a stiffness and 
heaviness in his motions. His subli- 
mity is not to be questioned ; but it 
does not always disdain the aid of 
rude contrasts, and mere theatrical 
effect. He paints in colours deep 
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and _ -hut without sufficient 
skill to blend) them delicately: he 
amplifies nature more than purifies 
it ; he omits, but does not well con- 
ceal the omission. - Fiesco has not 
the complete charm of a true though 
embelli resemblance to reality ; 
its attraction rather lies in a kind of 
colossal magnitude, which requires 
it, if seen to advantage, to be viewed 
from a distance. Yet the pervading 
qualities of the piece do more than 
make us pardon such defects. If 
the dramatic imitation is not always 
entirely successful, it is never very 
distant from sticcess ; and a constant 
flow of powerful thought and senti- 
ment .counteracts or prevents us 
from noticing the failure. We find 
evidence of great philosophic pene- 
tration, great resources of invention, 
directed. by a skilful study of history 
and men; and everywhere a bold 

andeur of feeling and imagery gives 
ife. to what study has combined. 
The chief incidents have a dazzling 
magnificence ; the chief characters, 
an aspect of majesty and force which 
corresponds to it. Fervour of heart, 


capaciousness of intellect and ima- 
gination, present themselves on all 


sides: the general effect is powerful 
and exalting. 

Fiesco himself is a personage at 
once probable and tragically interest- 
ing. The hixurious dissipation, in 
which he veils his daring projects, 
softens the rudeness of that strength 
whieh it half conceals. His immea- 
surable pride expands itself not only 
into a disdain of subjection, but also 
into the loftiest acts of magnanimity : 
his blind confidence in fortune seems 
almost warranted by the resources 
which he finds in his own fearless- 
ness and imperturbable presence of 
mind. His ambition participates in 
the nobleness of his ake qualities ; 
he is less. anxious that his rivals 
should yield to him in power, than 
in generosi 
ractet, attributes of which power is 
with him but the symbol and the fit 
em t. Ambition in Fiesco is 
in the common. wish of every 
mind to diffuse its individual influ- 
ence, to see its own activity reflect 
ed back from: the united minds. of 


millions ; but it is the common wish 


acting on no common man. . He does 
not to rule that he may sway 


other wills, as. it were, by the phy- . 


Schiller’s Lafe.and Writings. 


nion 
chiefiy as it will enable him to mani. 
fest them. ‘* It is not the arena that 
he values, but what lies in that 
arena: the sovereignty is enviable, 
not for its adventitious splendour, 
not because it is the object of coarse 
and universal. wonder; but ag it 
offers, in the collected force of a a. 
tion, something which the loftiest 
mortal may find scope for all his 
powers in guiding. ** Spread | out 
the thunder,” Fiesco exclaims, “ jnto 
its single tones, and it becomes a 
lullaby for children: pour it forth 
together in one quick peal, and the 
royal sound shall move the heavens.” 
His affections are not less vehement 
than his other passions: his heart 
can be melted into powerlessness and 
tenderness by the mild persuasions 
of his Leonora ; the idea of exalting 
this amiable being mingles largely 
with the other motives to his enter- 
prize. He is, in fact, a great, and 
might have been a virtuous man ; 
sid though in the pursuit of gran- 
deur, he swerves from absolute rec- 
titude, we still respect his splendid 
qualities, and admit the force of the 
allurements which: have led him 
astray. It is but faintly that we 
condemn his sentiments, when, after 
a night spent in struggles between a 
rigid and a more accommodating pa- 
triotism, he looks out of his chamber, 
as the sun is rising in its. calm beauty, 
and gilding the waves and moun- 
tains, and all the innumerable. pa- 
laces, and domes, and spires of Ge- 
noa,. he exclaims wi ure; 
« This majestic city—mine! To 
flame over it like the kingly Day; 
to brood over it with: a monarchs 


and greatness of cha- . 


derous. 
in -motion and « 


-we lament. his fate, - 


it was not undeserved. He is afit 
“ offering of individual  free-will to 
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republican virtue of Verrina, the 
mild and venerable wisdom of the 
old Doria, the unbridled profligacy 
of his nephew, even the cold con- 
tented irreclaimable perversity of the 
cut-throat Moor, all dwell in our 
reeollections: but what, next. to 
Fiesco, chiefly attracts us, is the cha- 
racter of Leonora his wife. Leonora 
is kindred to Amelia in the Robbers, 
but involved in more complicated re- 
lations, and brought nearer to the 
actual condition of humanity. She 
is such a heroine as Schiller most 
delights to draw. Meek and retir- 
ing by the softness of her nature, 
yet glowing with an etherial ardour 
for all that is illustrious and lovely, 
she clings about her husband, as if 
her being were one with his. She 
dreams of remote and peaceful scenes, 
where Fiesco should be all to her, 
she all to Fiesco: her idea of love is, 
that “‘ her name should lie in secret 
behind every one of his thoughts, 
should speak to him from every ob- 
ject of nature; that for him, this 
bright majestic universe itself were 
but as the shining jewel, on which 
her image, only hers, stood en- 
graved.” Her character seems a re- 
tlection of Fiesco’s, but refined from 
his grosser strength, and trans- 
figured into a celestial form of puri- 
ty and tenderness, and every touch- 
ing grace. Jealousy cannot move 
her into anger; she languishes in 
concealed sorrow, when she thinks 
herself forgotten. It is affection 
alone that can rouse her into passion; 
but under the influence of this, she 
forgets all- weakness and fear. She 
cannot stay in her palace, on the 
night when Fiesco’s destiny is de- 
ciding ; she rushes forth, as if in- 
spired, to share in. her husband’s 
dangers and sublime deeds, and 
perishes at last in the tumult. 

The death of Leonora, so brought 
about, and at such a time, is reckon- 
ed among the blemishes of the work: 
that of Fiesco, in which Schiller has 
ventured to depart from hi , is 
to be more. favourably jodeed of. 
Fiesco is not here accidentally drown- 
ed; but pushed in bythe indignant 

1 who or ‘stifles the 
feelings of ip, in. his rage at 


political apostacy. “The nature.of 

= pee ere told, “ will 
suffer the. tion of chance, 

of immediate Prov ~ 
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idence. Higher 


spirits can discern the minute fibres of | 


an event stretching through: the 
whole expanse of the system of the 
world, and hanging, it may be, on 
the remotest limits of the future and 
the past,—where man discerns. no- 
thing save the action itself, hovering 
unconnected in space. But the ar- 
tist has to paint for the short view 
of man, whom he wishes to instruct ; 
not for the piercing eye of supe! ior 
powers, from whom he learns.’ 

In the composition of Fieseo, 
Schiller derived the main part of his 
original materials from histery; he 
could increase the effect by gorgeous 
representations, and ideas pre-ex- 
isting in the mind of his reader. 
Enormity of incident and strangeness 
of situation lent him a similar as- 
sistance in the Robbers. Kabale und 
Liebe is destitute of these advan- 
tages; it is a tragedy of domestic 
life; its means of interesting are 
comprised within itself, and rest on 
very simple feelings, dignified by no 
very singular action. The name, 
Court-intriguing and Love, correctly 
designates its nature: it aims at ex- 
hibiting the struggle and the victory 
of political manceuvring, of cold 
dahil wisdom, against the pure 
and impassioned movements of the 
young heart—as yet unsullied by the 
tarnish of every-day life, inexperi- 
enced in its calculations, sick of its 
empty formalities, and indignantly 
determined to cast off the mean re- 
strictions it imposes, which bind so 
firmly by their number, though 
singly so contemptible. The idea is 
far from original: this is a conflict, 
which most men have figured to 
themselves—which many men of ar- 
dent mind are in some degree con- 
stantly waging. To make it, in this 
simple form, the subject of a drama, 
seems to be a thought. of Schiller’s 
own ; but the praise though not the 
shin anther ao:periemmel then et 
able ra as ‘pro- 
jected—has been lessened ‘by a mul- 
titude of worthless or noxious imi- 
tations. The same primary concep- 
tion has been tortured intoa thousand 
shapes, and tricked out with a thou- 
sand tawdry devices and meretricious 
ornaments, by the Kotzebues and 
_other «intellectual Jacobins,” whose 
productions have brought what we 
falsely call the. “German theatre 
intone deserved. contempt.-in, ng 
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land. Some on of the gall, ‘due 
only to these inflated, flimsy, and fan- 
tastic persons; appears to have acted 
on certain critics in’ estimating this 
play of Schiller’s. August Wilhelm 
Schlegel speaks slightingly of the 
work: he says “ it will hardly move 
us by its tone of overstrained sensi- 
bility, but may well afflict us by the 
painful impressious which it leaves.” 
Our own experience has been differ- 
ent from that of Schlegel. In the 
characters of Louisa and Ferdinand 
Walter we discovered little over- 
straining: their sensibility we did 
not reckon as a crime, seeing it 
united with a clearness of judg- 
ment, chastened by a purity of 
heart, and controlled by a force of 
virtuous resolution, in full proportion 
with itself. We rather admired the 
genius of the poet, which could ele- 
vate a poor music-master’s daughter 
to the dignity of a heroime ; could 
represent, without wounding our 
sense of propriety, the affection of 
two noble beings, created for each 
other by nature, and divided by 
rank: we sympathized in their sen- 
timents enough to feel a proper in- 
terest in their fate, and see in them, 
what the author meant we should 
see, two pure and lofty minds, in- 
volved in the meshes of vulgar cun- 
ning, and borne to destruction by 
the excess of their own good quali- 
ties and the crimes of others. 
Ferdinand is a nobleman, but not 
convinced that ‘his patent of nobi- 
lity is more ancient or of more au- 
thority than the primeval scheme of 
the universe:” he speaks and acts 
like a young man entertaining such 
persuasions ; disposed to yield every 
thing to reason and true honour, but 
scarcely any thing to mere use and 
‘wont. His passion for Louisa is the 
sign and the nourishment rather than 
the cause of such a temper : he loves 
‘her without limit, as the only crea- 
ture he has ever met with of a like 
mind with himself; and this feeling 
exalts into inspiration what was al- 
teady the dictate of his nature. We 


accompany him on his ‘straight and . 
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fearless though inexperienced, at w 
with selfishness and.craft; something 
mournful ; because the victory wil] 
oe go as we would have it. 
uisa is a meet partner for 
generous Ferdinand: the poet ~ 
done justice to her character. She 
is timid and humble ; a feeling and 
richly gifted soul is hid in her 
by the unkindness of her earthly 
lot: she is without counsellors, ex- 
cept the innate holiness of her heart, 
and the dictates of her keen, though 
untutored understanding ; yet when 
the hour of trial comes, she can obey 
the commands of both, and draw 
from herself a genuine nobleness of 
conduct, which second-hand pru- 
dence, and wealth, and titles, would 
but render less touching. Her filial 
affection, her angelic attachment to 
her lover, her sublime and artless 
piety, are beautifully contrasted with 
the bleakness of her external circum- 
stances: she appears before us like 
the “‘ one rose of the wilderness left 
on its stalk,” and we grieve to see it 
crushed and trodden down so rudely. 
The innocence, the enthusiasm, the 
exalted life and stern fate of Louisa 
and Ferdinand, give a_ powerful 
charm to this tragedy: it is every- 
where interspersed with pieces of 
fine eloquence, and scenes which 
move us by their dignity or pathos. 
We recollect few passages of a more 
overpowering nature than the con- 
clusion,—where Ferdinand, beguiled 
by the most diabolical machinations 
to disbelieve the virtue of his mis- 
tress, puts himself and her to death 
by poison. There is a gloomy and 
solemn might in his despair ; though 
overwhelmed, he seems. invincible : 
his enemies have blinded and impri- 
soned him in their deceptions; but 
only, that like Sampson, he may 
overturn his prison-house, and bury 
himself, and all that have wronged 


‘plain path; we rejoice to see him + 


fling aside with a arm the 


artifices and allurements with which - 


a worthless father and more worth- . 


‘less associates assail him at first in 


vain: there is ‘something attractive }ainous 


in the spectacle of native: ititegrity, 


‘attorney | of amodern -novel. 
Kalb also is but a worthless subject, 
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and what is worse, but indifferently 
handled. He is meant for the fea- 
ther-brained thing of tags and laces, 
which frequently inhabits courts ; 
but he wants the grace and agility 
proper to the species; he is less a 
fool than a blockhead, less perverted 
than totally inane. Schiller’s strength 
lay not in comedy, but in something 
far higher. The great merit of the 
present work consists in the charac- 
ters of the hero and heroine ; and in 
this respect, it ranks at the very head 
of its class. As a tragedy of com- 
mon life, we know of few rivals to 
it, certainly of no superior. 

The production of three such 
pieces as the Robbers, Fiesco, and 
Kabaleund Liebe, already announced 
to the world that another great and 
original mind had appeared, from 
whose maturity, when such were the 
promises of youth, the highest ex- 
pectations might be formed. These 
three plays stand related to each 
other in regard to their nature and 
form as well as date: they exhibit 
the progressive state of Schiller’s 
education ; show us the fiery enthu- 
siasm of youth, exasperated into 
wildness, astonishing in its move- 
ments rather than sublime; and the 
same enthusiasm gradually yielding 
to the sway of reason, gradually 
using itself to the constraints pre- 
scribed by sound judgement and 
more extensive knowledge. Of the 
three, the Robbers is doubtless the 
most singular, and likely perhaps to 
be the most widely popular: but the 
latter two are of more real worth in 
the eye of taste, and will better bear 
a careful and rigorous study. . 

_ With the appearance of Fiesco and 
its companion, the first period of 
Schiller’s literary history may con- 
clude. The stormy confusions of his 
youth were now subsiding ; after all 
his aberrations, repulses, and. per- 
plexed wanderings, he was at length 
about to reach his true destination, 
and times of more serenity began to 
open for him. T'wo such tragedies 
as he had lately offered tothe world, 
made it easier for his friend: Dalberg 
to second his pretensions. Schiller 
was at last gratified’ by the fulfil- 
ment of his favourite: scheme > : in 
September, 1783, he went.to Man- 

m, as poet to the theatre, a post 

of respectability and reasonable profit, 


to the duties of which he forthwith 
addressed himself ‘with all. his heart. 
He was not Jong afterwardselected a 
member of the German Society esta- 
blished for literary objects-in. Man- 
heim; aud he valued the honour, 
not only as a testimony of respect 
from a highly estimable quarter, but 
also as the means of uniting) him 
more closely with men of kindred 
pursuits and tempers; and what was 
more than all, of quieting for ever 
his apprehensions from thé govern- 
ment at Stuttgard. Since his arrival 
at Manheim, one or two suspicious 
incidents had again alarmed him on 
this-head ; but being now acknow- 
ledged as a subject of the Elector 
Palatine, naturalized by law in his 
new country, he had nothing) more 
to fear from the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg. 

Satisfied with his moderate in- 
come, safe, free, and surrounded by 
friends that loved and honoured. him, 
Schiller now looked confidently for- 
ward to what all his efforts had 
been a search and hitherto a fruit- 
less search for, an undisturbed life 
of intellectual Jabour. What effect 
this happy aspect of his circum- 
stances must have produced upon 
him may be easily conjectured.— 
Through many years he had been 
inured to agitation and distress; now 
peace, and liberty, and hope, sweet 
in themselves, were sweeter for their 
novelty. For the first time in» his 
life, he saw himself allowed to obey 
without reluctance the ruling bias 
of his nature ; for the first time, in- 
clination and duty went hand. in 
hand. His activity awoke with 
renovated force in this favourable 
scene ; long-thwarted, half-forgotten 
projects again kindled into bright- 
ness, as the possibility of their ac- 
ccomplishment became apparent :-—— 
Se glowed. with ‘a generous 

ide, when he felt his faculties .at 

is own disposal, and thought of the 
use he meant to make of them. 
.« All my:connections,” he said, |‘ axe 
now dissolved; |The: public: is| now 
call to me, «my study, my sovereign, 
any confident...To the alone 
I henceforth belong 5: before this, and 
no: other tribunal will I .place my- 
self; this alone do, I reverence and 
fear. Something majestic. hovers 
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wear, no ‘other, fetters hut :the..sen- 
tence of. the world, to :appeal, to. no 
other throne but the soul of man.” 
These expressions are extracted 
from the preface to his Thalia, a pe- 
xiodical work, which he undertook 
in 1784, devoted. to .subjects. con- 
nected with poetry, and chiefly with 
the drama. ..In such sentiments we 


leave hum—commencing the arduous 
and perilous, but also glorious and 
sublime duties of a life consecrated 
to the discovery of truth, and the 
creation of intellectual beauty. He 
was now exclusively what is called 
. Man of Letters, for the rest of his 
ays. | 








LETTER OF ELIA TO ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQUIRE. 


Sir,—You have done me an un- 
friendly office, without perhaps much 
considering what you were doing. 
You have given an ill name to my 
poor Lucubrations. In a recent Pa- 
per on Infidelity, you usher in a con- 

itional commendation of therg with 
an exception; which, preceding the 
encomium, and taking up nearly the 
same space with it, must impress 
your readers with the notion, that the 
objectionable parts in them are at 
least equal in quantity to the pardon- 
able. The censure is in fact the criti- 
cism; the praise—a concession mere- 
ly. Exceptions usually follow, to 
qualify praise or blame. But there 
stands your reproof, in the very front 
of your notice, in ugly characters, 
like some bugbear, to frighten all 
food Christians from purchasing. 

hrough you I am become an object 
of suspicion to preceptors of youth, 
and fathers of families. ‘“‘ A book, 
which. wants only a sounder religious 
JSeeling to be as delightful as it is origi- 
nal.” With no further explanation, 
what must your readers conjecture, 
but that my little volume is some 
vehicle for heresy or infidelity? The 
quotation, which you honour me by 
subjoining, oddly enough, is of a 
character, which bespeaks a tem- 
perament in the writer the very re- 
verse of that your reproof goes to in- 
sinuate. Had you been taxing me 
with superstition, the passage would 
have been pertinent to the censure. 
Was. it worth your while to: go so 
far out of your way to affront. the 
feelings of an old friend, and com- 
mit yourself by an, irrelevant quo- 
tation, for the pleasure of reflecting 
> as a, poor child, an exile. at 

oa? 
] 


am at a) loss what particular 


Essay you had in view (if my poor 
ramblings amount to that appella- 
tion) when you were in: such a 
hurry to thrust in your objection, 
like bad. news, foremost.—Perhaps 
the Paper, on «‘ Saying Graces” was 
the obnoxious feature. 1 have en- 
deavoured there to rescue a volun- 
tary duty—good in place, but never, 
as I remember, literally command- 
ed—from the charge“of an undecent 
formality. Rightly taken, Sir, that 
Paper was not against Graces, but 
Want of Grace ; not against the ce- 
remony, but the carelessness and 
slovenliness so often observed. in the 
performance of it. 

Or was it that on the “ New Year” 
—in, which I have described the 
feelings of the merely natural man, 
on a consideration of the amazing 
change, which is supposable to take 
place on our removal. from. this 
fleshly scene?—If men would. ho- 
nestly confess their misgivings 
(which few men. will) there are 
times when the strongest, Christians 
of us, I believe, have reeled under 
questionings of such, staggering ob- 
scurity.. 1 do not accuse you of 
this weakness... There. are some 
who tremblingly reach out shaking 
hands to the guidance of Faith— 
Others who stoutly venture into the 
dark.(their. Human Confidence their 
leader, whom they mistake for Faith); 
and, investing, themselves .before- 
hand with Cherubic wings, as. they 


fancy, find their new robes as fa- 


miliar, and fitting to their supposed 
growth and» stature in godliness, 4 
the coat they left off yesterday— 


Some.,,.whose.,hope .totters upo" 


crutches—Others who stalk into fu- 
turi mtilta., pi daiviret vere’ 
Thiememeleion of a Spiritual 


’ ? 


; 
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World,—which, without the’ addi- 
tion of a misgiving conscience,’ is 
enough to shake some natures to 
their foundation—is smoothly got 
over by others, who shall float over 
the black billows, in their little boat 
of No-Distrust, as unconeernedly as 
over a summer sea. The difference 
is chiefly constitutional. . 

One man shall love his friends 
and his friends’ faces; and, under 
the uncertainty of conversing with 
them again, in the same manner 
and familiar circumstances of sight, 
speech, &c. as upon earth—in a 
moment of no irreverent weakness 
—for a dream-while—no more— 
would be almost content, for a re- 
ward of a life of virtue (if he could 
ascribe such acceptance to his lame 
performances), to take up his por- 
tion with those he loved, and was 
made to love, in this good world, 
which he knows—which was creat- 
ed so lovely, beyond his deservings. 
Another, embracing a more exalted 
vision—so that he might receive in- 
definite additaments of power, know- 
ledge, beauty, glory, &c.—is ready 
to forego the recognition of hum- 
bler individualities of earth, and the 
old familiar faces. The shapings of 
our heavens are the modifications of 
our constitution; and Mr. Feeble 
Mind, or' Mr. Great Heart, is born 
in every one of us. 

Some (and such have been ac- 
counted the safest divines) have 
shrunk from pronouncing upon the 
final state of any man; nor dare 
they pronounce the case’ of Judas 
to be desperate. Others (with 
stronger optics), as’ plainly as with 
the eye of flesh, shall behold a 
given king im bliss, and a given cham- 
herluin in » torment; even’ ‘to the 
eternising of a cast of the eye in 
the latter, his own self-mocked and 
good humouredly-borne deformity 
on earth, but sup to aggravate 
the uneouth and hideous expression 
of his pangs’ in’ the other place. 
rhat one man can ‘presume’ so’ far, 
and that another would with shud- 
deritg disclaim such confidences, is, 

believe, an effect of the  nérves 
purely. 3 ana9 add 

If in ‘either of these Pipers, or 
elsewhere, I have been betrayed into 
some levities—not’ affroriting’ ‘the 
Sanctuary, ‘but glancing perhaps at 
some of the out-skirts’ and extreme 


edges, the debateable fand ‘between 
the holy and ‘the profane’ regions— 
(for the admixture of man’s inver- 
tions, twisting themselves with ‘the 
name of religion itself, has ‘artfal- 
ly made it difficult to touch even 
the alloy, without, in ‘some “men’s 
estimation, soiling ‘the fine “gold)— 
if I have sported within ‘the’ pur- 
lieus of serious matter—it was, I 
dare say, a humour—be not startled, 
Sir—which 1 have unwittingly de- 
rived from yourself. You have all 
your life been making'a jest of the 
Devil. Not of the scriptural mean- 
ing of that dark essence—personal 
or allegorical ; for the nature is’ no 
where plainly delivered. YT acquit 
you of intentional irreverence. But 
mdeed you have made wonderfully 
free with, and been mighty pleasant 
upon, the popular idea and attributes 
of him. A noble Lord, your brother 
Visionary, has scarcely taken greater 
liberties with the material keys, and 
merely Catholic notion of St. Peter.— 
You have flattered him in prose: you 
have chanted him in goodly odes. 
You have been his Jester; Volunteer 
Laureat, and self-elected Court Poet 
to Beélzebub. 

You have never ridiculed, I be- 
lieve, what you thought to be reli- 
gion, but you are always girding at 
what some pious, but perhaps mis- 
taken folks, think to be so. For this 
reason I am sorry to hear, that you 
are engaged upon alife of George Fox. 
I know you will fall into the efror 
of intermixing some comic stuff with 

our seriousness. The Quakers trem- 
le at the subjectin your hands. The 
Methodists are shy of you, upon ac- 
count of their founder. But, above 
all, our Popish brethren are most in 
ourdebt. The errors of that church 
ave proved a fruitful source to your 
scofling vein: Their Legend has been 
a’ Golden one to you. And here, 
your friends, Sir, have noticed a note- 
able inconsistency. To the imposing 
rites, the’ solemn penances, devout 
austerities hd that communion ;, the 
affecting thoughe piety ‘of their 
hermits ; the s vthod Eh ‘solitude’ of 
the Chartreux—their crossings, their 
holy waterstheir Virgh and oer 
saimts—to these, they you ha 
been indebted for the best Tei 
and the richest imagery, of your Epic 
poetry: |i You have drawn ‘copious 


dratis upon Loretto. “We thouglit 
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at one time you were fomig pane to 
Rome—but that in the facetious com- 
mentaries, which it #8) your custom 
to append so ‘plentifully, and (some 
say) injudiciously, to your loftiest 
performances in this kind, you spurn 
the uplifted toe, which you but just 
now seemed to court ; leave his holi- 
ness in the lurch; and show him a 
fair pair of Protestant heels under 
your Romish vestment. When we 
think you already at the wicket, sud- 
denly a violent cross wind blows you 
transverse— 


ten thousand leagues awry. 
Then might we see 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, 
tost 
And flutter’d imto rags; then reliques, 


beads, 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 
The sport of winds. 
You pick up penee by showing the 
hallowed bones, shrine, and crucifix ; 
and you take money a second time by 
exposing the trick of them after- 
wards. You carry your verse to 
Castle Angelo for ab in a mom- 
ing ; and, swifter than a pedlar can 
transmute his pack, you are at Can- 
terbury with your prose ware before 
night. 

Sir, is it that I dislike you in this 
merry vein? The very reverse. No 
countenance becomes an intelligent 
jest better than your own. It is 
your grave aspect, when you look 
awful upon your poor friends, which 
I would deprecate. 

In more than one place, if I mis- 
take not, you have been pleased to 
compliment me at the expence of my 
companions. I cannot accept your 
compliment at such a price. The 
upbraiding a man’s poverty naturally 
makes him look about him, to see 
whether he be so poor indeed as he 
is presumed to be. You have put 
me ape counting my riches. Really, 
Sir, I did not know I was so wealthy 
in the article of friendships. There 
is ——., and , whom you never 
heard of, but exemplary characters 
both, and excellent church-goers ; 
and N., mine and my father’s friend 
for nearly half a century; and the 
enthusiast for Wordsworth’s poetry, 
T. N. T., a little tainted with So- 
cinianism, it is to be feared, but con- 
stant in his attachments, and a capi- 
tal critic; and ——, a sturdy old 
A , 8o that sets all to rights 
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again ; and'W., the light, and warm 
as-light hearted, Janus of the Lon. 
don; and the translator of Dante 
still a curate, modest and amiable (.. 
and Allan C., the large-hearted Scot - 
and Pr, candid and affectionate as 

is own poetry; and A—p, Cole- 
ridge’s friend ; and G—n, his more 
than friend ; and Coleridge himself, 
the same to me still, as in those old 
evenings, when we used to sit and 
speculate (do you remember them, 
Sir?) at our old Salutation tavern, 
upon Pantisocracy and golden days 
to come on earth ; and W—th (why, 
Sir, I might drop my rent-roll here; 
such goodly farms and manors have 
I reckoned up already. In what pos- 
sessions has not this last name alone 
estated me !—but I will go on)— 
and M., the noble-minded kinsman, 
by wedlock, of W——th; and 
H.C. R., unwearied in the offices 
of a friend; and Clarkson, almost 
above the narrowness of that rela- 
tion, yet condescending not seldom 
heretofore from the labours of his 
world-embracing charity to bless my 
humble roof; andthe gall-less and sin- 
gle-minded Dyer; and the high-minded 
associate of Cook, the veteran Colo- 
nel, with his lusty heart still sending 
cartels of defiance to old Time; and, 
not least, W. A. the last and stea- 
diest left to me of that little knot of 
whist-players, that used to assemble 
weekly, for so many years, at the 
Queen’s Gate (you remember them, 
Sir?) and called Admiral Burney 
friend. 

I will come to the point at once. 
I believe you will not make many 
exceptions to my associates so far. 
But I have pu y omitted some 
intimacies, which I do not yet repent 
of having contracted, with two gen- 
tlemen, diametrically opposed to 
yourself in principles. You will un- 
derstand me to allude to the authors 
of Rimini and of the Table Talk- 
And first, of the former.— , 

It is an error more - ularly in- 
cident to persons o correctest 
principles and habits, to seclude 
themselves from the rest of mankind, 
as from another ies; and 
into knots chee Maman tre 

‘ exc y> 
sage onan re 
Heat and cold, dryness ’ 
in the natural world, do not fly asu0- 
der, to split the globe into sectarian 
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parts and separations ; but mingling, 


as they best may, correct.the malig- 
nity of any single predominance, 
The analogy holds, 1 suppose, ,in 
the moral world... If all the good 
people were to ship themselves off to 
Terralncognitas, what, in humanity’s 
name, is to become of the refuse? If 
the persons, whom I have chiefly in 
view, have not pushed, matters to 
this extremity yet, they carry them 
as far as they can go. Instead of 
mixing with the infidel and the free- 
thinker—in the room of opening a 
negociation, to try at least to find out 
at which gate the error entered—they 
huddle close together, in a weak fear 
of infection, like that pusillanimous 
underling in Spenser— 

This is the wandering wood, this Error’s 

den ; 
A monster vile, whom God and man does 
hate : 
Thavefine, I reed, beware. Fly, fly, quoth 
en 
The fearful Dwarf. 


and, if they be writers in orthodox 
journals—addressing themselves only 
to the irritable passions of the un- 
believer—they proceed in a safe 
system of strengthening the strong 
hands, and confirming the valiant 
knees ; of converting the already con- 
verted, and proselyting their own 
party. Iam the more convinced of 
this from a passage in the very Trea- 
tise which occasioned this letter. It 
is where, having recommended to the 
doubter the writings of Michaelis 
and Lardner, you ride triumphant 
over the necks of all infidels, scep- 
tics, and dissenters, from this time 
to the world’s end, upon the wheels 
of two unanswerable deductions. 1 
do not hold it meet to set down in 
a Miscellaneous Compilation like 
this, such religious words as you 
have thought fit to introduce into 
the pages of a petulant Literary 
Journal, I therefore beg leave to 
substitute numerals, and refer to the 
Quarterly Review (for July) for fill- 
ing of them up. ‘“ Here,” say you, 
“as in the history of 7, if these books 
are authentic, the events which they 
relate must be true; if they. were 
written by 8, 9 is 10 and 11.” Your 





hess in one of the terms, which this 
would not be quite.the proper place 


for explicating, . At all, events you, 


have no cause to triumph,; you have 
not been proving the premises, but 
refer for satisfaction. therein to very 
Jong and laborious works, which may 
well employ the sceptic a twelve- 
month or two to digest, before he 
can possibly be ripe tor your con- 
clusion. When he has satisfied him- 
self about the premises, he will con- 
cede to you the inference, I, dare 
say, most readily.—But your Jatter 
deduction, viz. that because 8 has 
written a book concerning 9,. there- 
fore 10 and. 11 was certainly his 
meaning, is one of the most extra- 
ordinary conclusions per saltum that 
I have had the good fortune to meet 
with. As far as 10 is verbally as- 
serted in the writings, all sects must 
agree with you; but you cannot be 
ignorant of the many various ways 
in which the doctrine ofthe ********* 
has been understood, from a low 
figurative expression (with the Uni- 
tarians) up to the most mysterious 
actuality ; in which highest sense 
alone you and your church take it. 
And for 11, and that there is no other 
possible conclusion—to hazard this in 
the face of so many thousands of 
Arians and Socinians, &c., who have 
drawn so opposite a one, is sucha 
piece of theological hardihood, as, I 
think, warrants me im concluding 
that, when you sit down to pen theo- 
logy, you do not at all consider your 
opponents ; but have in your eye, 
merely and exclusively, readers of 
the same way of thinking with your- 
self, and therefore have no occasion 
to trouble yourself with the quality 
of the logic, to which you treat 
them. 

Neither can I think, if you had 
had the welfare of the poor child 
—over whose hopeless condition you 
whine so lamentably and (I must 
think) unseasonably—seriously at 
heart, that you could bave taken the 
step of sticking him up by name— 
T. .H, is as good as naming rae 

tuate an outrage upon the pa~ 
aed feelings, as long as the Quar- 
terly Review shall last—Was it ne- 
cessary to specify an individual case, 
and give to Christian compassion the 
appearance of personal attack? Is 
this the way to conciliate_ unbe- 
lievers, or moa i to widen the 
breach irrepara sho ds 
--I.own- I could never, think.so con- 
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siderably of myself as to'decline the 
society of an agreeable or worthy man 
upon difference of opinion only. |The 
impediments and the 'facilitations to 
a somd belief are various’ and ‘in- 
serutable as the heart of man. Some 
believe upon weak principles. Others 
cannot feel the efficacy of the strong- 
est. One of the most candid, most 
upright, and single-meaning men, I 
ever knew, was the late Thomas 
Holcroft. I believe he never said one 
thing and meant another, in his 
life; and, as near as I can guess, 
he never acted otherwise than with 
the most’ scrupulous attention to 
conscience. Ought we to wish the 
character false, for the sake of a 
hollow compliment to Christianity ? 
Accident introduced me to the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. L. H.—and the 
experience of his many friendly qua- 
lities confirmed a friendship between 
us. You, who have been misrepre- 
sented yourself, I should hope, have 
not lent an idle ear to the calumnies 
which have been spread abroad 
respecting this gentleman. I was 
admitted to his household for some 
years, and do most solemnly aver 
that I believe him to be in his do- 
mestic relations as correct as any 
man. He chose an ill-judged sub- 
ject for a poem ; the peccant humours 
of which have been visited on him 
tenfold by the artful use, which his 
adversaries have made, of an equi- 
vocal term. The subject itself was 
started by Dante, but better because 
brieflier treated of. But the crime 
of the Lovers, in the Italian and the 
English poet, with its aggravated 
enormity of circumstance, is not of a 
kind (as the critics of the latter well 
bnew) with those conjunctions, for 
which Nature herself has provided 
no excuse, because no temptation. 
—It has nothing in common with 
the black horrors, sung by Ford and 
Massinger.. The familiarising of 
it'in tale or fable may be for that 
reason incidentally more contagious. 
In spite of Rimini, 1 must look ‘upon 
its author as a man of taste, anda 
poet. He is better than so, he is one of 
the most cordial-minded men f ever 
knew, and matchless as a fire-side 
comparion. ' I «mean not to affront 
or wound your feelings ‘when IT say 
that, ‘in his ‘more moods, ‘he 
has often reminded me of you: There 
is the same air of mild dogmatism— 


[Oct. 
the ‘same’ condescending to a boyish 
sportiveness—in both your conver. 
sations.'* His hand-writing is 
much the same with your own, that 
I have opened more than one letter 
of his, hoping, nay, not doubting 
but it was from you, and have been 
disappointed (he will bear with my 
saying so) at the discovery of my 
error. L. H. is ‘unfortunate in hold. 
ing some loose and not very definite 
speculations (for at times I think he 
hardly knows whither his premises 
wouli carry him) on marriage—the 
tenets; I conceive, of the Political 
Justice, carried a little further. For 
any thing | could discover in his 
practice, they have reference, like 
those, to some future possible con- 
dition of society, and not to the pre- 
sent times. But neither for these 
obliquities of thinking (upon which 
my own conclusions are ‘as distant 
as the poles asander)—nor for his 
political asperities and petulancies, 
which are wearing out with the heats 
and vanities of youth—did I select 
him for a friend ; but for qualities 
which fitted him for that relation. 
I do not know whether’ I flatter my- 
self with being the occasion; but 
certain it is, that, touched with some 
misgivings for sundry harsh things 
which he had writtenaforetime against 
our friend C.,—before he left this 
country he sought a «reconciliation 
with that gentleman (himself being 
his own introducer), and found it. 

L. H. is now in Italy ; on his de- 
parture to which land with much re- 
gret I took my Jeave of him and of 
his little family—seven of them, Sir, 
with their mother—and as kind a set 
of little people (TH. andiall), ‘as 
affectionate children, as ever blessed 
a parent. «Had you seen them, Sir, 
I think you could not have looked 
upon them as so many little Jonases 
—but rather as pledges of the vessel's 
safety, that was to bear such a freight 
of love. . 

I wish you ‘would read Mr. H.'s 
lines to that same T. H. « six years 
old, during’ a sickness :”— 


Sleep breaks at last from out thee, 
My ltde pen boys 
tobe found in the 47th 

(they are to _ isipete- 
irit 


Italy, received but-the other day, 
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into which L. H. has put as much 
heart, and as many: friendly yearn- 
ings after old associates, and native 
country, as, 1 think, paper ean well 
hold. It would do you no hurt to 
give that the perusal also. 

From the other gentleman I nei- 
ther expect nor desire (as he is well 
assured) any such concessions. as 
L. H. made to C.. What hath seured 
him, and made him to suspect his 
friends of. infidelity towards him, 
when there was no such matter, I 
know not. I stood well-with him 
for fifteen years (the proudest of my 
life), and have ever spoke my full 
mind of him to some, to whom his 
panegyric must naturally be least 
tasteful. I never in thought swerved 
from him, I never betrayed him, I 
never slackened in my admiration of 
him, L was the same to him (neither 
better nor worse) though he could 
not see it, as in the days when he 
thought fit to trust me. At this 
instant; he may be preparing for me 
some compliment, above my deserts, 
as he has sprinkled many such among 
his admirable books, for which I 
rest his debtor; or, for any thing I 
know, or.can guess to. the contrary, 
he may be about to read a lecture 
on my weaknesses. He is welcome 
to them (as he was to my humble 
hearth), if they can divert a spleen, 
or ventilate a fit of sullenness. I 
wish he would not quarrel with the 
world at the rate he does; but the 
reconciliation mustbe effected by 
himself, and 1 despair. of living to 
see that day. But, protesting against 
much that he has written, and some 
things which he chooses to do ; judg- 
mg him by his conversation which 
I enjoyed so long, and relished so 
deeply; or. by his books, in those 
places where no clouding passion in- 
tervenes—I should belie. my. own 
conscience, if I said less; than that 
I think W.H.. to. be,.in:his natural 
and healthy state, one of the wisest 
and finest spirits breathing. . So far 
from being! ashamed. of that. inti- 
macy, which was’ betwixt, us, it is 
my boast that I was able for so 
many years to have preserved it en- 
tire ; eo think 1 shall go to my 
grave without finding, :or expecting 
to find, ‘such en companion. 
But I forget my manners—you will 
pardon me, Sir—IJ return to the cor- 
respondencesm—*) 6 bey) oy vfs! 


Sir; you were |pleased,.( you know 
where) to invite me to a compli 
with wholesome. forms and .doe- 
trines of the Chureh of. Kngland.. I 
take your advice with as much kind- 
ness, as it was‘meant.: But I must 
think the invitation. rather more kind 
than seasonable. 1 am a Dissenter. 
The last sect, with which, yeu can 
remember me to have made common 
profession; were the Unitarians. You 
would. think it not very pertinent, if 
(fearing that all was. not well with 
you), L were gravely to imvite you 
(for a. remedy). to attend with mea 
course of Mr. Belsham’s Lectures. at 
Hackney. Perhaps, I) have scruples 
to some of your forms and doctrines. 
But if I come, am I secure of civil 
treatment ?—The last. time I -was in 
any of your places of .worship was 
on Easter Sunday last. .1 had. the 
satisfaction of listening’ to.a very 
sensible sermon of an argumentative 
turn, delivered with great propriety, 
by one of your bisheps. The plaee 
was Westminster Abbey. As sueh 
religion, as I have, has always acted 
on me more by way of sentiment 
than argumentative process, 1 was 
not unwilling, after sermon ended, 
by no unbecoming transition, to pass 
over to some serious feelings, impos- 
sible to be disconnected from. the 
sight of those old tombs, &c.: But, 
by whose order I know not, I} was 
debarred that privilege even for so 
short a space as a few minutes; and 
turned, like a dog or some profane 
person, out into the common street; 
with feelings, which I could: not 
help, but not very genial to the day 
or the discourse. Ide vet know 
that I shall ever venture myself 
again into one of your Churches. 
You had your education at West- 
minster ; and doubtless among those 
dim aisles and. cloisters, you must 
have gathered much of that devo- 
tional. feeling in those young years, 
on which your purest mind feeds 
stili—and may it feed! The. anti- 
quarian | spirit, strong;in you, and 
gracefully blending ever with the re- 
ligious, may have been sown in you 
among. those wrecks of . splendid 
mortality. You owe it to the plage 


of your, education,; \you, awe it to 


your learned fondness. for the archi- 
tecture of your ancestors; you owe 
it to the venerableness of your eccle- 
siastical establishment,which ig daily 
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lessened and called in question 
through these practices—to speak 
aloud your sense of them ; never to 
desist. raising your voice against 
them, till they be totally done away 
with and abolished ; till the doors of 
Westminster Abbey be no longer 
closed against the decent, though 
low-in-purse, enthusiast, or blame- 
less devotee, who must commit an 
injury against his family economy, if 
he would be indulged with a bare 
admission within its walls. You 
owe it to the decencies, which you 
wish to see maintained in its impres- 
sive services, that our Cathedral be 
no longer an object of inspection to 
the r at, those times only, in 
pe ip must rob from their at- 
tendance on the worship every mi- 
nuie which they can bestow “pan 
the fabrick. In vain the public 
prints haye taken up this subject, in 
vain such poor nameless writers as 
myself express their indignation. A 
word from you, Sir—a hint in your 
Journal—would be sufficient to fling 
nt the doors of the Beautiful 

emple again, as we can remember 
them when we were boys. At that 
time of life, what would the imagi- 
native faculty (such as it is) in both 
of us, have suffered, if the entrance 
to so much reflection had been ob- 
structed by the demand of so much 
silver !—If we had scraped it up to 
gain an occasional admission (as we 
certainly should have done) would 
the sight of those old tombs have 
been as impressive to us (while we 
had been weighing anxiously pru- 
dence against sentiment) as when 
the gates stood open, as those of 
the adjacent Park; when we could 
walk in at any time, as the mood 
brought us, for a shorter or longer 
time, as that lasted? Is the being 
shown over a place the same as si- 
lently for ourselves detecting the 
genius of it? Inno part of our be- 
loved Abbey now can a find 
entrance (out of service time) under 
the sum of two shillings. The rich 
and the great will smile at the anti- 
climax, presumed to lie in these two 
short words. But you can tell them, 
Sir, how much quiet worth, how 
much capacity for enlarged feeling, 
how much taste and genius, may co- 
exist, especially m youth, with a 
purse incompetent to this demand.— 
A respected friend of ours, during his 


Letter of Elia to.Robert Southey, Esquire. 


[Oct. 


late visit to the metropolis, presen 
himself for admission to Saint Pole 
At the same. time a decently clothed 
man, with as decent a wife, and 
child, were bargaining for the same 
indulgence. ‘The price was only 
two-peuce each person. The poor 
but decent man hesitated, desirous 
to go in; but there were three of 
them, and he turned away reluct- 
antly. Perhaps he wished to have 
seen the tomb of Nelson. Perhaps 
the Interior of the Cathedral was his 
object. But in the state of his fi- 
nances, even sixpence might rea- 
sonably seem too much. Tell the 
Aristocracy of the country (no man 
can do it more impressively); in- 
struct them of what value these in- 
ignificant pieces of money, these 
minims to their sight, may be to 
their humbler brethren. Shame these 
Sellers out of the Temple. Show 
the poor, that you can sometimes 
think of them in some other light 
than as mutineers and mal-contents. 
Conciliate them by such kind me- 
thods to their superiors, civil and ec- 
clesiastical. Stop the mouths of the 
railers ; and suffer your old friends, 
upon the old terms, again to honour 
and admire you. Stifle not the sug- 
gestions of your better nature with 
the stale evasion, that an indiser- 
minate admission would expose the 
Tombs to violation. Remember your 
boy-days. Did you ever see, or hear, 
of a mob in the Abbey, while it was 
free to all? Do the rabble come 
there, or trouble their heads about 
such speculations? It is all that you 
can do to drive them into your 
churches; they do not voluntarily 
offer themselves. They have, alas! 
no passion for antiquities ; for tomb 
of “~ or prelate, sage or poet. If 
they had, they would be no longer 
the rabble. 

For forty years that I have known 
the Fabrick, the only well-attested 
charge of violation adduced, has 


been—a ridiculous dismemberment 
fligy of that 


easily to be , 
a pe oo within, the walls, if the 


vergers are incompetent to the duty 
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—is it upon such wretched. pre- 
tences, that the people of England 
are made to pay a new Peter's 
Pence, so long abrogated; or must 
content themselves with contem- 
plating the ragged Exterior of their 
Cathedral? The mischief was done 
about the time that you were a 
scholar theres Do you know any 
thing about the unfortunate relic p— 


can you help us in this emergency to 
find the nose?—or can you give 
Chantry a notion (from memory) of 
its pristine life and vigour? 1 am 
willing for peace’ sake to subscribe 
my guinea towards a restoration of 
the lamented feature. 
1 am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Euia. 








A FOURTH LETTER TO THE DRAMATISTS OF THE DAY. 


Neither have all Poets a taste of Tragedy ; and this is the rock on which 


they are daily splitting. 


GenTLEMEN,—Complaints of the 
degeneracy which distinguishes Mo- 
dern Drama, and renders it, as it 
were, a different species of composi- 
tion from the ancient Mirror of Na- 
ture, are common amongst the essay- 
ists of the present day. Indeed, from 
the frequency and vehemence of their 
critical animadversions, we are al- 
most led to think these persons oc- 
cupy the subject more as a diversion 
for their spleen, or as a rallying-point 
of vituperation against. cotemporary 
genius, than that they have really at 
heart the interests of the stage. 
Where lamentation is outrageous and 
sorrow declamatory, we are probably 
justified in supposing them affected ; 
and the grief of our critics hath 
lately become so vociferous, that 
many people begin to doubt whether 
something besides a pure family con- 
cern for the death of Tragedy a- 
mongst us, i. e. in plain words, whe- 
ther lucre, or the love of noise, the 
practice of impudence, or the exer- 
cise of hypocrisy, have not had some 
share in convoking the rout of scrib- 
blers to howl at Melpomene’s funeral 
—and at the same time, to revile you 
as her murderers. But whatever 
may have been the true motive of all 
the obloquy and abuse which have 
been lavished so munificently u 
you, it must be acknowledged that 
you — ae the critics but too 
m egitimate unities for a 
display of their Coteus nor is’ it 
absolutely necessary to resort to their 
malice or venality, when a sufficient 
Proof is to be drawn from your own 
works, that you deserve general and 


Dryden, Preface to All for Love. 


severe reprehension. For my own 
pert, I beg off (perhaps with super- 
luous anxiety) the appellation of a 
Critic. I have as profound a con- 
tempt for that ephemeral tribe of li- 
terary atomies, as if 1 were a trage- 
dist myself; I profess as unutterable 
a scorn for the whole race of genuine 
critics, the progeny of Grub-street 
wherever they are to be found, as if 
I had the honour of their hatred, or 
were sufficiently illustrious to have 
ensured me the favour of their aver- 
sion. Yet I cannot help, now, add- 
ing my voice to theirs, Im your con- 
demnation. They now speak the 
sense of the nation, and however we 
may despise the judgment which it 
gratifies these fit-wits to pass upon 
our works, when we have good rea- 
son to suspect that it closes with 
public opinion, we should on that ac- 
count respect it. Now, as in every 
case where they are right, the sen- 
tence of the critics is only the juice 
of public opinion oozing through 
their quills, so in the present instance, 
the gall with which they so plentiful- 
ly bespatter your tragedies, is but 
the effusion of popular animadver- 
sion colottred (as usual) with their 
own venom, and imbued with their 
own deleterious bitterness of spirit. 
Public opinion is certainly against 
you, Gentlemen; for; let but ‘one 
critic open his mouth in your abuse, 
and as the successive rings of a trum- 
pet magnify sound, so the spreading 
circles of society will invigorate the 
shout of derision against you. This 
must be atten to, emen ; 
though you might hear unconcerned 
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the “ vile squeaking” of the 'mouth- 

jece, there are’ but few who can 
— without ‘tremor cordis, a blast 
from the bell of the “ sounding al- 
ehemy.” However you might con- 
temn the separate opinion of the 
critics, their voice, like a’ cry im a 
rocky valley, has been swelled by the 
general echo to a pitch which must 
awaken you, if you be not deaf toa 
report of your own errors. Briefly 
and roundly,—-your tragedies, Gen- 
tlemen Dramatists, are unanimously 
condemned. 

Mark: I say they are condemned, 
as tragedies; as interlocutory poems, 
some of them may perhaps be admir- 
ed. ‘This, ‘this is the distinction 
which I would force upon your 
minds; this is the truth which I would 
burn into your memories; this is the 
point to which I have repeatedly im 
the course of these letters endeavour- 
ed to drag your attention; bemg 
convinced, that until you perceive, 
acknowledge, and avoid this confu- 
sion of languages, this wrong-headed 
and preposterous substitution of 
poetry for dramatic phraseology, you 
will never produce an effective, legi- 
timate tragedy. What precedent 
have you for this >—not Shakspeare, 
Til be sworn! He, I believe it will 
be allowed, was something of a poet: 


Thou remember’st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s 
back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song $ 
And certain stars shot madly from their 
spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 


Write me such poetry as this in- 
deed ; and perhaps I shall forgive it 
in your Dramas. Yet, inimitable as 
it is, where do you find him using 
such language in his tragedies ? 
Never. There, if it is poetry at all, 
it is poetry of quite a different kind ; 
it isthe poetry of action aud passion; 
it is the terrible and the grand; the 
magna sonans ; something of the 


*Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When church-yards yawn, and hell itsclf 
breathes out . 

Contagion to this world. Now could I 
drink hot blood, 

And do such bitter business as the day 

Would quake to look on.— 


-. But it is oftener merel ined 
verse, with little or no (excuse the 
word) poeticity about it, adapted for 
action, and full of the business of the 


play,"animated and impressive : 
,, Othello, Think, my lord !—By heav'n, 


he echoes me 

As if there were some monster in his 
thought, 

Too hideous to be shown.—Thou dos 
mean something : 

I heard thee say but now,—Thow liked’st 
not that 

When Cassio left my wife; What did’st 
not like ? 

And when I told thee—he was of my counsel 

In Pu rneecremnet wooing, thou cry 'd’st 

And did’st contract and purse thy brow to. 
gether 

As if thou then had’st shut up in thy brain 

Some horrible conceit: If thou dost love 
me, 

Show me thy thought. 


There is very little of what can be 
called poetry, in this; and still less 
in his running dialogue, which has 
frequently not so much as the outside 
of poetry,—regular metre ; 

Jago. My noble lord.» 

Othello. What dost thou say, Tago? 

Iago. Did Michael Cassio, when you 

woo'd iny lady, 
Know of your love ? 

Oth. He did, from first to last: why 

dost thou ask ? 

Tago. But fora satisfaction of my thought; 
No further harm. thbugtis:"taeo¥ 

Oth. of thy ago! 

Tass. T oa de think he had been ac- 

quainted with her. 
- Oth. O, yes; and went between us very 
oft. 
. Lago. Indeed? , 
Oth. Indeed !. ay, indeed ;—<discern’st 
thou aught in that? 
Is-he not honest ? 
Iago.. Honest, my, lord ? 
Oth. Honest! ay, honest... 
Iago. My lord, for aught I know. 
Oth. What dost'thou think? 
Tago. “Think, my lord ! 


This is a specimen of what may be 
denominated, pure dramatism, with- 
out any commixture of poetry: It 1s 
a model for running di , ener 
getic; forcible, and "there 
is nothing of your perpetual attempt 
at, pretty, hts, or. soft suavity, 
about it; but there is something.bet- 
ter,—spirit, nature, and: actions In 
a word: »it gives» the performers 
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mething, to do, as, well as, to say: 
on there is an air of reality about it, 
which even in the closet.affects us 
to agitation. 38 

There have been many reasons as- 
signed by critics for the decay of our 
Drama ; such as, large theatres, the 
hasket, late dinner-hours, and seve- 
ral others equally important: this 
one, however, this gross, bare-faced 
perversion of style, this staring abuse 
of dramatic language, which is suf- 
ficient to confound the, genius of a 
Shakspeare, could, such a man be 
supposed blind ceene® to indulge in 
it, this open secret of the degeneracy 
of the modern stage, has totally 
eluded their penetration. Yet, sure- 
ly, it is no very wonderful fetch of 
sagacity to discover, that the lan- 
guage of Drama must be adapted to 
action ; and surely there is very little 
argument requisite..to, prove, that 
this self-evident principle has been 
utterly neglected by our living dra- 
matists. Is any thing necessary, 
more than simply to- recall to the 
reader's mind, what he must fre- 
quently have observed, though, per- 
haps, he never reflected on,—the 
flagrant misapplication of language 
merely poetical to the purposes of 
tragedy? or if not always poetical, 
mostly so? And is it teo much to 
assert, that if this be not the only 
cause of our dramatic degeneracy, it 
is at least the principal and predo- 
minant one? This. 1 am sure of; 
that many of the other causes above- 
mentioned partake much more of the 
nature of effects than efficients, Let 
any dramatist produce such another 
tragedy as Macbeth or Othello, and 
if the beau-monde do not dine an 
hour earlier on the nights of its per- 
formance, I’m no prophet; if our 
lords and commoners, with their vir- 
tuous dames and daughters, do not 
quickly displace the b and Co- 
rinthians, the idle ‘prentices, flash- 
men, nymphs of the pillow, and all 
other persons of dubious morality, 
who now occupy the seats. in our 
theatrical synagogues, 1’ll never )set 
up an eracle, lieu ek lshbem 6 

The vital importance of this snb- 

hai UA 


som vitteserem | 
—_—— 


jeet,, will, I hope, exeuse my, dwell 
ing on it strenuously, In compari-s 
son with this, meagreness of plot, or 
insignificance of fable, is of small ac- 
count in the Drama... There may, be 
little, interest .of story,. yet the, play 
may act well by the mere force of the 
language; but if the phrase of the 
stage be supplanted by the melli- 
fluous monotony of u/tra-poesy,» I 
would as soon hear it read in, a 
dressing-gown and slippers, as re- 
cited in a toga and buskims. 

When I say that our living dra- 
matists are guilty of an abuse of dra- 
matical language, 1 mean that. they 
apply a mode of phrase good in itself 
and suitable to excellent -purposes, 
where they ought to employ another 
more appropriate to the stage.* 1s 
there, or is there not, a language 
peculiar, appropriate, and essential 
to the Drama? There is one indubi- 
tably for Epopée ; a lofty, full, regu- 
lar, stately grandiloquence.. There 
is one for Lyrics: a daring, flighty, 
reckless, toppling style, where the 
Muse seems to tread upon the highest 
and most dangerous pinnacles of the 
Hill, and escapes only: by the light- 
ness and spring of. her. footsteps. 
Every division of literature has. its 
corresponding language (though not, 
perhaps, as strikingly. definable as 
the preceding), arising from an ob- 
vious congeniality between certain 
subjects of thought, and certain 
modes of expression. No one would 
write an Epithalamium to the grave 
cadence of an Elegy, or fill,a Re- 
quiem with the cheerful imagery and 
bounding sallies of a “Hark for- 
ward!” The Eclegues, Georgics, 
aud Eneid of Virgil, though all writ- 
ten in hexameter, are totally dif- 
ferent in ‘style one from each other ; 
the imagery, cadence, and choice of 
words; are in each of these works 
adapted to the subject.. And I ques- 
tion not, but that if the same judici- 
ous author had written a Drama, he 
would have chosen a fourth style as 
remote from the sweetness of hig 
Pastorals, the sobriety " + Fw a 
gics, and the majesty of his Epics, 
as sweetness, sobriety, and majesty 





* To any one who compared the 


given: in arly last letter, ‘und read the obi. 


‘examples 
servations upon them, the’ sense in whi¢h' J use the word ‘ language’? must be obvious : 
to prevent inistake, however, by language 
sure, cadence, as well as.choice of words. 


I mean to include sentument, imagery, mea- 
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of style are distinct among them- 
selves. Milton’s l’Allegro and Il 
Penseroso, are written both in the 
same measure as to feet, but are 
nevertheless very different in cadence 
and other respects of language ; yet 
perhaps even to this great poet we 
might fairly ebject the quick return 
of the rhymes as unsuitable to the 
solemnity of the latter subject. In 
the same way, Drama has its con+ 
genial language, and all other re- 
maining varieties of metrical elo- 
quence are foreign to, if not wholly 
inconsistent with it. But 1 do not 
ask even this manifest inapplicabi- 
lity of certain modes of diction to 
certain subjects, to be granted me ; 
I merely demand whether there be 
not a certain language more appli- 
cable to a given subject than any 
other known species? Whether the 
indissoluble connexion between the 
character of the subject and the cha- 
racter of the language expressing it 
appropriately, does not point outa 
peculiar style as more adapted to a 
given thesis, than any other existing? 
Who does not acknowledge the su- 
periority of the Miltonic verse over 
the Spenserian stanza for Heroic pur- 
poses? Is the conscience of any 
man so lawless as to deny this tribute 
to truth? Such a man would de- 
scribe the Acts of Achilles in Hudi- 
brastic verse, and the Battle of the 
Angels in the hitch of Chevy Chase. 
But, indeed, if it be allowed that 
Drama is distinct from every other 
species of literature ; and that the 
genius or nature of the language 
should be proportional and agreeable 
to the subject it undertakes to con- 
vey (both which are as indubitable 
as axioms can be), it follows with 
geometrical necessity that Drama has 
its peculiar language, and therefore 
no one can deny it if he would. 

This principle of composition is-se 
plain, so very elementary, that it 
is almost an insult to your under- 
standing, my insisting on it so grave- 
ly. Yet plain as it is, not one of you 
seems to apprehend it ; at all events, 
i don’t observe it in your works. 


ou all appear to think that poetry 
cast into persons constitutes Drama. 


You all appear to forget that the true. 


language of the Drama is that species 


of poetry which is accommodated 
action. This is what logicians cal 
the essential difference which distin. 
— the species Drama from the 
genus Poetry. 8o indi sable j 
this quality, that if it wile demeniien 
What is first requisite ‘for effec. 
tive Drama? I should answer, Ac. 
tion : what the second? Action : what 
the third? Action :—as Demosthenes 
said in a somewhat different sense of 
Oratory. If you wish for any better 
authority for this, than my dictum, 
(which is, by the bye, a mere con. 
clusion drawn from the palpable na- 
ture and intention of Drama), read 
SuaksPeare.| It is particularly in 
this respect that Shakspeare, by the 
involuntary foree of natural genius, 
transcends not only the dramatists of 
the succeeding age, but those of his 
own ; not only those of his own, but 
those of all antiquity ;—his lan- 
guage is essentially dramatic. The 
imagery it presents, the sentiments 
it delivers, its measure, its cadence, 
the choice and collocation of the 
words composing it, all converge to 
the same point, all contribute to the 
same end,—they are all instinct with 
action. This principle isnever lost sight 
of ; his speeches look like swarms of 
living animalcule breathing on the 
paper. By no very exorbitant draft 
on his understanding, he saw that 
the essence of Drama was action, and 
with this as his moving principle, he 
produced tragedies, irregular in many 
particulars, but never deficient in 
this. To speak boldly, yet justly :— 
considering Drama as the representa- 
tion of active life, it is perfectly ri- 
diculous to compare Sophocles with 
Shakspeare. There may with some 
be a doubt, which was the greater 
genius or the better poet, but as to 
the spirit of dramatism extant in 
their works, as to which of them best 
represented real life, (i. e. was the 
best dramatist), the difference is just 
this:—Shakspeare (where he intends 
it) represents nothing but life, and 
Sophocles does not represent life at 
all. Only think of a messenger (in 
a great hurry too!) occupying fifty 
lines in telling that a dead body, over 
which he was set as a watch, had 


been privately disenhumed! * “Think 


of that Master Brook!” Why Othel- 





* Vide the ANTIGOWED! LY Se (ya a 
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's defence is not more of an oration 
ine this of the Greek watchman: 
the whys and the wherefores are as 
philosophically discu as if Plato 
himself bore the lanthorn and the 


ttle. Tell me that Shaks 
ad « barbarian” if you will, and 


that Sophocles was a semi-deity ; but 
let no one dare to assert that the 
Goth was not a better dramatist than 
the God, or I'll tell him to his beard, 
he doesn’t deserve to wear one. 

In my last letter I distinguished 
our national Drama into three se- 
parate schools, branding each with 
a name indicative of its character, 
viz. the Dramatie proper, the Rhe- 
toric, and the Poetic pure. By ex- 
amples, both of dialogue and mono- 
logue, from the works of these schools 
respectively, 1 demonstrated the pro- 
priety of this division, and the appli- 
cability of these several names ; that 
is, I think I did. My purpose in 
this, Gentlemen, was to set before 
you, at one view, the different me- 
thods pursued by our writers for the 
accomplishment of the same object, 
that you might yourselves determine 
which was most judicious. Not that 
you could do so, perhaps, from these 
few examples, accompanied even by 
my serio-comic ‘observations upon 
them ; but from a comprehensive re- 
view in your own minds of these 
schools and the principles of their 
different methods,—springing to your 
survey off these examples and obser- 
vations, as swans do from hillocks. 
By “ different methods,” you will 
understand, different methods of 
phrase, different modes of language ; 
I had before contrasted your plot- 
work, or what is properly called the 
action of your pieces, with that of the 
dramatic school. Here I confined 
myself to the much more important 
subject of your language, for it is in 
this I think your deficiency is most 
glaring and most fatal: ‘The object 
of tragic Drama, is to rouse the pas- 
sions, awaken the feelings, and re- 


resent in a cal manner serious 
ife. To accomplish this object, our 
earlier dramatists * employed a ner- 
vous, passionate, yet colloquial mode 
of language: fit means for the end 
proposed. Action was to be repre- 
sented, passion delineated ; accord- 
ingly, the language made use of was 
that of passionate action. This, you 
will perceive, admits of poetry, but 
the poetry should be rather of the 
sublime than of the beautiful descrip- 
tion, that thrown off in the heat of 
passion, rather than that brought out 
(like yours) by what we call the sweet 
play of the fancy. The language of 
this school, likewise frequently des- 
cends into plain, familiar, common 
dialogue ; and it should do so. You 
stare; but I repeat, it should do so. 
It is no more proper for a character 
always to speak in trope and figure, 
poetry, or rigid metre, than it is for 
the actor always to talk at the top of 
his voice. Nay, besides its natural- 
ness, it is often, in these unpoetical 
passages, that effect is most strikingly 
elicited : for instance— 


Iago. I see this hath a little dash’d your 
spirits. 
Othello. Not a jot, not a jot. 
You are al] so agog of pootry; pretty 
Jan- 


imagery, and lusciousness 

guage, so fond of spinning at the 
eternal wheel of verse, that you 
never give yourselves an opportunity 
of making such a Ait as this. But to 
advert to the Rhetoric school.—The 
tragedists of our “ middle ages” of 
literature, pursued a different method 
from that of their predecessors. A 
classical mania, perhaps originating 
with Dryden (the sajentiap lay- 
wright !) ¢ had infected all of 
society. The dramatists were bitten 
by the same gad-fly as the rest; for 
nervousthey became pompous ; forim- 
passioned, vociferous ; for colloquial, 
rhetorical. To represent real life de- 
volved wholly on Punch ; the wooden- 
fisted choleric littl gentleman had 





* I am not uite sure I should here speak jn the plural number : no dramatist th I 
know of, Greek, Roman, Briton. or achicr, but Sh Fe tale: dues bene ad ‘the 
true knack of dramatic language, or to have 3€ ptire essence of dramatic spirit. 

‘ once asked permission of Milton to put his—(risum tencatis ?)—PARADISE 


Los'r into rhyme * Ay,” said the blind 
After such  rebake, 1. ; 


““you thay tag inty verses if you will.” 


less than the testimony of an ALEXANDER’s 


aia» (© prove that the ‘Translator of Virgil hed ene spark of pociry in hi whole com- 


Position. plays are vile things. 
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no assistance from his wooden-witted 
brother Thespians, Addison, Young,, 
Rowe, &c. The language of Cato, 
Busiris, Jane Shore, ke. is little more 
that of real life, than a clock is a 
human being, or its vibrations pul- 
sations, or its strokes. words. The 
success consequent upon this method 
of procedure was worthy. of it: 
Zanga shows his dingy physiognomy 
once in five years, and then xetires 
to his shelf with the moths and 
spiders, where he lies embalmed in 
cobwebs and smothered in dust, till 
the end of, the dustrum. . Yet. this 
mode, of language was not wholly 
inapplicable to the stage; it. was 
oratery to he sure, but. the rostrum 
and the pulpit are, like Thespian 
boards, stages,.for one performer. 
We were kept awake, at all events, 
by, the din of rhetoric and the long- 
winded tantaras of inflated declama- 
tion. . Nay, the grandeur of the tra- 
gic style was in some_ measure pre- 
ital, the hurly of the stage was 
kept up, if not by the passionate 
energy of the speakers, by the sono- 
rous phraseology they were employ- 
ed to Tisemabe e. The feelings were 
rarely excited, but we had fine de- 
clamation instead ; if our hearts did 
not tingle, our ears did. And though 
there was little resemblance between 
the original and the copy, we had 
human. life exhibited on stilts if not 
on neats-leather. Now the grand fea- 
ture of the present, poetic, third, last, 
and worst school of Drama is, that it 
has not ene lineament whatsoever to 
distinguish it from the common face 
of poetry, not one characteristic 
which could be mistaken, by the 
most cloudy perception, for Drama,— 
not even its noise! It purls away 
very plentifully, line after line, sen- 
tence after sentence, period after pe- 
riod, without stop, stay, let, or im- 

diment ; and whilst we sit gaping 
or, murder, fury, terror, b oi- 
son, and tears, fills up the mouth of 
expectation with a flood. of poetry. 
Never was the quotation more appo- 
site : 


Rusticas expectat dum defini ninestiacet ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum. 

What then you say, Was not 
your own Shakspeare * something of 


a poet?” Must we write - 
y.to write dramatically? Woula 
you “ freeze the genial current of the 


soul?” Is eloquence proscribed? |s 
fluency prohibited? Are we to be 
purposely dry and didactic? Must 
interrogation and reply be as catego- 
rically put and caught, as Q and A 
in a catechism? Is our blank verse 
to be blank prose? Is Tragedy to 
walk the stage on her belly? And 
Melpomene to come before the audi- 
ence in a grogram gown and a linsey- 


woolsey petticoat? Is it this you 
want ?>—Poh! 

I say the language of the Drama 
must be accommodated to action; 


that the sentiments and imagery it 
involves .must not only please but 
agitate ; that its cadence, accentua- 
tion, and flow, must be, (respectively, ) 
ever-varying, emphatic, and preci- 
pitous ; that its words must knock 
at our hearts; and that its, beauties 
must not be evanescent, recherchés, 
insubstantial and semi-perceptible, 
but prominent, bold, striking, and 
palpable, In a-word; boetay the 
accident, not the essence of dramatic 
language. And the rationale of this 
is: that Drama,, representing life, 
must approach to human converse, 
to natural question and answer ; for, 
where there is such an extreme de- 
parture from familiar dialogue, it is 
no longer a Drama but a poem. Dra- 
matic language is, iu fact, a hetero- 

eneous mixture of common dialogue 
(a little raised), heroics, and poetry 
pure,—just as human conversation, 
its prototype, is, in a lower degree, ac- 
cording as the speakers are influenced 
by equanimity, magnanimity, passion, 
Koby &c. The proportion in which 
these three phraseologies are to be 
compounded in order to form drama- 


tic language, it is impossible to de- 
fine theoretically, further than by 
the general rule,—that common dia- 
logue should always.appear in the re- 
sult : it would also be useless were it 
possible ; for to him who has drama- 
tic genius, the mere observation, that 
there is such a proportion to be pre- 
served, is sufficient ; to him who has 
it not, ‘all rilles.are given in yaln. 
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SCRIPTURE POETRY.—RUTH. 


TRAITS OF THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 


Wuar a beautiful Poem, if I may 
«call it, is the Book of Ruth, Here. 


‘; one of the few sweet and exqui- 
sitely faithful pictures, left us by the 
Ancients, of that noble tenderness 
which distinguishes the Female cha- 
racter. Ruth is both the pattern 


and the copy of, the best of her sex. 


It has often, no doubt, been remark- 
ed as a defect among the Poets of 


Antiquity, that they have so rarely 


exhibited Woman in all the peculiar 


loveliness of her nature. The He- 


brews, the Greeks, and the Romans, 
though Sophocles and a few others 
may afford partial exceptions, seem 
to have regarded the female ‘sex as 
almost below the dignity of poetical 
notice. When they are introduced 
upon the scene, it is almost always 
in masculine characters: they are 
men in women’s apparel. Clytem- 
nestra, Medea, Camilla, Amata, have 


all the weer of the other sex,, 
t 


and but little of the tenderness of 
theirown. Or if they are occasion- 
ally drawn with a more delicate pen- 
cil, it is only to exhibit them at the 
loom, amongst their maids, or en- 


gaged in their household affairs. Not 


to speak of the Deities, who seem to 
participate all the vices of the Hu- 
man race and none of the virtues, 
Penelope, nay Andrdmache herself, 
the most amiable female characters 
painted by Homer.(who in powers of 


delineation, was the ‘Shakspeare of 


that age), are but faint and lifeless 
re dpe hh F sl ngs Boe is 
often to ‘be found upon the great 
stage of Nature. e drauj t of the 
det was infinitely ( é 






e Original, for, the cold m 
housewifely deportment ‘of 
mache towards r, CVEr 





a her for h 

is such as no matron who tendet 

loves hér husband ‘would’ assume, 
t . 2 e ot 


In this respect the 


este al ore. 
and’ refined Sensibility “h 
taken a much more Fay on ine 
view of human nature. Ancients 
evidently seem to have considered 
women as an inferior species of be- 


ings to men, which is a doctrine as 
Oct. 1823. 


illiberal as it is unphilosophical. ‘The 
sneer couched in the very gender of 
Virgil's “ vurium et maidubile semper 


femina” is sufficient to, indicate the. 


opinion of the earlier ages ; the literal © 
translation of this sentence being,—_ 
Woman is a fickle and changeable 
animal, Indeed they seldom in their 
writings give us any reason to sup-_ 
pose that’ they examined tie subject. 
with due attention ; they do not ap-. 
pear ever to have justly appreciatest 
the pecuiar grapes ot tae mind, 
or the characteristic of the 
female disposition. The Turks are. 
said to hold that women have. no. 
souls, and J cannot but conclude the 
oo“ pas the Romans holly bars. 

ians, that were wholly igno- 
rant of a fact which I am sure needs 
only be asserted to obtain general, 
assent,—viz. the higher perfection of 
that quality which we denominate 
soul, in the female breast than in 
ours. Whatever we may arrogate 
in point of Understanding, whatever 
with respect to the 


of the spirit. ‘43 
Friendship and Love are two 
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we do; thus far, my is) ime 
ble. But besides the intensity 

of the feeling, I think its -purity-in 
the female breast is for the most 
owe confirmed by observation. In 
er loves, Woman is seldom more 
than an ardent friend; in his, Man 
is never less thane lover.. The last 
and best quality in this pas- 
sion,—-Canstancy, is, however, that 
in which I think the nobleness. of 
the female heart chiefly remarkable. 
There is a@ spirit of peculiar devoted~ 
ness to the ebject of her love, in the 
breast of @ woman, a certain forti- 
tude of affection, which no changes 
or chances of life can discourage, 
which increases with adversity, and 
which unkindness itself cannot sub- 
due: Woman's love, like an April 
flower, seems to bloom most sweetly 
in teats; To her, love is a second 
nature, the business of her life, the 
motive of her actions, the theme of 
her waking thoughts, the shadow 
which her fancy pursues even in 
slumber ; it is the innate principle of 
her constitution it is born with her, 
it grows with her heart-strings, and 
she rarely parts with it but with her 
life.. Constancy is then, in her, al- 
most an unavoidable virtue, for her 
h #s consists in leving and be- 
ing loved, which latter constancy 
best ensures. By the very delicacy 
of her constitution she ‘is bound to 
home, she is essentially domestic ; 
her temperament therefore must be 
one which can be satisfied with same- 
ness, else there would be no fitness 
between the being and its circum- 
stances; in other words, she is of 
a constant, ‘faithful disposition. Of 
course I shall be understood as speak- 
ing generally; there are many. in- 
coistant women. Nay, perhaps, 
where love ‘is not immediately con- 
cerned, the same exquisite sensibi- 
lity to every thing charming will in- 
duce fickleness: new pleasurable ob- 
jects will excite new 


lings. 
It is from this devotedness of spirit, 


that I conelude, in ition to com- 
mon opinion, that Women are more 
capable of mutual Friendship than 
men. The domestic nature of the 
circumstances in’ which ‘they ‘are 
placed, whereby their little weak- 
nesses are tually brought into 
collision, sufficiently accounts for the 
infrequency or impermanency of their 
friene ship amongst themselyes,—if 


_BOet 
such be true, which I am 
by no means inclined to admit. Com. 
paring thei with ourselves in this 
ae I dare say were Female 
graphy as copious and historica] 
e ams r ——w Pylades and Oyes- 
» it wou to 
Bisset ana Rath. a tear 
e or poem; as given in 
the Sacred ritings, is an historical 
testimony in favour of the above con. 
clusion. As well, therefore, to illus. 
trate my position, as to make a few 
cursory observations on the beauties 
of Scripture Poetry, I beg leave to 
rehearse a few passages of the Book 
of Ruth. 


. And Naomi said nnto her two daughters. 
in-law, Go, return each to her mother’s 


+ a8 
- 


you 
Then she kissed them, and they lift up 
their voice, and wept. 

I must interrupt the course of the 
narrative here, to remark upon the 
exquisite beauty of the common 
scriptural phrase, “ they Aft up their 
voice, and wept.” It is not only a 
very bold, but a critically just meta- 
phor ; and. also expresses most aptly 
that kind: of action which generally 
accompanies .loud. weeping, where 
the bosom expands upwards and the 
head is involuntarily raised or thrown 
back, to give strength and freedom 
to the voice. _The expression “ to 
raise the voice” is much feebler, and 
whatever metaphor might once have 
been in it, is now unperceived by 
reason of its triteness. 


And they said unto her, Surely we will 
return with thee unto 


tr 


PATS: 
fe ite 


iz 
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and more also, if aught but death part 


and me. 
ae she saw that she was 


minded to go with her, then she left speak- 
ing unto her. 

How wpa how ow ae is 
this story! and how simply, yet po- 
tially “told. The chasteness and 
concision of the manner is peculiarly 
admirable. There is nothing like 
false ornament or eer ee storally 
tion in the language ; all is natur: 
and expressively related. What a 
pleasing image of amiability and ten- 
derness does the second verse pre- 
sent; the matron blessing her two 
daughters, embracing them, and 
their returning no answer, but weep- 
ing. The loneliness, the resignation 
of the widowed childless Naomi, is 
also beautifully painted in the first. 
I would moreover especially point 
out to the notice of the reader, the 
mode in which Orpah’s departure is 
made known. The sacred poet says, 
she “ kissed her mother-in-law ;” 
but he does not add, as a less skilful 
writer would have done,—and went 
her way. He leaves that to be im- 
plied by the remainder of the sen- 
tence. This brief way of narrating 
by implication, is very difficult of 
attainment, being apt to degene- 
rate into obscurity. And for this 
best quality of narration,—concise 
perspicuity, the Scriptures, it must 


acknowledged, are remarkable. 


There is no laborious preparation for figu 


2 coming incident, no minute detail 
of worthless circumstantials; the 
writer di » yet not abruptly, in- 
troduces the next subject at once. 
Ossian likewise excels in this parti- 
cular. But the verses quoted above 
are also as poetical in their measure, 
as in the imagery they contain. There 
isa sweet me cadence runs all 
through them, which is uncommonly 
delightful to the ear. — It is particu- 
larly remarkable in the first verse, 
and in Ruth’s answer to Naomi. In- 
deed, whether we consider the music 
of the periods, or the strength and 
pathos of the. sentiments, 1 do not 
think it possible to point out in any 
amore rly pasa, pasge thas 
more ti t 

this answer of Ruth, W hp ro 
quence breathes through. it, 

forcible are the expressions, and how 
™passioned the manner. That spirit 


of devotion and determinedness of 
pen i which I noted as’ a chax 

of the female disposition, 
is here most strikingly displayed. 
Ruth persists to poh of obsti- 
nacy in accompanying her mother- 
in-law, and will not be persuaded 
even by the person she loves so 
ardently. The expression “ Ruth 
clave unto her,” hawaily this amiable 
persistence very happily. 

In the severdt accounts which his- 
torians have given us of Friendshi 
between man and man, we see nna 
poses ne “nopleyed mNpytadce and 
of purpose displayed. es 
Orestes, Damon and Pythias, are 
splendid examples of honour, mag+ 
nanimity, courage, and fidelity.’ But 
yet, if we eh bance these 
stories, we shall find that the pecu- 
liar devotedness of spirit which I am 
inclined to attribute to the female 
sex, is never dwelt upon by the his- 
torian, never brought out into the 
foreground, never particularly insist- 
ed on as the sole ruling: motive of 
action. There is always some other 
inducement, some se/fish principle 
leading one or other of the parties to 
the commission of the said act of 
friendship, some motive of action 
beside the apparent one. Thus we 
are told in the story of Theseus and 
Pirithoiis, that one of these heroes 
accompanied his friend to hell (by 
which some difficult adventure was 
red). Here is fidelity to be sure, 
but this wasclearly not the only motive. 
The principle of honour was another 
incitement, and quite distinct from 
love or friendship. The glory of the 
action was a It is to the 
Book of Ruth we must turn, if we 
look for an historical example of pure 
and disinterested friendship. he 
fidelity of Ruth was built upon the 
single motive, love; there was here 
no debt of honour to be paid, no 
fame or glory to be won. She fol- 
lowed Naomi from the sole and simple 
impulse of generous affection. And 
how beauti this is set forth by 
the sacred poet, it is needless to ob- 
serve. ; 

And Naomi had a kinsman of her bus- 
band’s, a mii man of wealth, of the 
family of Elim and his name was 

And Ruth the Moabitess said unto 
Imi, [et ie tow go nie dhe el, und 
to agg petorta annals 
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. of corn after him, in whose 
Sight 1 shal find grace, And she said 
unto her, Go, my daughter. . 
Here is another remarkable. in- 
stance of that direct and simple bre- 
vity which renders the style of these 
writings so animated; “ And she 
said unto her, Go, my daughter.” 
Ruth goes into the.field to glean 
after the reapers, and there it was 
“(her hap to light on a part of the 
field belonging unto, Boaz.” Boaz 
inguires of his servant, “ What 
damsel is this?” and Jearning, her 
story, addresses her: 


Then said Boaz unto Ruth, Hearest 
thou not, my daughter? Go not to glean 
im another field, neither go from hence, 
but abide here fast by my maidens. 

Let thine eyes be on the field that 
do reap, and go thou after them: Have 
oda. hw as fare Are Ages 
not thee? And when thou art 
athirst, go unto the vessels and drink of 
that which the young men have drawn. 

Then she fell on her face, and bowed 
herself unto the ground, and said unto 
him, Why have I found grace in thine 
eyes, that thou shouldest take knowledge 
of me, seeing 1 am a ? 

And Boaz answered, and said unto her, 
It hath fully been shown to me, all thou 
hast done unto thy mother-in-law, since 
thedeath of thine husband : and how thou 
hast left thy father and thy mother, and 
the land of, thy nativity, and art come 
unto a people which thou knewest not 
heretofore. 


What an excellent moral lesson is 
here conveyed ; Ruth’s virtuous fide- 
lity to Naomi is rewarded by the 
protection of Boaz. Ind the 
whole story is a striking exemplifi- 
cation of retributive justice ; Ruth is 
preferred not only to be the wife of 
“‘a mighty man of wealth,” but to 
be the ancestress in a direct line of 
the Messiah, for her goodness of 
heart and innate amiability of dis- 
position, as displayed in her conduct 
towards Naomi. But let the his- 
torian speak ; 

And when she was risen up to glean, 
Boaz commanded his young men, saying, 
Let her glean even among the sheaves, and 
reproach her not. 

And let fall also some of the handfuls on 


purpose for her, and leave them that she 

may glean them, and rebuke her not. 
There is a kind of rude delicacy in 

this proceeding of Boaz, which per- 


haps would be but ill ex for 


Scripture Poetry—Ruth. 


the more refined gallantry of modery, 


Sane, i iainiariiare towards Ruth 
ore, quite in the | spirit, of simplicity 
which prevailed in those unpoli 
ages, yet Raleigh himself could pot 
have more adroitly contrived to fur. 
nish the Beautiful Gleaner with an 
abundant gathering. | 

Ruth then returns with her glean. 
ings to Naomi, who . hearing of 
the fayour she had obtained in the 
sight of Boaz, advises her to solicit 
his protection according to the cere. 
monial of the Jews. , 
~ Ruth accordingly performs this ce- 
remonial, and, as the reader is doubt- 
less aware, is finally married to Boaz: 


So Boaz took Ruth, and she became his 
wife. ...and she bare’a son. 

And the women said unto Naomi, Bless- 
ed be the Lord which hath not left thee 
this day without a kinsman, that his name 
may be famous in Israel. 

And he shall be unto thee a restorer of 
thy life, and a nourisher of -thine old age: 
for thy daughter-in-law which leveth thee, 
which is better to thee than seven sons, hath 
borne him. 

And Naomi took the child, and laid it 
in her bosom, and became nurse unto it. 


With this beautiful image of the 
grateful widow with her daughter's 
child in her bosom, the sacred author 
concludes his interesting, his pathetic, 
his incomparable story. 

Reverting to my theory concern- 
ing Friendship, it may be asked, Is 
not Orpah’s departure as unfavoura- 
ble to your opinion, as Ruth's per- 
manence is the contrary? No: no 
more than the comparative weakness 
of Cesar’s boatman, is an argument 
against the courage of our sex, be- 
cause he was not as brave as Cresar 
himself. A much more plausible 
objection would be, that althongh 
friendships amongst women are, from 
their spirit of constancy, more per- 
manent when made, yet that there Is 
no natural tendency in that sex to- 
wards mutual friendship. This may 
be very true, and when I see it 

roved I shall believe it., To say, 

owever, that Woman’s love for the 
other sex interferes with her love for 
her own, goes but a very little way 
in advancing this proof,—for is not 
Man in an exactly similar predica- 
ment f We ve told : cg atl mel 
riage, frequently preserve their frienc- 
ships as close as before; women g° 
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erally, after the same ceremony, sa- 
er incirs.' Granting the Sact, what 
does it prove? That ‘women are 
more inconstant than men? Certainly 
not: but that their domestic duties 
prevent them cultivating friendship 
as sedulously as before, and that this 
noble feeling declines, and ae 
gradually dies, as all feelings will, 
which are thus cut off from exercise. 
Those also who assert that women 
have not greatness of mind to enter- 
tain friendship, would do well to re- 
collect that they have softness and 
amiability of disposition, which is 
much better. Besides, I have Shaks- 
peare on my side, whose 
naine is a tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction want. 

We can not, surely, forget Helena’s 
address to Hermia, when Oberon had 
thrown his enchantments around 
them. 
Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 
The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have 


spent, 

When we have chid the hasty-footed time 

For parting us—Q, is all now forgot ? 

All school-days’ friendship, childhood in- 
nocence ?— 

We Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our neelds created both one 
flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one 
cushion, 


Svh earSRAS AE! Sica: Ramm SERS 
y : 
As if our bands, our sides, voices, and 


minds, 
ro incorporate. So we grew toge- 
er, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted; 
But yet an union in partition, 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem : 
So with two seeming bodies, but one heart. 
Midsummer-Nigia’s Dream. 
Here is Shakspeare, who seems to 
have made for himself a window in 
every human breast, here is the 
Grand Inquisitor who penetrates 
with an intuition almost matural 
the mysteries of this “little world 
of man,” here is the infallible inter- 
preter of Nature, Sh are himself, 
delineating a picture of friendship the 
most perfect ; and who pose the 
group on the foreground? Women! 
ow I put it to the candour of the 





reader, would Shakspeare have drawn 
such a vivid picture of female friend- 
ship, unless the propriety of it had 
been suggested to’ him by his pre- 
vious observation of human nature ? 
Why did he never think of depicting 
two boys in such an attitude ? 
Anricone is another instance of 
female devotedness. In defiance of 
the king’s edict, she piously in- 
ters the body of her brother Poly- 
nices, and according to the penalty 
denounced, is buried alive! More« 
over, Evectra sacrifices her own 
mother to avenge her father’s death ; 
and it is especially worthy of notice, 
that her brother Orestes, who had 
the same reason to perform this 
revolting deed of justice, is quite a 
secondary personage in the tragedy, 
he is little more than a passive in- 
strument in the hands of Electra. So 
that in both these cases, whether 
considered as matters of history or 
poetical fiction, fidelity of spirit ts 
assigned to the female sex, as a cha 
racteristic _ attribute distinguishing 
them above men. Ido not however 
adduce either deed as a proof of 
woman’s constancy of affection; th 
were rather acts of heathen piety. 
Much less are the Antigone and 
Electra of Sophocles to be looked 
upon as favourable pictures of 
sex in general, nor as exonerating 
the poets of antiquity from the impu- 
tation of apathy with respect to. the 
peculiar beauty of the female cha- 
racter. They are both, especially 
the latter, marked by a spirit of 
fierceness, t which is by no means 
amiable. Antigone in the C&dipus 
Coloneus (which affords another in- 
stance of devotedness, in the same per 
son, )is a far more faithful copy of wo- 
man in the best array of her virtues. 
But where shall we find the tenderness, 
the delicacy of soul, the fineness of 
sensibility, and all the mild excel- 
lencies of the female character, Pio 
trayed with such exquisite truth and 
feeling, as in our own Juliet, Desde- 
mona, Ophelia, Cordelia, Imogen, 
Hermione, and Miranda? Ruvru is 
alone worthy to join such a band of 
sister Perfections. D. 





* The description of the Princes in the Tower is not in point, ‘They were brothers, 


and mere children. 


t They forcibly illustrate the Poet's own doctrine : dv yuaitly o's *Apnss 
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Last of my recs, on 


That shour-shall ne'er be heard again.-Sle Walter Soort. 


Tunis is a strange age :—men have 
called my true and accurate narra- 
tives wild imaginings —and charac- 
ters as real, and circumstances as 
‘sure, as the noonday sun, have been 
treated as unnatural and visionary 
inventions. From the imputation of 
being a creator of idle fictions I am 
anxious to free myself. I love not 
the ting, though it be scriptural, 


of PRehold! that dreamer cometh.” 


Fiction, I would urge, is often less 
romantic than truth; and events are 
almost daily occurring, equal to, and 
surpassing We creations of the ha 

piest or the wildest fancy. To o 

tain credence from the unbelieving 
or the doubting is, I am afraid, be- 
rend my power; and when I honest- 


assure them that for the truth of 


following story testimony ma 
be had ta ttl P hardly expect to 
be believed. Men now have faith in 
nothing, and women are hard of be- 
lief—the world is far too wise—in- 
vention has run its race, and fancy has 
flown its flight—our learning has left 
us nothing to know, and our curiosity 
nothing to discover. There is now 
no un ered land which the fancy 
of man can cover with precio 
stones, and the credulity of mankin 
can believe in—there is a map for 
every shore, and a chart for every 
sea—and 
islands of the blessed. Over the lands 
of the earth the genius of every coun- 
try has spread forth its wings; and 
its voice has been heard in all domi- 
nions, and kindreds, and tongues. 
All that can be said is said, and all 
that can be sung is sung. The ori- 
ginal harvest of the earth ts reaped ; 
and the gleanings—here an ear, and 
there an ear—are left for the sons of 
little men. I am a plain man, and 
not fortunate in figurative speech ; 
so let. me drop this metaphorical 
and ambitious style, and content my- 
self with telling, in homely words, a 
homely tale. t it be my practice, 
as it is my wish, to walk behind 
truth, rather than run before her. 
On the 14th day of last July, and 
far in the afternoon, I found myself 
in the little beautiful village of 


ts.can sing no more of 


Chartswold. © It was not the time of 
a fair, nor P hac sc ‘it a holiday—no 
battle had been won, nor prince been 
born, on this humble and plebeian 
morning ; yet I found all the 
the long narrow central street, with 
ribbons flo from their hats, flags 
fl above their heads, and with 
ut and song and all manner of 
music and mirth. Every alehotise 
was full—every window was crowded 
with women—every door-threshold 
filled with aged men—boys hai 
climbed up to the house-tops and 
into the trees—all those who stood, 
stood on tiptoe, and those who walked 
went with eager looks; while at 
every rush of the multitude hasty 
and eager ri ** Ts he coming? 
Is he coming?” flew from mouth to 
mouth. I stood, and looked towards 
the south end of the village—for 
from the south something strange or 
important seemed e ; in. that 
direction all eyes were turned ; and 
when the sound of a coming carriage 
was heard, the moving mass of pee- 
le stood still ; each individual raised 
imself above his walking height; 
and there ip a murmur = 
anxiety and expectation. What 
this might mean I had yet to learn ; 
and those who know the wrapt-up 
and incommunicative spirit of a mul- 
titude need not be told that this I 
was long in learning. A look of com- 
passion, or a loud laugh at my igno- 
rance, or an exclamation of “ Goles 
and goggers! where were you born, 
master?” admonished me to restrain 
my curiosity, and let the secret of the 
multitude be revealed of its own ac- 


cord. - 
signs and tokens 


There are certain 
by which mysterious events are cha- 


racterized—the days of mirth and 


fellowship, which’ distinguish 

e people wf Englnnd, have a stamp 
and mark of their own. election 
carousal has no resemblance to @ 
church feast—it matters not if you 
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matter of feasting and revelry 


exciainied a rustic, who held a foam- 


the 
can easily judge between the _ Ang.can_of ale in his hand, with which 
merriment of laymen and * ewe Ainger ff the very act of moistening 


lowed mirth of divines. This,cthen, 
] concluded; was no saint's day’; for 
the devout dead have seldom left 
aught to excite the joy of the living ; 
neither could it be the anniversary of 
the birth of one of our ancient wor- 
thies: those who shed most glory on 
Old England had little of world’s 
wealth to leave; and a man’s me- 
mory soon. ceases here, unless it be 
annually steeped in ale and wine, 
and revived with the smoke of roast- 
ed oxen. Sir4Guy ef Warwick was 
the most fortunate of all our heroes— 
his exploits on Ludgate-bill are for- 


gotten ; but the slaughter of the dun | 


cow has hallowed his name among an 
eating and a drinking people. 
dead have had their day—so let 
them go; it is, for the living alone 
that the fatted calf is slain and the 
ale-flagons and wine-cups are set a- 
flowing, and. that mirth and music 
come to our firesides. 
Whether the cause of all this stir 
and merriment came from the dead 
or the living, many a merry fellow in 
Old Chartswold neither “ kenned 
nor cared.” Some were already be- 
yond the power of thought, and more 
were fast hastening—ale,, and joy, 
and release from Jabour and from 
care, had. combined to confuse clear 
thought, and render men’s § un- 
steady. In the middle of the village, 
_where a stone cross once rose, I saw 
a riotous crowd of both sexes gather- 
ed round several hogsheads of ale; 
the heads of the vessels were staved 
i; while innumerable cups and 
dishes, of allshapes and S, were 
dipped into the foaming beverage— 
a hundred heads were held up at 
once—a hundred cups were emptied 
at a breath; while others, weary of 
this dilatory mode of enjoyment, 
fairly stooped their heads inte it ; 
and the cry of “ Fou), foul!” and 
“Pitch it. into them, Jack!” -re- 
sounded on every side. In the mid- 


thisdips.;—;As :sure as the church, 
here: comes old: Gaffer Gurton—the 
ale has done more for him. than. all 
the drugs of the dispensary. Come 
along, old ninety-three is better 
for thee than Lady Lamentable’s 
shin-bone soup— better than Saint 
William’s Jong. grace and lean: diet. 
Hold up thy mouth, man ; “and T will 
pret ir gallant ale into thee—thy 
and shakes too much to be trusted 
with the tankard.” The old man’s 
face gleamed with joy.; he held up 
his head ; and his charitable friend 
prates out, with a steady and unre- 
uctant hand, the best of Barclay's 
fermentation. “‘ The saints be with 
thee, Gaff Gurton,” said the rustic, 
marvelling to see the liquor vanish 
so rapidly ; “I give thee joy o’ thy 
swallow—thou hast never a tooth to 
stop it; it’s just like pouring ale 
down an empty shirt-sleeve.” And lie 
shook the foam.out of the bottom of 
the flagon, and hastened to replenish 
it for his own use. | : 
Nor was it in the middle of the 
street that the good ale had alone 


‘done its good office. One man lean- 


ed against a tree, and staggere 
round it and round it, vowing. that 
Barclay and Perkins were ces, 


~and their ale nectar. Another beat 


on the church-door with an empty 
quart-pot, mistaking it for the door 
of the alehouse; and at every knock 
he shouted out, “A pot of old Bar- 
clay, ho! What! Dan Fosset, you'te 
as fast asleep as mother Church.” 
Another had made his way to the 
door of a burial vault, and there 
lisping, and nearly blind. with liquor, 
he stood balancing himself, and hold- 
ing out his hand as if he wished to 
speak. He probably thought him- 
self in a tap-room—but dead 


‘would profit as much as the 


by his and disjointed s : 
Gentlemen,” said he, “I have but 
one word to say—but that one word 


‘is the best of all words: Reform 


reform—reform. Ye are silent—ye 
answer not—still I say, Reform. Ri 

form, will turn our i niet ‘and 
our copper into and our sour 
ale inte sweet wine. Reform ‘will 


make two sabbaths in the week, and 


half h of all th sdays and 
rane AA a naar 











































































































moved and rolled to and fro. A 
ee ae Oe ra ne his 
hat lay beside it ; and his remaini 

hairs, very white and long, alee 


on his shoulders. I never saw a look . 


so perfectly patriarchal. 1 went 
near, and inquired the meaning of all 
the mirth carousal. “ Meaning, 
master!” said this Chartswold wor- 
thy, “ why it means that old days 
are coming back again. Plague rot 
"em that they came not sooner, that 
I might have had a view on ‘em— 
that’s what it means, master.” “Is 
any one dead,” I said, “or any 
one born, or any one married, that 
you’ make all this: din and stir?” 
«« Me make din and stir; master!” 


answered he; “ Devil burn the stir . 


can 1 make with these old rascally 
limbs o’ mine—here must] sit like a 
milestone, for every one to look at 
that passes by. D’ye think, if my 
dirty old legs would have varried 
me, that I would have sat here as 
dry as a lime-kiln, answering ques- 
tions like my grannam’s catechism ? 
May I be chopt up into Bologna 
sausages first. What's the use of 
a merry day now to old Jacob Roul- 
son?” “ But, Jacob, my friend,” 
I said, “ since you cannot go after 
mirth, mirth shall come after you ; 
and as I wish to ask a question or 
two, what say you to a tankard of 
strong ale, or a cup of good brandy ?” 
as both, both, master,” cried 
Jacob; “ blessings on ye! both, 
both: half a pint of brandy to a pint 
of ale makes the noblest drink for 
either old or young: . Questions? 
I will answer ye questions as though 
ye were abishop.” The drink came, 
and the old man mixed it with huge 
satisfaction. “ Ah! glorious! bet- 
ter brandy never crossed the ing- 
brook. Ah! delightful! richer 

was never enticed from barley—the 
breath of life might be made of such 


. LO0ct. 
‘stuff; so here’s to the donor, quoth 
Jacob Roulson.” And a deep and q 
zealous pull the old:man took, 
“But, Jacob, my friend,” said I 
you have yet to tell me the cause of al] 
‘this marching and mirth: these rib- 





suppose mean i 
hogsheads of ale, which I ~e 


— not from boulder-stones. if 

heyne-hall are opened 
by the hand of fullness and joy, they 
have been long enough closed by the 
hand of sadness and sorrow. 80 
here’s to the hand that opens them, 
master. May it have a fair lady's 


hand with a gold ring to squeeze soon 
for this. And may the churtish hand 
that closes them ever grip the handle 
of an empty cup, and the hand of a 
ithless love—and that’s the worst 
=_— of Jacob rota tery to 
again, master. ings on the 
heart of all who have questions to 
ask, say I; for this be precious good 
stuff!’ and his action justified his 
opinion of the li he had com- 
pounded — he drained'thetankard dry. 
“] am a stranger here,” I : 
* and though I heard of Lord 
Cheyne, I know not why his hall has 
been closed, rede a an a 
be opened.”  “ ort ques 
wants a long answer,” said Jacob. 
« Confound all questions, say 1. Eat, 
drink, and be merry, says King Solo- 
mon, or some one as wise: and speak 
—_— when the cpa generar 
ale | ro says 
Jacob Recinee.” af old Lord Cheyne 
has a hand of iron, young Lord 
Cheyne has a fist of gold. | And isn’t 
that true, Cis Shortbread, my dear? 
said he to avery handsome young 
woman, with bare head and neck, 


-who presented him with some cakes 


to his ales “My blessings on thy 
sweet face—thou a Ta 
kiss, as th grandam e | 

rae ate She stooped her head 
with a blush, and submitted to a 
couple of clamorous, if not rapturous 
smacks. Jacob ‘threw his hat into 
the air, and his staff after it, shouting 
out “ A dance! adance!” Fiddlers, 
and a multitude of merry. ; 
flocked to the place.’ “« Hurrah, for 
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Y" cried: the old 


man, “ 
agility. of more » youthful - spirits ; 
« here's old seventy-seven come to 
shake his leg at thy retum. | Girls, 
have a care 


of your hearts.’ d 
he clapping af Had he smacking 


nay, 1 was even compelled to join in 
the dance, and salute three wrinkled 
old dames, and a rosy young lass, to 
show that I had no ill-will to Charts- 
wold. I extricated myself from the 
multitude as quickly as 1 could, and 
strayed out to the extremity of the 
village. A far different scene pre- 
sented itself. Opposite the door of 
an ale-house,. which was filled— 
yoom, and tap-room, and kitchen— 
with strong-ale commentators, stood 
a large stone curiously ornamented 
with figures of saints and. angels, 
and exhibiting on each corner a devil 
playing on a bagpipe. It had former- 
ly belonged. to Chartswold-abbey, 
and now served the purpose of a 
Jeaping-on-stone to heavy or intoxi- 
cated riders ; and 1 am not sure that 
I should consider it as something 
like a return to its original purpose 
that at present it supported the per- 
son of a travelling preacher—one of 


those self-elected divines who wan- . 


der about, preaching. up the coming 
of the a3 sa reer a community 
of goods to the wicked towns of Eng- 
land. The preacher stood with. his 
face turned to the alehouse, a Bible 
in one hand, and a slip of paper in 
the other, whereon was written 
leading points of his invective ; and 


he protested, in a clear and audible - 


voice, against the vanities of this 
world—the joys and pleasures of 
life—against dancing, and drinking, 
and dicmg. He had taken for, his 
text the parable of the prodigal. son 
-~he arrayed him like a modern lord 
mers surrounded him os pandars 
an parasites, sharpers opera- 
girls; and Jed him through the. Va- 
nity Fair of France — through. the 
mass houses and nunneries of Spain— 


prcpcisted graces of those countries, 
spread his sail, and landed him in 





his mative land; ; “And now," said 
che, “behaldithe pouipelinaiat to 
open his paternal- gates, ) cast 
wre his doors ; .and .all. the sons and 
daughters of men go forth to wel- 
come him with dancing, and; with 
joy, and with flowing c 1) Bar 
better that they welcomed, him with 
fasting and. humiliation-—with dust 
on their garments, and. with deep 
sighs and sore sorrowings. . I hearva 
profane outcry--L feel the smell of 
the fatted kine, and. I see the floods 
_of intoxicating liquor. Shout your 
shouts—let the smoke of the feast 
ascend—and let the Jiquor of sin and 
oblivion flow. Even now. ye -listen 
.for the sound of Lord Cheyne’s cha- 
riot-wheels: but long shall ye listen, 
and long shall ye look, before ye see 
his feasting lights ening ie his 
chamber-windows. An ancient curse 
clings’ to his name; and his geneta- 
tion is limited,. and. the sons and 
daughters of his house are numbered. 
Shut your doors and weep,| ye mai- 
dens of England; for your lover, will 
no more return; the sound, of -his 
danc shall cease, his hearth shall 
be cold for ever; the, towers where 
his fathers dwelt shall fall to ‘dust, 
and none shall raise them; his ban- 
ner nie forth no more, and his 
meee perish among the peo- 
~ Thus far had’ he proceeded ; with 
untired speed; and I had. eagerly 
listened,. catching here and there a 
werd and an allusion, which threw 


-some light. on the present: mirth of 


_Chartswold, when the loud ‘vaicé/of 
a peasant at my, side: compelled.me 


the to attend to him.» With, an, empty 


uart-pot in his hand, and a reeling 
Temsanha balanced pina wite some 
difficulty, hearkening tothe wander- 
ing  enthusiast—he flourished ..the 
dtinking vessel round) his heads, and 
j imed, di ag room rym i 
parson’s preachi own 8 e 
and seat taoks and mirth and good 
fellowship—he deserves arr 
and by. Jupiter he shall catch it 
Right, ack,” + exclaimed - Bill, 
_* down with all parsons, says I. "They 
wish poe turn ale-houses intoa we 
ls, merry songs into, psalms. 
I stand here, and hear,dreuth 
and, diversion preached or prayed 
down—may I be chopt into road rub- 
bish first, and have the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s ,casriage driven over 




















































me at the rate of ten miles) tothe 
hour.” * Come here, Bell, my boun- 
cer,” said his companion to a ripe 
girl with sunny hair, and merry eyes, 
and a kirtle wondrous scant in lon- 
gitude; “ QGome here, and hearken 
to this man preaching against soft 
couches and rosy cheeks—does. he 
think that blue eyes will no more 
shine, or ruddy cheeks glow, in old 
England ?” 

Bell came, and stood beside ‘him, 
and leaning one hand on his shoulder, 
said, “ Why this is the Flying Par- 
son, Jack, who preached against silks 
in Spitalfields, and the folly of straw 
hats at Dunstable. What! must men 
be born with blood as cold as Chertsey 
ditches, and as icy as the blood of a 
Thames salmon! Must a light foot, 
and a white hand, and a squeeze in the 
dark, be no more current among us ! 
Must flowered petticoats and open- 
stitched bodice be ‘the fashion no 
longer, and kid slippers be cried down 
in the land! When he can preach 
down weeds from growing, and the 
canker from coming among corn, then 
let him hope to preach°mirth’ and 
gladness out of the country.” “ Bra- 
vo, Bell, my wench,” said her com- 


panion ; “ why you can preach down 
a parson yourself—confound me if 


I don’t buy thee the best gown 
in London, and redeem thy sky- 
blue mantle from little Wright the 
pawnbroker, free of all expense. 
Come, my merry wench, let us 
dance—let us crack our thumbs, and 
shake our legs, under the parson’s 
nose. Let him help his congrega- 
tion to slumber on Sunday as if he 
were a dean, and not come here to 
cheat poor folks out of an hour of 
honest mirth!” In amoment, shout 
and laughter, and huge uproar, 
ascended in ene din far above the 
mild voice of the preacher, and a 
crowd of men and women danced 
with discordant glee round him and 
round him. Musicians came—the 
mob moved thicker and faster, and 
the wondering aidmonisher of evil 
doers was fain to compound for his 


escape by dancing a reel, and swal- ‘head, 


lowing a of brandy te. the 
‘health of old Goody Church.) | 
While all this passed, the twilight 


came, and then the evening ; every . 
window was filled-with can and | 


men with torches paraded the streets ; 
fresh hogsbeads of ale were broached, 
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the :crowd, augmented, and. the 
roar increased. 4 had for some tine 
observed ja few. of the more graye 
and staid ‘straying out towards 
a very icent house which was 
almost buried in a wildemess of trees 
in the immediate vicinity of the yil- 
Jage. .I followed, and came to an 
iron gate which seemed not to have 
been opened for many years; an im- 
mense torch blazed upon each of the 
pillars to which it was fastened, and 
threw a long stream of light down 
a broad and bewildered avenue, on 
which no human footstep seemed to 
have been impressed within the me- 
mory of man. An attempt had in- 
deed been made to ae the gates; 
but they had. resisted the strength 
that was applied to them—a slender 
footmark on the soft ground told that 
a woman had wished to open the pa- 
ternal — of his mansion to the re- 
It was indeed a woman who had 
made the attempt, and there she sat 
within the-gate upon a chair of stone 
where the porters sat in former days. 
She was yet young—and yet beauti- 
ful—her Jocks.were dishevelled, and 
her dress disordered, and she sat 
ressing her forehead with her hand. 
he a “not to notice the lights 
which streamed down upon her, nor 
the strangers, who marvelled what 
her errand might be there :—none 
present see to know her; and 
could her father have risen from the 
grave, into which, sorrow for her 
misfortunes had brought him, he 
would hardly have known his child. 
When the sound of coming wheels 
was heard, and the mistaken shouts 
of the intoxicated mob arose,, slie 
lifted her brow from her hand, threw 
back her tresses, and listened-—yet 
she never once looked to the gate—— 
but the throbbing of her basom told 
how deeply she felt interested in the 
i 4 of . the new heir. As she 
oven her hand from her face, one 
old man looked to.another, and whis- 
pered something in his ear, and then 
stood a little and shook. his 
and said, “ Ah! poor. iy 
think, when I last 












in thy chariot through that de- 
golate gate where thou now sit’st like 
an outcast and a beggar. My cutse be 


upon the cause thy downcome.” 
And he turned away, and walked out 
of sight. 


From listening to the old men’s 
discourse, I now turned to look upon 
the lady, with an increase of curio- 
sity not unmixed with sorrow. She 





heedéd* noone} ‘but'in a low and 
time ‘to’ time, snatches of old songs 
concerning the ancient glory of her 
lover's house ; ‘and the following ver- 
‘ses, if they did ‘not relate to her own 
Story, certainly alluded to the young 
Lord Cheyne, whose return from 
abroad was expected that evening. 


MY GALLANT ROLAND CHEYNE. 
The sun upon a summer morn, 


The dark cloud when it snows, 
The woods all in their fragrant leaves, 
The green grass as it grows, 
Are fair to see—yet fairer far 
Seems ocean’s simmering brine, 
Through which comes sailing thy good ship, 
My gallant Roland Cheyne. 


I saw the gloomy ocean laugh, 


As suns laugh in 


I saw thy canvas catc 


— ; 


the breeze 


With more of sigh than smile. 

And, Oh! my heart leap’d like to burst 
My silken laces nine, 

As | lost sight of thy good ship, 
My gallant Roland Cheyne. 


All by the salt sea-wave I sat— 
And as its snowy foam 
Sang at my foot, I sigh’d, and said, 
O when wilt thou come home ? 
Brown are the giddy dames of France ; 
And swarthy those of Spain ; 
Old England’s maids are lily white— | 
Return, my Roland Cheyne. ) 


As the lady concluded her song, 
the village mob, preceded by music, 
or rather by the discordant din of 
many ill-tumed imstruments, ap- 
proached the gate; and their rage 
at finding it shut in the hour of fes- 
nin a i sage in the Pa and 
graphic language of vulgar indigna- 
tion. TI have 0 ho of translating 
their exclamations into the lan age 
of decency or decorum, and ish 
prefer copying the words of the more 
moderate. “Ah!” said’ one, “ tlie 
miserly old lord has’ been here—lhe 
loves us all as the devil loves’ chris- 
yr see lal Ri he would ce 

antage of the torch-light 
these tertipting boughs,’ ‘and hang 
Free et the amusements of th 
ay might ‘be’ suitably ‘conipleted. 
For these ten long years he has kept 
his hall in darkness, and’all to hoard 
up the dirty window rate’ ‘andthe 
paltry ‘taxes, and give his graiidgen 








the company of bats and vermin 
when he comes to his inheritance. 
And what will he gain by it? Man 
curses him, and the devil won't thank 
him: old cloven-foot will give him 
brimstone gratis. May the next jail- 
delivery felons dance a minuet 


over his sordid grave, with their 
vernment bracelets on.” “ Whisht, 
Amos!” said one of his compamions ; 
«* ] have heard old Mause Robertson, 
who came from the tiorth with his 
lady, ‘say, that it was not the 

of gold which turned old Ro- 
land into a hermit—but that there ‘is 
a prophecy in his house which says 
he is to be the last of his name; and 
niore than all—she told one, whose 
word I can trust in ‘all matters not 
connected’ with drink,’ that the’ fate 
of the Cheynes had been ‘revealed: by 


-@ spirit or a’ vision—or some other 
_ out-of-the-world, 


long-nosedsort of 
thing. ‘And’ this ‘is’ ‘what: has made 


2 abe gsc 
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him Iet his beard and nails grow; 

d his gardens go to waste, and his 
Tinie, and all it contains, to destruc- 
tion. They say too that a spirit 
haunts the house—I have myself 
seen lights, and heard queer noises— 
aud I should not like} to be one of 
them who ventured into it in the hol- 
low hour of night, unless I had first 
drank a pint of good brandy. 

While this passed, a crowd of the 
peasants placed their shoulders. to 
the gate, and gave it a rude push or 
two, which made the rusty and de- 
cayed bolts quiver and creak. “ More 
beef, my boys,” cried one, “ and 
we'll upset the old rusty encum- 
brance—confound all houses, say I, 
that have iron at either doors or win- 
dows. Here, Jack, lay your seven- 
teen-stone carcass against it—and, 
Tom, you're as good as one of Bra- 
mah’s pump-levers—give us a push.” 
And they planted themselves for a 
concluding exertion, when the sound 
of the house having a spiritual te- 
nant fell among them like a mill- 
stone. They made a fall pause: 
one stood, and shook his head, and 
said, “* It wont do, lads; the bolts 
are as tough as gibbet-irons.” An- 
other said, “Curse the old buckle- 
ment—let the young spendthrift rir 
it himselfi—we have been working 
for him all day—the ale was not so 
strong that we should’ break our 
backs to open iron gates for him.” 
And a third! itvort, “As for spirits, 
that’s all my eye—a man’s more like 
to have his pocket picked than meet 
with a ghost. By the Jumping Ju- 
niper, I think I do see a light in yon 
little low window—the cat's eye, or 
the devil’s candle, as my old gran- 
dame says—no matter, it’s all one to 
Ben Bowen.” And he walked away 
from the gate, whistling to keep his 
courage up, and show his unconcern 
—and with him the rest of the mul- 
titude marched, and left me alone. 

1 felt an uncontrollable spirit of 
curiosity come upon me—I had heard 
enough of the romantic story of the 
Cheynes, to make me desire more ; 
and I suddenly resolved to explore 
the ancient mansion which I saw be- 
fore me at the end of the avenue, 
shining ruinous and gray amid the 
summer mooulight. i sought out a 
low part of the wall which énclosed 
the mansion and the gardens, and 1 
soou found myself standing’ on the 





the paths in every direction—+}, 
vines, in vhiptlbited tadiartante Pi 
their way from the enclosure of the 
hot-houses, and shot along the 
ground, or hung their branches from 

e mouldering walls or the neigh. 
bouring trees. The house itself— 
though of solid stone, had suffered 
much from neglect and time—tem- 
pests had stripped the roof in many 

laces, and hghtning had struck a 

ind of dome or observatory, which 
rose above the centre of the building, 
and shattered it so that the stars 
shone visibly through the rents in 
walls and roof. At many places the 
rain and the snow had found easy ac- 
cess ; while the want of fires, in a 
climate so moist and inhospitable as 
this, had combined with other casu- 
alties to ensure its ruin. 

I found the front door unfastened ; 
and by the help of the moon, which 
streamed unclouded through the 
hall windows, I proceeded from room 
toroom. It is true that the moon, 
though full, and in her summer 
beauty, yields but a dubious light 
for one scrupulous in the search and 
examination of curiosities—yet I 
could see that. the apartments had 
been once splendid, and that their 
splendour was now eclipsed and in 
ruin. The walls were covered with 

ortraits of the days of Vandyke and 
bis masters ; and many of them, I 
afterwards learned, were from the 
hands of the first names in art—but 
they were rotting, and falling from 
their frames, The old tapestries, 
representing feasting, and hunting, 
and tournaments, and love-meetings, 
and wrought by the hands of the 
ladies of the house of Cheyne, were 
lying about the floors like leaves in 
November ; and the books—many of 
them the works of the worthies of 
the Reformation, and printed by the 
first Protestant prin ropt 
from the shelves. Théir boards of 
oak, with clasps of silver, were 
pierced by a thousand worms; and 
their margins, bearing notes and 
memorandums from. the hands 
princes and poets, were soiled and 
torn. An owl had ‘roosted, 0 
brought forth, its you 
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ings had d the bridal- 
Hott the bed, ith ks pillowsof down, 
and its holland sheets and its fringings 
of gold, seemed as a dung-hill for 
wine to wallow in—wherever I went 
[ found havoc and ruin. 
I stood in the marriage chamber, 
and said in my own mind, “ What is 
the waste which time bangs» compared 
to the folly of man. To dice an inhe- 
ritance away; to cast it to bruizers 
and bullies—to horse-race away all 
that wisdom, or prudence, or osten- 
tation, has gathered—to throw gold 
into the pandar’s hand and the harlot’s 
lap—and to scatter treasure in pur- 
chasing freedom for the contemptible 
slaves of foreign shores—all these are 
but the dispensations of ripe thought, 
and judicious choice, denial to 
that of the house of Cheyne. To 
give to the wind and the rain, to the 
bats and the owls, the sacred trea- 
sures of learning and genius—the 
very images of the family—a family 
of poets and heroes—the books which 
reflected their minds and tastes, and 
the place where they meditated by 
night, and made mankind happy by 
day—nay, the very bridal chamber 
and the bridal bed, for which the 
most illiterate and savage always feel 
a reverence—all, all, must be sur- 
rendered up to ruin and desolation ; 
and all, too, by the noble owner him- 
seli—a name once foremost among 
the witty ard the brave—he has con- 
spired against his own fame, and 
permitted an evil spirit to guide his 
understanding.” 

I am not certain that I spoke the 
concluding words audibly ; but they 
were suddenly answered by a human 
figure, who, unobserved by me, had 
glided into the chamber through a 
secret door, and new stood full before 
me amid the silent moon-light. He 
wore a loose. dark gown and girdle, 
was bare-headed and _ bare-footed ; 
and his beard, thick and gray, de- 
scended upon his breast... « Who. art 
thou,” he said, who comest to 
question a Cheywe in his own cham- 
ber? Am J answerable to thee for 
what is done and undone? I scorn thy 
scorn, and I hate thy pity. Away. 
“ Lord Cheyne,” I said, “1 am a 
Stranger here—but there is rejoicing 
in the village for the coming of Lo 
Roland ; and emboldened by the ge- 
neral license which the hour of glad- 
ness gives, I have ventured to enter 


this house. It was the dwelling of the 
wise and the noble, and commands 
my regard, though I have taken an 
unseasonable hour to ex it.” 
The old man--for he could not be 
much younger than ninety, laughed 
loud, and said, “ Lord Cheyne? 
What is there of Jord about me more 
than about the meanest spirit which 
swells the drunken shout in the vil- 
lage. Iam Roland Cheyne; I have 
thrown lord away—it is unworthy to 
be borne by the noble and the brave 
—it has been squandered on knaves 
and sycophants—on kneelers at the 
throne—on the lickers of the palace 
dust—on those whose sisters are 
handsome, whose wives are fair, 
and whose daughters are beautiful. 
There’s a leprosy in the name ; and 
the gallant house of Cheyne has 
gun to sink since it was dishonoured 
by the title.” 

We stood for some moments silent, 
looking upon one another. At last I 
ventured to say, “If you despise 
the title which was given to the 
Cheynes for their bravery and de- 
votion to their country, why should 
you allow the images of your race, 
and their books, and all that they so 
worthily loved, to go to waste and de- 
cay?” He stept a step or two away, 
and then turned and said, “ If I tell 
you that a much more noble monu- 
ment goes to dust and worms un- 
pitied, and unregarded, you will tell 
me it is the lot of man to die, 
and that he can never rise to glory 
if he goes not to the darksome grave. 
If I say, that, extinguishing the fires 
of my house, dismissing an idle train 
of obsequious servants, and living 
myself, by the labour of my own 
hand, as a man ought to live who 
scorns to be fed by a slave, I have 
enabled my wealth to flow . back 
again to the. poor and the needy, 
from whom it is wrung by our robles 
and our gentry—what will your an- 
swer be? Will you not tell..me of 
the right the strong intellect has to 
rule over the weak—of the blessings 
which luxury diffuses over uae: 4 
ranks of men—and that the ghar 
goblet, out of which a lord drains 
the pleasant poison of the grape, has. 


brought money and fame to the han | 


that fashioned, it... All this, and 
much, more, yeu will be ready to 
tell me: to all which I answer, per 


God never made the one hal 
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at. the bottom.” 

« I know full well,” I answered, 
« that the noble and the far-descend- 
ed degenerate into the mean and the 
contemptible, and that the low and 
the humble rise, by the force of 
genius or cunning; to rank and in- 
fluence. I see the descendants of 
the greatest names in England seek- 
ing parish allowance, =~ a 
of our ancient princes i 
bread. In the wheel of fortune 
there are black spokes as well as 
white ; and as it’ runs’ round we 
must take our chanee which of them 
is uppermost. ‘To-day I see a new 
lord issuing out like a new butterfly 
from a nest of brokers and money- 
lenders, stock-jobbers and loan-con- 
tractors, and all that swarm of rep- 
tiles which infest a wealthy and a 
luxurious nation; and to-morrow I 
see a wise and a benevolent being—a 
man of genius and liberality, suc- 
ceeded in his titles by a creature in 
whom God’s image is debased—the 
companion of squanderers and drunk- 
ards—who inflicts disgrace on all 
who share his blood—and who car- 
ries infamy among our sons, and 
eternal infamy among our daughters. 
And yet how shall it be otherwise ? 
so it has ever been—bloodshed, vio- 
lence, and wrong, by the brutal 
hand, ruled the earth for a time— 
and now the base and the worthless 
sit in high places, and work the like 
ae under the pretence of 

aw. 

** Aye!” said Lord Cheyne, “I see 
you have a fair notion of the world, 
and of the worth and the wisdom 
which rule it. The honest and the 
frank-hearted refuse to stoop to carry 
the filthy burthen of obeisance and 
servility through the Political Slough 
of Despond ; and the base in heart, 
and the mean in spirit, defraid ‘the 
noble-minded of their inheritance. 
See how fortune has shared ‘her’ gold 
and showered her honours: Phe great 
and illustrious men, whose names 
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ard ‘yet the “light of day to:a per 
of ‘thie daebness tend unheeded 
and unrewarded—the dew af. 
fortune fell not on the muse’s’ 
~—the shower descended upon those 
who had slain their thousands and 
their tens of thousands. Look round 
the earth, and see how titles—how 
the nick-names of lords and dukes, 
abound and multiply—every seven 
years give a seven-fold accession to 
these sounding appellations—yet true 
worthy men, those who labour for 
their co *s welfare, are scarcer 
than ever. Virtue is on every tongue, 
yet in no one’s heart—and external 
decorum, and the outward graces of 
prudence, are taught with’ scientific 
heeded not the theory—they con- 
tented themselves with the practice. 
Delicacy, and devotion, and modesty, 
are words the meaning of which you 
may learn in the dicdodary—they 
are the watch-words of procuresses, 
adulteresses, and demireps. London 
is a city of Bible Associations and 
kept mistresses—of boxing lords, 
coach-driving earls and dukes, who 
wander among men’s daughters, like 
the fiend of old, seeking whom they 
may devour. The way of thriving is 
quaintly described by a judicious di- 
vine :— 

A beauteous sister, or convenient wife, 

Are prizes in the lottery of life.” 

« All this,” I said, “ is truth it- 
self; yet I can barely accept the sins 
and follies of the Jand, as a reason 
for the destruction which -has been 
allowed to come upon your inherit- 
ance. Nothing of less force than a 
voice from heaven would have in- 
fluenced me—unworthy as I am to 
be named among the Cheynes—in 
permitting hall and bower to sink to 
dust, while I stood and mocked the 
follies and vices of men amo 
mouldering walls.” His face ‘dark- 
ened—but not with anger; and he 
suddenly snatched my , while 
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ed-you to let. hall and! bower: sink~- 
What would, you have done had: the 
divine purpose been revealed. to you 
‘1 a vision? J know you will talk 
of distempered fancy, and feverish 
dreams, and strong feelings, and a 
thousand other cobweb fancies with 
which man seeks to cover his own 
fears, and screen himself from the 
helief of such. supernatural horror, 
Common fame me have told you 
truly, that our family had an ancient 
warming of the duration of their 
greatness and their name; but you 
cannot have heard of / the vision 
which was revealed to me, and 
which forthe space of many minutes 
was as visible before me as these 
trees are now amid the moon-light. 
“It is now ten years from this 
very night—my grandson, my own 
favourite Roland—the last of many 
sons, had departed for a foreign land : 
the crowds of the vain and. the beau- 
tiful who came to bid him farewell 
had all gone away—I stood on this 
very spot, and hearkened to the 
sound of their homeward wheels—it 
might be about twelve o'clock, and 
the moon and all the stars were in 
the sky, and I could see to a far 
distance. . Suddenly IT heard. as if a 
thousand people ' _ their wel- 
comes, and |] saw a thick stream of 
torches moving rapidly along. The 
iron gates at the head of the avenue— 
there you may see them half-hid 
among the boughs of the grove— 
were opened as if a thousand men 
had flung them against the walls, 
and down towards my house a chariot 
and six horses came at full gallop; 
and the torch-bearers—I could see 
their faces, and many of them I 
knew—seemed rather to move in the 
air than run along the ground. The 
light filled all the lawn. 1 wondered 
what it might mean, ,; ,1, heard my 
servants in the rooms laughing, and 
peaing res below, hem the 
sCeper oO , gate—a. ¢ P and 
watchful veteran, whose bosom. bore 
the mar of a Boot peng ober 
in iny defence-—-seated at hi ner 
and all seemed unconscious, of the 
resenee of any, strange, visitor... I 
ooked, upon _ &hariot y, the 
horses—it wag shining, with. gold.and 


leow guels ovveod 





heatse--the horses: became ae black 
as night, the: torch-bearers! inverted 
their torches ; and, instéad of ‘shouts 
of joy, raised a deep and melancholy 
cry. The plumes which surmounted 
the. hearse: were’ shaken as with a 
strong: wind, and four dark figures 
took out* the bedy of a youth, and 
bore it up these very steps, towards 
my-door. * Stay, I: command you,’ 
I said, ‘I must know on whose er- 
rand you come.’ The shroud ped 
aside, and I-beheld the face of my 
grandson—mine own beloved Roland 
--pale as death, with the last gasp 
on his lip--the four. bearers: looked 
up to me and smiled. J. remember 
pe ore till the morning, when, 
stiff with cold, and my face cut by 
the fall, I awakened in the arms of 
my servants, who had borne me into 
this chamber. Three years my. Ro- 
land was to remain abroad—my fears 
extended them to six, to seven, and 
to eight—evil advisers beset the 
youth—he murmured—he remon- 
strated—he upbraided—he scorned 
me ; and need I add, he forgot him- 
self—my name was loaded with re- 
proach—he resolved to return; and 
when I revealed his destiny, he an- 
swered. me with mockery, and.said I 
wished to defraud him of his inherit- 
ance. He is now coming, and the 
vision will be falfilled.”.. . . .... 
He had hardly ceased speaking, 
when a female form—even the lady 
whom I had heard singing at the 
gate, came out of the thickest part 
of the grove’; and with a slow and 
a disordered step approached the en- 
trance of the house. She seated her- 
self on a stone, where lately a statue 
had stood; arid throwing her long 
locks half over her face, sat so mo- 
tionless and pale that she seemed the 
work of a statuary. rather than of 
heaven., Old. Lord Roland looked 
upon her earnestly for some time, 
and then muttered to himself, ‘Aye! 
the betrayed comes first, and then 
comes .the betrayer—it needed no 
seers tale.and no midnight vision 
Broken, yvows—innocence deceived; 
and virtue.and beauty cast from their 
‘oud station, and trampled under 
Font-these were: the visible and 
which of 


silver—the horses were shod in.the omeng which told of the downfal of 


Same metal—and_eyen a$,J, looked, 
it changed suddenly into.a mourning 
featis > IVT At I! / “J 


.Gheynes.|-Fair and. unhapp 
ialy, Iwould ge and comfort thee f 
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I could—but thy fall will be avenged 
—and after the dishonour which he 


whom I loved so dearly hag | 
on my name, it is ioe ele oe 


longer existence ame en. The 
villain’s head will te 

harlot’s finger 

and the vile w 


wish it not to he otherwise.” , 
A general sHout from the crowded 
oe 


village interrupted, ray n 
bee st and I ¢ hear the, 


tread of many feet, the so 
horses and of chariot-wheels, coming, 
echoing towards the gate. The shouts 
of “ Lord Roland! Lord Roland!” 
rung far and wide. The iron gates 
were burst open, by the tumultuary 
force of the populace—an increase of 
liquor rendering; them, insensible. to 
superstitious fears; and ‘a chariot, 
drawn by six fine horses, and accom- 
panied by a stream of torches, and 
the waying of a thousand hands, en- 
tered the avenue. So strong was the 
light that I could see. distinctly, a 
languid young man bowing right.and 
left, and returning with sniiles, and 
the waving of his hands, the clamor- 
ous greeting of the multitude. The 
chariot reached the lawn, and Lord 
Roland turned his face -with a smile 
on the towers of his ancestors. His 
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- det. 
grandfather gazed upon him— 
tears gushing from his eyes, and he 
aioe quivering with emotion, 
feu a cry of joy at beholding 
his descendant alive, and muttering 
ions "9 well as 
ring down the 
Oh my son, my 
open his aged 
not doomed to 
d from whatever 
iss or of punish- 


and young Ro-~ 
asted by riot and 
t to tread once 
id of his ancestors, I 
face he too well 


soon to answe 
him—s 


—as an une’ 
to accuse him*at the judgment seat. 
Not one word was uttered. He look- 
ed on. her for .a .moment—his lips 
moved—he sank back in his chariot 
—turned on one side, and gave one 
convulsive throb—and the light of 
heaven was closed for ever on Roland 
Cheyne. Nala. 
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A SONNET OF THE MOON.” | 


are some whose genius was perfect in one or 
wers were never exerted on any larger 


[Amonc our older 
two smaller imstanees, but whose 


work,—at least no proof’ of it has heen pu 


r was 


t on record: of this num 


Charles Best, the author of the following Soret: ‘It ‘was first printed in 


Davison’s Rhapsody, in 1602. ] 


Look how the pale Queen of the silent-night 
Doth cause the Ocean to attend upon her ; 


And he, asl 
Witli his full 


as she is in his. 
tide is ready her to 


hisssghts's 


But when the silver of the.) 
‘ follow 


Is mounted up so high he cannot follo 


The Sea tnlls home his crystal waves to moan, 


And with.lew.ebb doth 


higsorrow. 


So you, that are the soverei 


Have all mpjoxe) 


My joys, bua, 


When yoit-tetuirn, their tide my. 


Joys ebb a dv ‘witht meer Bert 


8 6 eteb werwue od? dygort't Caartes Best. 
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The Pute.of Hylas. 


THE FATE OF HYLAS, 


Following the wood-nymph Dryope 

Was tangled in the clustering hazels tall, 
And (Jost amongst those leaves) 

Heard grieving, as a childless mother grieves, 
The star-complaining nightingale, 

Who sang the sweeter for her widow’s woe, 
And made the green-woods know 


Sorrow, ag thou ber vies all had died : 

Whereat the sealhorg oak brbodk his pride, 

And when the blast did call Leeate e 

« Hylas !“’—before the talking wind was seen 
jing, ep ty arte or wl pial 

And boughs, all dumb before, 

Grew voicefal on the reedy shore, | 


And scared the amorous Naiads where they lay, 
Waiting for their blooming 

Now hid, and shelter'd by the poplar pale, 
*Gainst whom nougst > prevail 

Then, for twas holy held, and known to be 


Alcides’ favoured tree, 
Who loved the blue eyes of the wandered boy :—— 


Alas! that youth should joy 

In ‘scaping from those wise and grey restraints, 
With which eld binds our inexperienced will, 
And, quite untaught hy woe, or pain, should still 
Rush. to the daz g dreams which folly paints !— 
Alas, fair Hylas! why didst thou give ear 
To syren sitiging, and lend all thy gaze 

Leaving the guardian. branches trembling near) 

o the white ties of the Naiad’s face ?>— 
Ah! wherefore dost thou stoop, O Hylas! down 
To kiss the rush-grown crown 
That lies upon her Feet one brows ?— 
Better it were thou didst at once carouse 
With Bacchants in their drunken woods, 
Or, with a craving heart, drink up the floods 
y whe pet us, and grow mad with dreams; 

v ——— 





Away! his fate is fix’d,—is over, 
He is now the Naiad’s lover, 
Martyr of her seeming charms, 


Seng her arms, 
Colder than the snake's, ) 
‘he slumber from w no one wakes.— 
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Tuz Grand Musical 


successfully, t is known,.that a 
meeting of the Choirs of Hereford, 
Worcester, and, Gloucester Cathe- 
drals takes ‘place at the several cities 


in rotation, and the assistance of the - 


London profession is called in to fill 
up the principal parts. Mr. Grea- 


torex has for many years conducted, . 


with the assistance of the organist 
of the~ place, ‘This 
Vaughan, Sapio, Knyvett, and Bel- 


lamy, with Madame Caradori, Mrs. 
Salmon, and Miss Stephens were the 
Mr. Sgpio and Madame. 


singers. 
Caradori were, however, only en- 
Shy for the eyenings—the sound 

nglish music being entrusted to 
purely English singers. 


The performances commenced with - 


the Cathedral service, into which 
was introduced the Dettingen Te 
Deum ; Dr. Boyce’s Anthem, Blessed 
is he; and the Duet, Here shall soft 
Charity repair. Mr, C. Knyvett’s 
Coronation Anthem concluded, the 
first morning. The second was the 
Redemption, and the. third the Mes- 
siah, The evening Concerts were 
Selections ; and at the close of each 
a Ball. The audiences were very 


numerous, 1600 persons being pre-_ 


sent on the Thursday’ (the. second 
morning), and about 1000 at each 


evening Concert. The scale of this, 


though not -equal in itude 1g 
those we are about to sp cal of, could _ takes 


not be exceeded in point of finished 
performance. 


At the moment we-take: opens? 


pen, indeed, a ‘series ‘of ‘the*'fihest 
Concerts are now 


will rapidly ‘succeed “each” 
York, Liverpodl, and Biri 


iver 
Li’ 


Festival. at 
Gloucester has just’ concluded very. 


year Messrs. . 


i 
at 
that any country ev to." 

How little was it Preteen + bi 


performances at W estminster ANSE 


were established for t commemo= 
ration of Handel, that in less than half 
a century the nce and the taste 
of gland should arrive 4 such a 

itch, that in three royinci towns, 
ithin the peri ee one little month, 
three Nortan'yd would e place, 
equal, if not ‘Superior, in. grandeur 
and recision, to the concentration 
of talent, which at that time excited 
the wonder of the world ! 

The Birmingham Committee, to 
whom we pam owes the great 
peg Mok of Scien ‘to; the 

rie i 
f 


a of Ch trave FY ae 
vinces, pan hoe ct an 
they. c 


human materials, i un- 
moved the, march which "York, 
astute York, ,has ines u a iaem. 
They wiite to fadame atalani, 
ey returns an answer, couche in 
e mostm ous te is 
Majesty ha having eral) o vouch- 
safed to. patronize the Birmins tem 


Concert, and d Concert 
the finest in be aot ”’ Madame C 
talani instantly - jastens_ from 4 
rence at. their sum 


rality of the Directors  B Pit she 


0- 


mise t 

; + 

te, oS anager, s! 

, *: , But, wha 

meas) one 
ai 


) 
i4 

Ws 

.- >» 
Peis ” 
Part ee 

“8 . 


af 


When, h howevety we Surm our atten- 
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the tale to be 
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found in the capi Pernegrynt 
world, her price may be 

by the scant supply and ‘he aug 
mented demand. 

Madame Fodor appears to be 
only attractive singer upon the 
tinent, and her manner and uPAaN 
are exactly as far removed from Ca- 
talani’s as the beautiful is-from=the 
sublime. At Paris Signora Pasta is 
the favourite, a singes whom our 
English audiences endured, but who 
scarcely can be said to have raised 
any Sensation above mete toleration. 
At Vienna there is Madame Unger, ‘tr 
and Mademoiselle Schutz. We know 
not if the King of Prussia’s say 
when he was. asked to hear ara, 
« that he should as soon expect plea- 
sure from the neighing of his horse 

as from a German singer;” be as 
applicable now as he thought it then ; 
but certain it is, that the vocalists 
of that nation’ seldom pass the bor- 
ders of their own country, and we 
may see in what estimate Madame 
Unger is held, by her sinking to ‘the 
part t of Emilia Otello, hes, Fodor 
appeared (who came to Vienna from 
Naples at the be ef the the year), 
and by the rapture 
countrymen received the latter. At 
Berlin’ there are Mesdames Milder 
and Siedler, but they too are Ger- 
mans.’ At Dresden they have Sig- 
nora Tibaldi, who has'been out only 
one year ; ‘and ‘there are some others 
of about the same elevation as those 


mentioned. ae is’ also, roving 
from city ts city, M a ene 
sky, who is highly sp of in one 
capital, and’ disre ed in ei yp iene 
Throug out ‘Po ain 
there is not one r rae poy est 


repute." At Milan they have Gui- 


dotta “Salio ‘‘and tke Feuzia, 
singers with beautiful voices and a “ 
tod}; bas ‘been ” 
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‘Yet is music cultivated with asto- 
nishing all over Europe, and 
in Gerinen especially. There is 


not a city of,any note that has not its 
1 its music societies, its con- 
_ certs, its national and Italian operas. 
¢ number of instrumentalists, to 
whose performance the Germans es- 
pecially are much the most attached, 


“is-perfectly astonishing. Their com- 


posers are almost as numerous, for 
nearly every concerto-player writes 
as well as performs his own music. 


One opera of Weber’s ran fifty.nights 
va one town, and poner to the 
of the theatr 30,000 dollars. 


Sina success senda its rep ey 


tation all over th ia 
Ho and it hag had eq tia son. 
In ‘April rast,” it wait pa Wenty. 


five nights at Amsterdam. Next to 
Weber, Schnyden, Kreutzer and Blu- 
mare are the dramatic composers 
most esteemed. Rossini is not, much 
in vogue in Germany, though he ap- 

ears to be as much esteemed as any 

ving foreign writer, It is the cus- 
tort to introduce short concerts be- 
fore or between the pieces in many 
of the theatres; nt more g per- 
formances are little “less frequent 
than evening. In Holland the prin- 
cipal oe in concerts aré ama- 

the theatres ad 

by et emigrant actors, chiefly from Ger- 
many. Thus there is only one Ca- 
talani, and the En Bish ne Sodom 
ta be abte td vocharale ‘to the enorm lous 
price she sets upon her talents. — 

It ‘is ‘understood ‘that the’ 
theatre hols ve with, ‘it | 

ire 





last season the utmost a yn to 
the auditors, and, renmnterated the 
conductors.” 


Rumours are alsa ) afloat, that Ma- 
Catalan wi gaged with 
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know @ moré fnepiring movement than 
the rondo, we might almost say than the 
whole piece. pte Of) 
The Pianoforte Journal is a publication 
consisting of a collection of overtures, airs, 
rondos, and other movements, from 
the works of popylar composers on the 
Continent ; such, as Cherubini, Dussek, 
Eberl, Field, Himmel, Hummel, Steibelt, 
Paer, &c. Messrs. Cramer, Ries, and Dr. 
Crotch, have also contributed. It has 


reached the 24th Namber, which contains ‘ 


a rondo, by Hammel, and is . a 
specimen of this composer’s style ; it is 

of fire and fancy, natural genius, and the 
greatest acquirements of Science. But for 
a more extended and more perfect example 
of Hummel’s genius, we refer our readers 
to a grand brilliant fantasia, dedicated to 
the Countess de Chodkiewick, which com- 
bines all the noblest resources of genius and 
art. 

Amusement des Dames, a selection for 
the hatp from the works of foreign mas- 
ters. is publication is to be completed 
in six numbers, the first contains an 
Austrian waltz, by Gallenberg, an Alsa- 
cian melody and waltz, by P. Scherner, 
and a French air with variations, by L. 
Spohr. These are very beautiful things 


in their kind, and augur exceedingly well 
for the publication which promises to keep 
pare with its title and to afford very taste- 


ul amusement pour les dames. 

Mr. Bochsa has three new works for the 
harp ; Home ! sweet home, with variations, 
Aurora che sorgerai, from La Donna del 
Lago, with variations, and La chasse au 
Renard. The first is agreeable and not 
difficult ; the second is a piece of greater 
pretension and greater merit; the third is 
an imitation of a Fox-chase and its attend- 
ant moises, Some very animated and ele- 
gant strains descriptive of the hunt are in- 
troduced; there is perhaps rather too 
much sameness in the a io passages, 
but these are consonant with the nature of 
the instrument, and the different species of 
tone which the harp produces are heré em- 
ployed with much judgment and success. 

Aurora che sorgerai with variations, by 


©. Hargitt, jun. This piecesis iniitselfa 
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very meritorious prodaction, but ‘it de. 
rives additional interest from the circum. 
stance of its being the first work of\a very 
clever and industridus young man. Mr, 
Hargitt is in his 19th year, his rm- 
ance of Field's S. at Mr. Knyyvyett's 
benefit in 1620, introduced him to the no- 
tice of the musical world, and he goes on to 
deserve the meed that is due to persever- 
ance and ability. 

Mr. Rawlings’s variations upon Home ! 
et sae are in @ popular and elegant 
style. 

Mr. Calkin’s C’est Amour, as a rondo 
for the Pianoforte, is written in a light and 
unassuming style. The air is just now 
very popular, and Mr. Calkin has, to say 
the least, added to its interest. 

Mr. Kiallmark’s Second Divertimento 
Scozzese for the Pianoforte, introducing the 
air of Donald, is but an inferior produc- 
tion. 

The Vocal Anthology has proceeded with 
undiminished excellence to its fifth number, 
combining biographical notices, a catalogue 
raisonnée of the nmusic inserted, specimens 
of classical English; French, Italian, Ger- 
man, and Scotch composition, together with 
some original pieces,...,)., ,; 

Mr. Kiallmark has published three 
songs of unequal merit, though all possess- 
ing greater claim to regard than the gene- 
rality of ballads. The best is to words by 
Mrs. Opie, Yes, thou art’ gone, which 
is elegant and diversified.’ The seu boy's 
call is not so good. hike 

Violets, a song to words from Herrick, 
is rather a singular compositioh, by Mr. 
Danneley, of Ipswich. ‘There is: fancy 
and feeling in its structure, which takes ‘its 
character from a close imitation of | the 


Juvenile Songs, No. I, wit Be ene 
useful to those who have juvenile (by " lich 
we suppose is meant very young) pupils to 
indtrue and it is the work of i taste 


and industry. , 

Mr. Webbe has published’ (and ‘Mr. 
Mazvzinghi announced) a Mass. ' Mr 
Webbe’s is a learned, grave, and’ excellent 
ecclesiastical composition, 6) 6) a 9" 

p> Vo theo jim ibhpé 
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THE DRAMA, 


In the temporary rustication of our 
brother Contributor who generall 
does the drama,” we were veda, 
much ‘against ovir will, with this un+ 

atefal office. We say, “ ungrate- 

1," not with respect to the fiinction 
of theatrical ‘eritie in al, but 
in reference to the peculiarity of our 


vicarious situation” in’ ‘the’ ‘present’ 


sée little further 


‘we 


case. We, ‘who 'are of the’ Atm 
drum school, one‘of' those plain, “ho- 
nest, stupid kind of people‘ who'can’ 
end of their 
nose, find ‘the neighbourlioods—even 
on ‘papér—of your ‘witty’ men; ’ex+ 
tremely intolérable/" Hence, it ts not 
without the henge pe gwen that’ 
have brought ourself to ‘ehdtire & 
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contrast in print .with the Gentle- 
man whose brilliancy has heretofore 
illuminated the dramatic region of: 


this Miscellany. We have neither 


his keen wit, his playful humeur, 
his tact, nor his discernment in these 
matters. In short, as we said be- 


fore, we are a very good kind of a’ 


good-for-nothing sort of a person, 
—a little “ too wise to walk intoa 
well,” but if we did, cannot swear 
that we should be lucky enough to 
find Truth, even there. However, 
notwithstanding our manifold dis- 
qualifications for this task, and our 
insurmountable objection to be shone 
down (next month) by our brother 
luminary, in whose sphere we now 
dare to twinkle,—the wise Editors 
of this Magazine selected us, in 
spite of ourself, and as the poet 
says “ recusantem catenas,” to fill this 
department ; sealing up our miserere 


mei lips with an imperative—Fiat !. 


«K’en Jove. himself must yield to 
Fate,” said we, and accordingly (to 
speak in the phrase of the profes- 
sion),— 
bent up, 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat— 
growling all the time like Cerberus at 
a fresh batch of ghosts come to dis- 
turb his infernal slumbers :—So the 
reader must not be surprised if we 
snarl a little. 
THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

We look upon Liston’s face in the 
light of a national misfortune. We 
consider, what we must own to be 
his happy infelicity of feature, a ‘se- 
rious injury to the public stage. We 
are decidedly of opinion that by the 
admirable scenic effect of his physi- 
ognomy, he has inadvertently preci- 
pitated the fall of.drama amongst 
us, Or rather, that the last blew has 
been given to English comedy, by the 
exquisite comicality of his visage. 
These assertions appear at first sight 
paradoxical ; but we are not so am- 
bitious of dubious reputation, ‘as to 
maintain untruths merely for the sake 
of exhibiting our ingenuity or our 
impudenee. If ,our readers; can..s0 
command their muscles as to consi- 
der seriously, and dispassionately the 
influence:of Mr. Liston’s euuntenance 
upon authors, actors, Aimself, and 
the community .in ; 
holding an,.opinion opposite to ours, 
viz. that Comedy,is not degraded by, 
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playing to. the eye tustead of to the, 
t place, writers: 


mind... In. the: 
for the stage, depending on this phe 


nomenon of a phyz; neglect all i 


timate means of: pleasing, ‘all - 

whatsoever by which comedy is dis- 
tinguished from the very lowest spe- 
cies of buffoonery,—that which de- 
pends on grimace. Not that we 
mean to say that Liston is a grima~ 
cier: Munden and Farren are much 
more celebrated for this: species of 
mechanical humour. 
grotesque contortion of muscle ‘is 
perfectly superfluous with Liston ; 
any variation in the natural position 
or economy of his féatures would 


make him uglier, perhaps, than hé’ 
is, without making him ‘a whit more 


laugh-at-able. But the changes and 
different phases of,his countenance 
have naturally the effect of grimace ; 
and what Munden does laboriously, 
this actor does involuntarily.. Hence, 
the whole endeavour of our . play= 
wrights is directed to exhibit, not 
their own wit, if they happen to 
possess such a rare commodity, ‘but 
Liston’s face under new and ludi- 
crous aspects; the stim ‘of’ their 
energies is applied to present tis 
with, nota fair exaggeration of human 
nature,“as it is found displayed. in the 
various follies and foibles of mankind, 
but some fantastical mockery, some 
gross caricature of real. existence > 
or, rather some burlesque extrava- 
ganza, which has no prototype inreal 
existence, where Liston, ‘in a paif ‘of 
unmentionables coming half-way down 
his legs, a waistcoat of the pattern of 
my gratidmother’s chintz bedgown, 
and a flaxen wig with the tail turn’d 
up behind, set the audience in 

a, roar. without. opening. his. lips. 

Pope (translating. the complaint. of 

Horace) complain’d a century ago in 

the same strain that we do, and per- 

haps as ineffectually : | 

Booth enters—hark ! the universal : 

‘+ But has he spoken ?” Nota syllable. 

‘¢ What shook the stage and made the peo- 
; ies - :; pret 
¥ ig, flower’ wo, and % 

MeN goer 

Rigi pith dramatical exertion 

; season isa piece. a 

Sweethearts and Wives, which. has 


find the real, to in, of 


is theatre during the whole sum~ 
met ;, yet if we examine this produc- 
tion. (certainly the least deficient. in, 


Indeed, any: 
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gent eye, i all be obliged 

place it very low indeed on rlpea 

of mediocrity. Its chief and perh rad 
sole excellence consists in the dex 
rity with which Liston is fitted with 


a character, and the felicity with barre 


which various attitudes are contrived 


to exhibit this “figure of fun” to. 


the best, advantage. There is little 
of nature and Jess of wit in the piece ; 
many of the actor's best jokes are in- 
sipid ou paper; and, in reading the 
book, it may be said of the most ef- 
fective hits which the author has 
given Liston an opportunity of mak- 
ing, 
The jest is Jost unless he prints his face— 
or rather his whole person. If it 
were possible to print Liston’s face in 
a parenthesis after every joke, it cer- 
tainly ought to be done by those who 
are anxious that,their piece should 
have any of that effect in the closet 
which it has on the stage. But this 
is not the only, evil which the malig- 
nant ascendancy of Mr. Liston’s 
good-humoured phyz produces a- 
mongst authors; not only do pro- 
fessed stage-writers neglect nature 
and propriety to sail into the ports of 
Gain by the light of his countenance, 
but others, who have a turn for the 
drama not yet indulged, either follow 
these profitable but unworthy exam, 
pies, or, in despair of succeeding by 
egitimate methods, give up the pur- 
sult altogether. 

Again, his brother actors, observing 
the miraculous effects produced by 
this unrivalled specimen of “ Na- 
ture’s handy work,” and finding buf- 
foonery, a much easier science than 
chaste representation of characte 
have in many instances umiime i! 
into mere face-makers ; they either 
imitate Liston with much abied the 
same happiness that monkeys do men, 
or, at the least, endeavour, to excite 
the risibility ef the audience by bur- 
lesquing their parts in something of 
hismanner, Harley is rather a well- 
looking man, yet Te i ary tay 
eveeptng to car ie eatr , 
coup de visage ; and, instead o rp ) 
tolerable performer, conyerts, are 
into a very indifferent grimacier. HHA, « 
pemneten of Nehemiah Flam, a 

navish Quaker valet in Gay De- 
cetvers, a piece lately ms athe at this 
house, appeared to us particularly 


in | “he 
forataed, trey Sie te end Ar ademd Poon 


~ humberless ways, all v 


grinned, 
and disfigured bis countenance in 
well cal- 
culated for the medium:o a fair and 
the aperture ‘of a collar, but totally 
unworthy of a loftier stage than the 
eeicy of an inverted tub or a beer- 
~The influence of Liston’s face upon 
himself’ ig obvious % the most super- 
ficial eye ; re the witclery 
of his looks, rp 4 ects all the ge- 
nuine po points Pod wing ra dtils Sit 
per y pted fora ay of 
anomalous charms which em- 
bellish his. countenance, and brings 
into play points which are altogether 
insignificant, only because they are 
more favourable to his powers of 
looking his audience into laughter. 


‘Witness, for instance, his Pigwiggin : : 


He drinks a glass of wine-water with 
infinite humour ; but when he is a“ 
soned, exhibits no humour at all! 
truth, so far from his ai 
lities to the study of his part, . he 
makes a part for himself ; and repre: | 
sents not the character as it is written 
for him, but his own version of it, 
Thus, to consider Liston ‘as an actor 
is to consider him as what he seldom |; 
gee himself the trouble of being; 

t to consider him as a very comical 
fellow is to consider him as what he 
cannot help being. 

Finally; the public at has 
contracted a lower and more farcical — 
taste, from having frequently  wit- 
nessed Liston’s performances, ,and 
from the gratification it is impossible 
not to find 3 in them, however deficient 
in intellectual humour. For our oe 
part, we must yrrvenggi et yoy 
we have man 
Haymarket with a fr a frm exorisingtion | 
to shame the a rupee iy Pai 
bad taste, by the gravity of ye 
sage, we have y as man 
broken: sreven all our reso inio0s 


lo Refaat pghielingg, 


is. for this tat eae ite 


age leh rie 


poi haly , 
ready satan Phi a to en- 
counter, Mr. Liston must lend his 
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st he 

“Crh ox! out of Watery the 
new piece Bd 
last number at is theatre, is 
mirable illustration ef nh Poe bash te: 
done without wit, character;- plot, 
sentiment, or ~ er “by the mere 
force of situation. he whole merit 
of this piece consists in the choice o 
a very absurd but highly ludicrous 
plot; a Cook and a Secretary are en- 
ga aged at the same time in the same 
family, and by a. mechanism very 
forced and improbable, each gets the 
other’s. place. The. difficulties and 
awkward dilemmas into which the 
Cook and the Secretary are thrown, 
by their different misemployments, 
excited the loudest approbation, and 
maintained the piece in spite of some 
out-of-door opposition, — 


THE ENGLISH (OPERA HOUSE, 

We. were more. gratified than we 
have'been for a very long time, by the 
acting ofa, Mr.. Raywxry-at this little 
theatre,. ‘His performance. of Giles, 
in the .Miller’s Maid, was. certainly 
the best..thing we. have ; witnessed 
(excepting Othello, last| season): since 
poor Emery’s: death,;\,In. the. last 
scene, where he utters an unwilling 


efi our, 


benediction: over. Phebe and his suc- | 


cessful: rival, his acting had that,ef- ; 
fect upon us which. we! often and: 
in vain wished to experience from 
Tragedy ;,it fairly, and,\to the dis-. 
gtace of our, yocation: we Confess it, : 
Drew iton tears down critic’s cheek: 


‘The character © was pornren 


throughout: ath a de; of nature, - 
judgment, d feeling, “which” we - 
have seldom: seen staid ‘on the 


stage. “We bay af noth fe" 
who this Mr? Ra but’ we > 
think we know’'s neil of Wh ord 
he will be.” He’ Has mies, it! 
seems ; ‘so much 

otily “b blow’ “his” ch the ba cat 
pet of thelr own ; het ti ‘i ati 
the clamour, ‘the ‘publ 
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ruh to see ine? 
His ‘only conipetitor, a "eho 
these’ tonias: is Miss ose” 
Phebe; in the Sattié } is; of cotirsé, ! 
farailiar to’ indst se a 4 
a of ene, A te ? ies awk’ 
re al ’ f 
iu bane thy deh clowip, wd 
2 rortieogdo “fre 7 ait vbsor 


mr soleil aM $94 ctt0 


- or self jus 





The Draya...- 
countenonet to the general POP: She ARE 


diy ot, nie 


pat on vot betta kr 







ment-seat, were exq ui- 

fits ly, natural. ies dg phe icularly in 

these minor trai de’ that 
‘this jlo en cels. 

athews, ick Cipher in Hit 

or Miss, . a ta u tas Se mee to 

‘a full and glowin pi dience.. Two 

fancy: songs, for the giving. ‘of which 


this. gwitleman 3 is celebrated, as far as 
the Antipodes, “te believe, elicited 
their, usual tribute of ’ ‘approbation. 
Indeed, even ‘in’ private company, 
‘we, who are so old-fashioned as to 
dislike all. these thing s, have” by 
pestered to no trifling Pay ree by 

changes continually wh n mre Ari 
on the. merits of this 


spited with a little of that enthusiasm 
which ‘he so vividly represents 4s 


prevailing at'a horse-race ; iapdad a | 


tually appear jumping ‘out 
skins in ecstasy pet delight wi ney 
name is mentioned. ¢ 


The Guardidns Outwittéd, a cut. r 


down comedy, gave Mathews ‘an op= 


portunity of exhibiting his inimitable © 
vetbatitity in the different characters © 
pest if ‘a Dutch bitte : 


of a coxcomb 
chant, an old steward 


, anda Sy ne 
‘Quaker ; all assumed by ‘the hi ‘ 
the pieee,” Colonel Feig fe Al, “for the” 


Ap anebe of carrying off his' thisttess. 


é, in Greek; means afl‘ac-’ 


tor,, 1 ais ‘who" undertakes a! chia: ? 
_ racter ‘different front his ‘own; and © 


* certainly; in’ this'libéral sense “Of'the 





word, Mathews is as oninipotent 4 
hy crite as we havé ever t with? 
"go Curious by half iattoduced ont | 


~ ‘pis 0 Bays Be favourites, Wrench, as - ; 


Miarplot' was, howevet, 
cra Pie a wrtied @uvre, tither’ fi 
point “of delineation of representa: | 
tion: he? author and “attor’ wert 
about ona, par ‘of mediddrity “ih: 
their Veveral proviiiees. Tadeed Mr. 
Wrench did’ ats do’ either the pe 

ip? ‘he hi 





at’ dt troutte of etting “his, 
“pares a dhe hind’ bes i 
ath 
ph Lis da Pigh dot noth 4 


0 j ai al . 
28h 
Pao ane oh ‘int Be, Stetina 


eins is hsomho q xo jel OIG 


ving lyoj318q ' 03 bub at ENLO 


rformance: 
Mr. Mathews’s' admiters seem ‘in- © 
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436° Frangots Filton, [Dew 

atacldan yen frourgry ted ae ofits) 

i diiw woval ota PRANOOIS 'VILLON. brine Va tote, ; 
“Sp iery ritkweu Ports!) 


Nien aisisdah 10) gnuriiot io 


Tnx praise bestowed fhe 
n Villon, ,and, stil] pore 

taken by Clement 

eens of vps al 

i wo us 

o cigs rom them aod 


tation 


ul proweple be Eres intel 


“ide om Cuanane, sash pasion se 


Orleans more .s0, 
wrote after both) can scarce 
made out by the help ofa hotline. 
Even his editor, Marot, who, as he 
tells us in the preface, had corrected 


oor et of : ee vine 


partly from the ewe of old people 
who had ae them by heart, and 

artly from his own ectures, was 
forced to leave several others un- 


touched, which he rata neither cor- poe 


rect nor yoy One cause of the 
difficulty, we find in reading 
Villon, is assigned by Marot, in a 
sentence that shows his knowledge 
of the true principles of criticism, 
“Quant aTindustrie des lays qu'il 
feit en ses testamens pour suffisam- 
ment la congnoistre et entendre, il 
faudroit avoir esté de son temps 4 
Paris, et avoir congneu les lieux, les 
choses et les hommes dont il pares s 
la memoire desquelz tant plus 
sera, tant moins se conguoistra 
icelle industrie des ses lays dictz. 
Pour ceste cause qui voudra faire 
une cuvre de longue durée, ne 
reigne son soubject, sur telles choses 
asses et particulieres.” Les (Euyres 
de Francois Villon, a Paris, 1723, 
small 8vo. “As to the addtess wi 
which he has distributed his lega- 
cies, in the 
understand it sufficiently ‘one should 
have been at Paris in his time, and 
have been acquainted withithe tn 


the things, and Sa perme wae i 
he speaks ; for by how mmidh) more >. 


the memory of these shall have been 
lost, so much less shall we bevable 


to discover his dexterity :im thendis. 


tribution of these bequests.'' He: who 
would compose a work that shail 


last, ought not to chegse, hig 


in circumstances thus mean a 


ticular.” 


to have been one of the first 


poems called his ile to 


The truth is, that Vill on, BPRS: 
ree 


ote spe b he 


know ys our lan- 
ay ba dal faecal 

sd c 
and b neg the sens ne mate 80 


gross, and ‘fin sn as the other, in 
reconciling, in some degree ee neutra- 
lizes both. To pglishman it i i 
apt to appear either lous 
insipid; to a Frenchman it is lines 
to. make the eel 
One of the chief causes of lon’ 8 
ularity must however have arisen 

in the great number of French fami+ 
lies w he has: mentioned iu’ his 
two Wills, rape for Rey se 
pose of ridicu ins 
who belonged to San, A list 
these, containing Kral, ‘of cig 
names, pte to ‘these’ a 
ms. 

His “ Petit Testament,” ame 
was written in 1456, ‘he’ sup 
have been made on the folleting ot 
casion. Being heartily tired of’ ‘lovéi 
and thinking'there Was’ 10 other care 
for it but death; he répresetits himself 
as determined. on leaving this world, 
and accordingly draws up his will. 

His “Grand Testament” was 
framed in a more, £erious conjunc- 
ture. In 1461 he was committed to 
prison at Melun, together with five 
accomplices, for a crime, the nature 
of which is not known. But what- 
ever it were, he intimates that he 
was tempted into it by his mistress, 
who afterwards deserted him. He 
remained in a and in chains, 
on an allowance of bread aud water, 


th during a whole summer, and was 


condemned to’ be hung ; oo Louis 
XI. (who had then’ new! 

to AY throne), yr ponsieration, as 

it is said, 


th faupht 
dana.than he could’ 


a CREE, fm Asiototle 8 ethics. 
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Pranpnir? Home 43%, 


«Trouble has sharpened my lubber- of fortune; for Rabelais. mentions 


iy thoughts (before as round as babs pen 
showing me more than the-eome.,,. 

s on Aristotle’s Ethies could have ‘at an ady 
” The first ay ae which he’ “ aad rnin hs 
ound, a refuge was “Genou, * peti ¥ itey'2he . 
es Saint Julien, on the’'roa(t ee al hfs gett retde 
ing from Poitou inta eye 
he was reduced to ugh 


that he was forced to b eg 
and if the fear of his te hi holt and 


le t); 
ment 


doue. 


een in favour with Ed« 
mntist pingtand, and his dying 


ha peed said ‘of’ the 


peosifs ‘that ’ it’ 1s scarcely Cae: 
belle iis ented in 

ey nai 4 lan, His happy turas © 
_ of “expression, ‘shart’ personalities, 

real world tell ve 


restrained him, he declares he should’ i hand. 


have put an end to himself. 


There is little Libre of what hap- | 
pened to him afterwards, i ic 


short ay ine et vty aw ey ' 
tet ai pn “petteray' titty be> 
a 


bably met with some. ‘lucky tang , (od vad 
> 1LO Mj va j r 
« Ballade, des Dames du Temps Jadis. ; ' ' . 
Dictes moy, ov, ‘ne en quel pays  Fut:jetté.en!nng 0M ati 
a er Te Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan.? , 
Archipiada, ne Thais 
Qu eee sine Germain? omens : 
Echo parlant quand.bruytion maine Berth augrand pied, Biers (ve 
si wings pobacatoyn humeihe ?’ Hen nee ee 1 ae 4 j 
ul beaulte eut trop plas que hum ehann 
Mais ou sort les nae’ 5; Et Jebanae Ja bonne mee 


d'antan'? 
sv vt Oe went Hn vg wuverdne fbn 


Ow est la Helois ? 4 
Pour quifat chasis et pu Moyne) Mais ou sont les nei ges Paritan’ ? a ase f 
Pierre Esbaillart,a Sainct Prince n jeruetes de sepmaine. solliv 
Pour son amour eut cest essoyne. Ou elles sont, nedecestany i. 
Semblablement ou Suurlden i Gne ce. refrain ne vous est alt to 
A RP 8 pianiodes Q» 

| BALLAD, OF THE LADLES.OF PAST TIMES . im fist 

Tell me where, or in what 'clime, - (OMANOD BE SS 

Is that mistress of the prime, 2% UOVS Norbnct 

Roman Flora? ‘she of Greece,’ 1B 39" (ere 4 
Thais? or that maid so fond, Des! + 39 B9bO 
That, an ye shout o'er stream! - nd, » 9 “ee = 

vor toet aTeears 


| Whiat is come 0 


"Phat ‘good dhmsdlof Laraine} 3% ade 


oy Vhatis 


r c ua Where’ , pan 
NSITLTAS ot ‘What'ts meres feed igre ie ae mr? Bl djirid oll 
yyor 8 tet od to: omy nyo * svar 0! 


bl. 8 —~.eloteh 


“Atisw “ti holdeth not her 
heres fi of at years if cal Sa atteah grvoondlipen rr 
st year’s sow aD” oss” pay 


OMisg 99 29008) 
moll / IONE i es)! 
veh. rove eere 
ged of toidw 





neog of3 ni , 
i bostewbau 
ied tie need ovad 
| Tweed aurea soa iisupos moad oved 
Whose Swere sweet 4s ‘eregd) bus ,ayaid? sult 
, Bertha, or she who'govern’d: Maine? Vo wi adage off 
Aliee;: ; or’ xf gved Hade ogpdd io yomom 903 
a8 soum Oe a deol 


year’s snow Bl. Ww B 92 soritiva 2 ei 


pitidé? sePomD AG 3% toa jdguvo .Jeal 
Par Lv by th 4g Mil ei i 290118 fesmsou: , mu 


“vipliuoit 


[s10ift esiog 
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* . ’ Re ca 
woke ~_— Pues s 
Sor ae ee s 
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. bien ntieani ile ee — 
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4338... | Frances Villom ’ ' 
While he was under sentence of death, he wrote some verses in which 


ee vives, ee, 


there is a strange m 
86 FP roampepen? 


ore meme a 


oo rte te rod 4 
ado viteni VOUS PNERAZ S66 5) 





ot ag ME, hot ee, aig 


8S ekaelaasl 
“Here hangin 
‘Rats og he 
That now is rotten 
_ And we, the bones, 


yeaa 
Ve wd vp arnabnie Mm ou 


al pos eee Nations vi 
he s’efi rié, on? 2eild BW NatibEd 9 


Stout is priez ye took noon wel Winalr: BB)»: 
. i Rap ho whe ne a . 


‘inst us harden’d 


do pity tis each one," | 5B DIUOW 

Pe tite will pity ye; °° | nt nN 29889 * 

five or six of us you s¢e ; Beier ee 
, which‘once too well we fed, ' 


= and mae ch 
% tur to dust chy! 


None at us that are so ill bested, Maitord 
But pray ye God to do our sins away: | 4 


The Epler 


was con 


on himself, when he 
ed, is more ludicrous, 


Je suis Frangois (dont te mé poise}: 
Né de Patis, emprés Ponthoise, 

Or d’ane corde dune toise mt 
Saura mon ol que mon eu poses 


Let.us hope that it was no heinous 
offence for which be could suffer with 
so much gaiet 

The Petit Ae is very short, 
not much more than 200 verses. In 


the drollery, such as it is, of, this: 


fancied disposal of property, made 
with no other view than that of. rais- 
ing alaugh. at the legatees, he ,has 
had a crowd of imitators. The Grand 
Testament, besides many items of 
the same kind, includes several. bal- 
lads and rondels, which one of his 


coumnentators not unreasonably sup- 


pose to have been written ate- 
y,and afterwards classed under this 
common title, for they have no appa- 





tent connexion with the main, ine 
Ject., 


see saan ire. i 


fects Or, : = Mi dy ee call it, 
slang: md: them 
unintelligible, jbl and Met 


expounded by Villon’s, su 
the art of knavery.:, I hav t he pea 
that any of: fo ve se tee 


d 
en 
the task. Indeed it would bea be- . 


trayal of their, secrets, as, little, for 


COect. 


bem te Pe, 


their comman good, as if; a Remish 
priest, were, to. translate the invoca-_ 






tions of the § ora physician his ' 
recipes, out of, \ into, the ; 
vernacular ton Of the Repués 
Franches, which as been sometimes ; 
attributed to.him, it is decided that 
he is not the au of but. the hero... 


Villon was born at Paris, in,14 bs 
of mean parentage, as appears 


‘the following stanza. in in, bis, Gri 
‘Testament:—. 





Wye tetit eff ao seyslq 
Pauvre je suys de ma jeunesse. id ased end toes 
Panvreet de, petite extrace, |, ) yxoy idtiw 
i 6 bie “aw rk os Rae BOO ' } 1q fo M“ 
au a eo bee suytet t dT ] 
né ) . me } a my ) 
{ ve: rie ‘ h ett .ovid 
-. an ~ 2 « id ¥iSIS Va 
i fe rg lonovd old 
° Put 7 / » lo heoseus 
’ ss’ 2 d -yirpolilos 
, | ; ev 3 we 
“Oe Boh Wien h gey ~Gapa 
The souls’ re Way pu eagle 
pcrowi i wees e 
s16u2S ofi6l4 ac boonvonne 999! 
The dae of his death is not known ; 
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FRANCE. 


At Parls, as well as at London; this’ 


ication of new works; and he’ 
Fisthis, the public mind ta France 
is at this moment so SUR APEARA 
by the Spanish war, that the journals. 
have very ‘little space for. litevary.. 
subjects, and many works. doubtless. 
remain unnoticed much Jonger, than. 
they would at another time.,To, 
these causes we may add the. Ex- 
ition des Produits de l’Industrie. 
Fraarelee, which divides. with.,the, 
Spanish war the attention of the Pa~ 
risians, in whose heads the idea, of, 
making the English burst with,.sage., 
(crever de depit is the favourite exe. 
en at the fancied superiority 
af the French manufactures, ‘is’ se 
cond only to the Victories and 
Conquests of the French'in afl Parts 
of the World. A work under this 
title ig just completed in 6:1 
vols. 8vo. It inclatles all the mi 
tary exploits of the French from the 
commencement of the monarchy to 
the French revolution, and there- 
fore serves as an introduction to the 
much more voluminous work which 
describes the yictories and conquests 
of the French during’ the last thirty 
years. We now proceed. to ‘notice 
the principal productions in the vari 
ous departments of literature. : 
The Drama has béen remarkably 
barren. The absence of Talma; and 
of some other principal performers, is 
reported to be the cause that several 
new yea it been Boar try ! ma 
presen - Soumet’s tragedy 6 
Saul, which obtained’ so hap 
plause on its first appearance’ 'Tast 
season, has been brought forward 
with very 


eau 


yw 
severely blamed; the 
the French call the Witch of 





soliloquy, boasting her 


er to evoke the 
A piece announced as Marie Stuart; 
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gift BON Wa Ws: 


ee 
the RII AUN 


is not the season of the year for ‘thé 


considerable chatigés,’ Rev 
which pete at least the déferetice 6 Sy stetn ‘of "Ei 


th or to the opinion of the ¢ es Centtiry 
tics, bbe an a bays ion ves rections | 


conformable to the Scripture} 
tive, its departure hme 2 it 






instead of opening the tragedy, bya... Days,,; 


ie 


ef i 
over Saul, does not appear : ; 
fourth act, when she bt 2 3 ; f 
chains, by order of preg: vi 

e Kap 
orn 


qk IUp antiaging estos 
@ comic Agi acts, has been 
; ‘nia¢dh success; but 
“Pretich’ ‘critics justly observe, 


" 





that ‘to°call this comic opera is an 
abuse’ of: words. Lyrical drama, or 


dramatic opera, would be more ap- 
sl a es of the words 
fly oh ec is by M. 

ets. . Ly ie,,an,,opera in one 
act, is take. tata the. Travels A 
Antenor ao Ww Lasthenie, e 
mistress of Alcibiades, is xepresented 
nest ih ap did y a ;stratagem, 
solemnly to vow eternal gonstancy to 
his. wife, Hyperete, This trifle, the 
words of which, as well as the 
music, are slight but pretty, was 
very faveurably received; but the 
propriety of bringing forward on the 
m 





awerton as oe Greek courtezan may 
e justly questi ) vingustt winaat 
Poetry.—The. most... remarkable: 
roduction is, La; Mort de,Socrate;>» 


y M. de Lamartine, whose Medi~. 


tations Poétiques have acquired him, 
such a high reputation. M. Cam 


penon, of the French Academy, av 


thor of La Maison des Champs, aiid 
L’Envfant Prodigue, has published a 
new edition of his poems, with majiy 
additions. O1n 
History, Memoirs, &c.—M. Bodin, 


Member’ of the Chamber ‘of toon og 


ties, has published Historical’ 
searches respecting 
Lower Anjou, 2 vols. Svo. ‘which 
may be considered as the necessaty 
complement to his previous work on 
Satimur ‘and Upper 


Navarre, by Mademoiselle Vauvil- 


‘liers, ‘has already reached: its second’ 


| editions» ‘A third’ edition of M. An- 
Nion's “Rev s in the Political 







10w completed, by a 
: restoration of the 
y, M. Schoell, 


nah sia in ornit of 


4390. Ed 


lern stage a charactér''so very: 


Angets ‘and ‘ 


Anjou. ‘The 
“History of Jeanne d’Albret, Reine de | 
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author of a History of the Treatics 
of Peace. A small volume; the Con- 
spiracy against Attila, in the Em- 
bassy of the Romans in 449, by 
Antoine Metral, is an_ interesting 
narrative of an event of which little 
riotice has been taken in history. 
M. Metral has carefully quoted his 
authorities. Madame Campan, au- 
thor of the Memoirs of the late Queen 
of France, has left other interestir 
manuscripts, which have been sok 
by her family to the editors of the 
former work: it is not exactly known 
what is the subject of these manu- 
scripts, but it is reported they con- 
tain interesting details relative to the 
education of the young ladies under 
her care, and a Theatre d’ Education. 
Translations are published of Sir 
Jolin Malcolm's History of Persia, 
with notes, by M. Langles, 4 vols. 
Syo. of Professor Heeren’s excellent 
Manual of Ancient History, 1 vol. 
8vo. and of Ascargorta’s History of 
Spain, 2 vols. 8vo. The French are 
doubtless indebted to the present 
war for this translation of a very in- 
teresting and well-written work. 
We have on a former occasion spoken 
of M. Letronne’s truly excellent 
work, on the History of Egypt 
during the Dominion of the ietks 
and Romans ; and the learned world 
will learn with pleasure that he has 
in the press another similar work, 
under the title of Historical Conside- 
rations on the State of the Arts and 
Institutions of Egypt, from the Inva- 
sion of Cambyses to the Age of the 
Antonines. 

Natural History. — The 93d Li- 
vraison of the Great Encyclopedia, 
containing the second and Jast part 
of the Arbres and Arbustes, and the 
last part of the Ornithology. This 
is stated to be the most complete 
work on the subject yet published, 
containing above 3600 species; with 
engravings of 900 birds, on 340 plates. 
Vol. 3d of the Classical Dictionary 
of Natural History contains the ar- 
ticlés from CAD to GHE, and it is 
adorned by the names of Humboldt, 
Arago, Lacepede, Decandolle,; Jus- 
sieu, &c. and illustrated by 10 
plates. M. L. P. Vieillot has ad- 
vertised a French Ornithology in 2 
vols, 4to. with nearly 400 plates. The 
French, in this respect, are behind 
the Euglish, the Germans, and the 
Italians, having no complete history 


of the birds of their country; it i, 
to be published in numbers of 6 plates 
each, one or two per month. 
Geography.—Histoire Physique des 
Antilles Francaises, by A. Moreau ce 
Jonnes, tom. i. containing the (lj. 
mate, ‘Mineralogy, and Geology. 
This is an important and interesting 
work, which deserves the more at. 
tention from its being founded on the 
author's personal observations, |[t is 
to be observed, that he declares open 
war against the systems of all his 
predecessors, condemns without ex. 
ception all that has been written on 
the wangert by Buffon, Raynal, Fleu- 
rieu, the mimeralogists Le Blond, 
Ramont, Isert Lavaysse, and nome- 
rous others, and declares that the 
islands of Polynesia are better known 
to us, and that there is no part 
of the globe respecting which so 
many incorrect, erroneous, false, ex- 
travagant, and ridiculous things have 
been said.. The sequel of the work 


(we believe one volume) will treat of 


the Flora, the Zoology, the Physio- 
logy of the various races of people, 
aut, the Topography of Martinique 


and Guadaloupe. The fine Atlas of 


France, which will contain 90 Maps, 
in 30 Numbers, appears regularly ; 
the 5th Number is published: the 
great general Map will be ready in 
three months, A Second Edition has 
just appeared of a useful work on 
Ancient and Historical Geography, 
after the Maps of D’Anville, 2 vols. 
8vo. A Geographical, Historical, 
and Military Description of Spain, 
by M. de Rozier, Professor of His- 
tory in the College of Louise Grand, 
though it probably owes its existence 
to the circumstances of the moment, 
is very highly spoken of... » 
Antiquities and Fine Arts:—A pro- 
spectus aunounces the intended pub- 
lication of M. Cailliaud’s ‘Travels to 
Méroe, the White: River; beyond 
Fazoq], in the south of the kingdom 
of Sennaar, to Siwa, and five other 
Oases, in 1819 to 1822. The work 
will be published in 28 Numbers, of 
five plates each, forming 2 vols. folio. 
The text will make two or three vo- 
lumes in 8vo. Thus it appears. the 


same preposterous plan. as was adopt~ 
ed in the publication of M. Cailliaud 8 
first journey is to be continued, and 
that, as.M, Letronne.observesy the 
shapeless sketches (informes croquis) 
brought back by that traveller are to 
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be made into firie large paiess in- 
‘wad of engraving in small vignettes 
these productions of the pencil of a 
san who never knew how to draw, 
by which their defects would have less 
iocked the eyes of persons skilled in 
these matters. It is to be hoped, that 
\, Jomard, the redacteur en chef, 
will not again commit such egregious 
plmdere as on the former occasion, 
when he placed an Oasis, visited by 
sir A. Edmonstone, and afterwards 
by M. Drovetti, in the direction of 
yorth to south, instead of east to 
west—a difference of only one fourth 
of the compass, as M. Letronne ob- 
serves! M. Gau’s noble work on 
the Temples of Nubia has reached 
the ninth Number; only three are 
now wanting to complete it. The 
tirst Number of another work, equal- 
ly splendid and interesting with that 
of M. Gau, and likewise by a Ger- 
man artist, has at length appeared ; 
it is the Description of the Cathedral 
of Cologue, by M. Sulpice Boisserée, 
of Stuttgard. This modest title affords 
but a very incomplete idea of this 
great work, which will give, for the 
first time, a complete scientific and 
philosophical history of what is im- 
properly called Gothic Architecture, 
which has covered Christian Europe 
with so many magnificent edifices. 
The beauty and splendour of the ex- 
ection, correspond with the impor- 
tance of the subject. The most skil- 
ful engravers of France and Ger- 
many have been employed to pro- 
duce a monument worthy of the art 
to which it is’ consecrated.’ The 
eighth Number of the Voyage Pitto- 
resque in Sicily, published by Oster- 
vald, contains Views of ‘the Temple 
S-gesta, of the Aricient Port of Lyli- 
beum, and of Mount’ Eryx, of the 
(uiph of Millazo, and the Staircase 
of the Theatre of Catania. A De- 
scption of the Monuments of dif- 
‘erent Ages, observed in the depart- 
tient of the Upper Vienne, with a 
Sketch of the Annals of that Coit- 
tty, Evol. 4to. by C. N. Alda, ‘was 
tions, in one of its late Sittings; with 
‘gold medal. The: provinée of Dik’ 
mousin 44 hiseoelodltiy mtereshng, 


“ven to the English reader, on ac-’ 


count of the ‘Celebrated ‘Abbey. of 


at Martial; ‘which’ ‘haftled the va‘ 
our of Richard Oeeur de Lions i>" 


Clasticht’ Literdtire:— Me Lemnaite 


honoured by the Academy of Inscrip-_ 
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has published ‘the 41st and 42d vo- 
lumes of his Collection of the Latin 
Classics, viz. Justin, and the Ist 
volume of Juvenal. For Justin, the 
editor has followed the text of Wet- 
zel and of Gravius, which he has, 
however, frequently corrected after 
the famous MS. in the Royal Li- 
brary, which is declared to be the 
best, by Gronovius, in his notes on 
Arrian. M. Lemaire appears to 
have taken especial pains with Ju- 
venal, an author whom, next to Vir- 
gil and Horace, he has most pro- 
oundly studied. A second volume 
will complete Juvenal, and a third 
will contain Persius. M. Lemaire 
promises to give at the end of this 
third volume a life of Juvenal, and 
the history of satire among the Ro- 
mans, that is, among the ancients; 
for though there are many satirical 
traits in the Greek authors, yet it 
was the Latin writers who first de- 
termined the nature and form of the 
little poem which we call satire. Sa- 
tira tota nostra est, says Quiutilian. 
Theology.—The Bible, translated 
by Eugene de Genoude, 22 vols. 8vo, 
The author professes to have follow- 
ed the Septuagint and the Vulgate, 
comparing them with the Hebrew 
text. Four volumes are published ; 
and a Livraison of four volumes is to 
be delivered every month. 
Novels.—Letters of Two Lovers, 
confined during the reign of terror, 
by Mr. Sedin. 2 vols. 12mo. This, 
says a French critic, is in some re- 
spects an historical novel, conceived 
in imitation of Sir Walter Scott. The 
author’s opinion of the historical no- 
vel is, that the kind of composition 
which essentially presents a, general 
and faithful picture of the spirit of 
the age, is preferable to that; in 
which the author takes celebrated 
characters, only to bring them on 
the stage according to his own fancy, 
to transform history into romance, 
and to cotifound real facts with mere 
fiction. The critic speaks in high 
terms of this production. 
Mechanics, &c.—Traité de, Méca-, 
nique’ Industrielle, by M. Christian, 
now completed: by the publication of 


the second yoltime, is a valuable ex- 
posé of the science of mechanics, de- 


duted from ‘experience and observa- - 


‘tion; ‘chiefly for the use of matiufac- - 
‘turers and artists; With many plates. 
THe ’Dictioniry of the Discoveries, 
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Invintions;’ Frnovwations, Jimprove- 
tents, new Observations, and Im- 

drtations into France, from 1789 to 

#20, which is to make fifteen ‘Vvo- 
fumes (ten are’ published), contains 
matty very articles on’ mecha- 
nics ; yet it appedrs to include many 
articles which rather belong to a ge- 
néral Encyclopedia, which ‘it does 
not profess to he, or to Dictionaries 
of a different description ;' thus we do 
not see how the Ruins of Karnac, 


and Luke Meeris, in Egypt, can be © 


tly referred to any of the above- 
tah lined heads. . Chaptal ‘has 
just published An Essay on Chemis- 
try applied to Agriculture, 
GERMANY. 
As we observed int our last month’s 
Report, we can hardly expect the ap- 
of any important work till 
the Michaelmas fair at Leipaig- The 
classical labours of the Germans are in- 
deed increasing, and new editions and 
translations of the ancient Greek and 
Latin authors are constantly a 
pearls as well as a legion of ‘pub- 
ications in what we might call every- 
day, or domestic literature. If any 
thing does appear, it is long before 
it finds its way to this country. We 
can, therefore, only mention the names 
of a few works which we have seen 
noticed in the journals, as the most 
remarkable, or at least the most like- 
ly to interest foreigners. Baron Von 
Schlotthiem’s Petrefackten ‘Kunde, 
and the Supplement, having experi- 
enced a highly favourable reception 
from the frlends of natural history, 
he has been induced to publish a Se- 
cond Supplement, with 16 copper- 
plates. The Life and Character of 
the celebrated reformer Ulrich Von 
Hutten, from the extracts we have 
seen, is a very interesting and well. 
written work (1 vol. 8vo.). The Life 
of the late eccentric writer Hoffman, 
2 vols. Avo. by an anonymous author, 
but evidently an intimate friend of 
the deceased, gives a'yery interesting 
portrait’ of this very singular writer ; 
and throws great ‘light dn various 
ctifiarities and extravagaticiés’ in 
is works, Which are the’ delight of 
Germany, -btit on’ the whole not cal- 


are German- 


foreigriets, ittless th 
the’ country, 


tred by long fesiderite: 


culated’ to’ ‘give “they pleasare’ to’ The ‘Converdon ae Carbbtie Che 
ie of ‘Cat 






thor of a “Life of Aatharins Werne, 
author “of «a drania ‘called Luthe,’ 
and ‘of several other works, whos. 
namé has been rendered sti}! more 
celebrated ‘by his abandoning the 
Protestant for the Catholic rel ion. 
A work really important and jnte. 
resting to the ‘friends of humanity 
has just been published at Hamburg: 
it'is A Description of the Prison for 
condemned ‘Criminals, ‘called the 
‘ myers and the other Prisons of 
the city of Hamburg, by Martens, 
Merchant, Alderman, and Superin. 
tendant of all the Prisons of that 
City.— Considering the ‘melancholy 
truth, foimnded on experience, that 
most institutions of this kind are 
schools Of vice, from which ‘the cri. 
minal is discharged more corrupt 
than he entered, and a more dan- 
gerous member of society, it is 
pleasing to accompany the worthy 
Author, whose views are corroborated 
by’ his own! observations for 12 years, 
into his well-regulated establish. 
ments, where every thing is calcu- 
lated to correct both the thoughtless 
transgressor and the hardened crimi- 
nal, and to b them ‘back to the 
right path. Not fetters, nor the whip, 
nor other cruel chastisements, but 
rigour tempered by mildness, strictly 
just treatment, regular labour, the 
forming of a fund to be given to 
those who are discharged, a con- 
stant influence on the, mind and 
heart, and the blessed effects of 
Christian charity, have effected what 
was thought impossible. The 
Constitution and story of the 
Order of the Guelphs, of the King- 
dom of Hanover, is interesting on 
account of the lives (or rather anec- 
dotes) of the knights; among whom 
are many of the most ‘illustrious 
princes, men of learning, ors, 
and statesmen, ‘who were concerned 
in'the wonderful ‘events since 1813, 
in which ‘many parti¢ulars are de- 
rived from sotirces hithérto imacces- 
sible: ““THough’ we have neither seen 


“the following work, ‘nbr even any 


; 
¢ 


and have a ‘thotoigh kntwledge of 
the ; ae piidurices 
“ts wUne eRe Pade bo the Aud” 


‘Hans, it 


account ‘of it, “we ‘Are induced to 
mention it; both on’ account of the 
remarkable fact on'which it is found- 
ed and the: tidn ‘of the author: 
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Le Half of the inhabitants of 
Lee in Baden, incl the 
Lord of the Manor, Baron Julius 
Vou Gemmingen, and the: Rev, Mr, 
Henhéfer, the Catholie clergyman, 
left the Catholic for the Protestant 
church. 
ITALY. 

The first volume of a new trans- 
lation of the Odyssey in Verse, by i 
the Abbé Eustachio Fiocchi, has 
been published at Padua ; La Strage 
degli Innocenti, (the Murder of the 
Innocents,) a poem, at Leghorn; A 
Topographical and, Historical View 
of the Islands of Ischia, Ponza, &c. ; 
vol. first, with plates, at Naples ; A 
History of Vicenza, by Silvestro Cas- 
tellini, in 14 vols. 8vo. at Vicenza ; A 


History of the Lake of Como, at 


Milan; A, Histary.of the Eruptions of 
Vesuvius in, the Years 1821, 1822, 


and, 1823, at Naples; A Bibliotheca 
Canoviana; or, aCollection of the best 
Pieces in Verse and Prose on. the pte 
and Works of Canova, vol. firs 
i i All German Baron on 
tac By 8 preparing.to at 
ye e two important works ; the first 
Temple of Apollo at Phigalia, 
(to which the celebrated frieze now 
in the British Museum belonged nged,) 
which he discovered in company wi 
a party of artists. and amateurs ; 
with numerous plates. | The second 
work isan Essay on. the Greek Se- 
pulchral Monuments ; p ne es (76 
in number, in imperial fol - ure al- 
atin engraved, 
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NATIVE COUNTRY OF THE POTATO. 

Great doubts have existed with res- 
pect to the natural habitat of the pota- 
to. It was first known in its cultivated 
state in Virginia, from which place it 
was brought by Sir W. Raleigh; it is 
generally supposed, however, that the 
plants found there had been previ- 
ously introduced from, some of the 
Spanish territories, in, the more 
southern parts of that quarter of the 
globe, From Humboldt’s observa- 
tions it-seems that it does not occur 
uative in the south-western part of 
North America ; nor is it known as 

2 cartes plant i in any of the West 
India islands. Accordin to Mollini, 
it grows wild in great a undance in 
the fields of Chili, in which state it 
is called by the natives Magha, pro- 
ducing small and bitter tubers ; and 
Don Jose Pavon asserts that he has 
seen it cultivated in Peru. Early in 


the spring of last year, Mr. Cald- , 


red 
feet Pray a mn Rg “They "siforded.avove 
i undred tubers, oP yarious sizes, 


cleugh, Seeretary to_ the British Mi- 


nister at the Court of Hperde Janeiro, : 


in hig journey, along me cia 


of South America, 9 eval 
tato j Jn. its rf ve State,. 
to him, -it is found pet ce ae 


an Le 19 ravines 


plants cultivated in England... The 
roots are small and bitter, some with 
red, others with yellowish skins, and 
do not appear to be put to any: par- 
ticular use, ‘Two of the.tubers sent 
to England to Capt. Sabine were 
mac separately in pots, and speedi- 
vegetated, from which they. were 

p Adm um transplanted into a bor- 
der, at about the distance of two 
feet from each other. The blossoms 
were at first sparingly produced, but 
as the plants were earthed up, they 
bore flowers abundantly, which how- 
ever were not succeeded by fruit. 
The flowers and leaves were in, most 
reborn similar ie those of the,cul- 
tivated potato. In August, runners 
from the roots and joints of the cover- 
ed Padi protruded in great, abun- 
pp from the surface of the ridge, 

ad formed cons epupiderahle stems, bear- 


yes and blossoms. . When 
ing leave vl ground ud, the peprincipel 


eng 
Inept ok, easseting, at of 8 
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 seagre a stems he occasioned. 


size y might have 
done, had they Teen forssed earlier ; 
they will. however answer perfectly 

ell for the purpose of reproduction, 
and they: are in sufficient quantity to 
be subjected to the same treatment 


is every reason. to expect that they 
will yield a similar produce. 
MORTAR. 
M. Berthier has lately given an 
analysis. of the Roman cemeut of 
Parker and Wyatt, of London. Ac- 














cording to him it is composed of 
Carbonate Lime. ........... 657 
Magnesia........ 005 

Tron ....seeseeee 070 
Manganese. ......019 

Clay Silica,.....-+eeceeess 180 
Alumina .......--...-066 

Wain o0ce recccescenceres 013 
1-000 


Berthier thinks, that with one part . 


of common plastic clay, and two and 
a half of chalk by weight, a very 
good hydraulic lime could be made, 
which would set as spéedily as the 
English one; but it is not probable, 
he allows, that we can obtain by 
mixtures hydraulic lime, which will 
acquire as great hardness and solidi- 
ty as the natural mortar, because these 
qualities depend not only on the com- 
position, but also on the state of 
compactness. The greater density 
the material possesses, and if it slake 
without changing its volume, the 
greater facility will its particles have 
in becoming aggregated, and the less 
shrinking will there; be during its 
consolidation. Berthier has. drawn 
the followimg conclusions from a nu- 
merous. set of experiments. A lime- 
stone which contains 6 cents, of 
clay affords a lime ial 

bly hydraulic, When the lime. a- 
mounts to from 15 to 20 per cent. it 


is, very hydraulic, and. when from . 


25 to 36, it sets almost, instantly, and 


may. therefore be considered as.Ro- 


man cement, _He conceives:that. the 
iron-and manganese have. no. effect 


whatever in occasioning the harden- | 


ing. " wy 
wh a mortar, which owes its solidi- 


-ty to the adhesion of the limeto.the , 
alloys, or-substances with which it 


percepti- . 


is mixed, is. . 
nt mst 


sof a 
‘ / contact. 

hus. alloys, with large grains, dy 
not afford mortars. so solid as thc 


pulverulent ones, because there are 
spaces filled with pure lime, which 
do not present the same resistance to 
fracture as the other parts, On the 
contrary, alloys in powder, though 
they present the granient surface, yet 
require a very large pr ion of 
lime. To obtain then, with the smallest 
possible aan of lime, mortars 

ossessing greatest solidity, al- 
lon must be used containi wait 
cles of different sizes, avoiding al- 
ways the mixture of argillaceous sub- 
stances, which form a_ paste, with 
water, but have nocoherence. These 
opinions have been put to the test of 
experiment on a large scale, the sand 
usually employed at Paris affording 
a better mortar when merely washed, 
than. when the. fine particles are re- 
moved by a sieve. 

VOLCANO, OF BARREN ISLAND§y 

This volcano was visited by, Cap- 
mar) wage ‘ —_ last. Bn 
ente e Day were 
at the distance of 100 yards from the 
shore, with puffs of warm wind, and 
on dipping their into the 
water it was found to be quite hot. 
The stones on shore were wann, 
and the; water, bubbling all. rownd 
them. Having landed, he ascend- 
ed the precipice towards the,cone, 
which appeared to be about a quar- 
ter of a mile distant. The diameter 
of the base of the volcano is about 
300 yards, and about 30 at. the top, 
and there issued from it continually 
a white he PR ta. Pa 
examine the crater, Captain Webs 
ascended 30 or 40 yards, sinking 








he found it impossible to-reaeh the 
mouth, , , ' evuad 
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\ or original repository of the 
prot it Brazil, is brown iron ore 
which occurs in beds of slaty quartz- 
ose micaceous iron ore, or in beds 
composed of iron glance and magnetic 
‘ron ore nanted by him Stabirite. 

ACTION OF FLOWERS ON ATR, 

Some interesting experiments have 
been lately performed on this subject 
by Saussure. The flowers even of 
aquatic vegetables do not develope 
themselves in “media deprived of 
oxygen gas; they require for their 
support a greater proportion of this 
than the other ‘parts of the plant. 
Some flowers, as roses, preserve their 
corolla for a shorter time in air than 
in vacuo, or in azote ; but when re- 
moyed, their petals exhale an offen- 
sive odour, so that though apparent- 
ly in full vigour, om have actually 
undergone decay. hen a flower is 
pl under a receiver full of air 
confined by mercury, the volume of 
ait is’ very little if at all altered. 
Oxygen is however absorbed, which 
ig replaced by its own volume of 
carbonic acid. Saussure has not 
been ablé to deteet any hydrogen in 
the air in which the‘plants were con- 
fined, nor does' there seem to be any 
alteration in the volume of nitrogen. 
The following are a few of the results 
of his experiments with respect to 
the difference’ in’ the quantity of 
oxygen consumed by the flowers and 
by the leaves. é experiments 
Were performed ‘in ‘summer and 
in the’ shade; and only when ‘the 
flowers were fully developed. 


Oxygen. Oxygen 


Flowers. consumed consumed 
. __ by flowers. leaves. 
Single iting Mt otene ia 4 
Passiffora setratifolia. syent 18S, ..,.....8°5 
White TIYIAL. ORS ae 
Carrot (umbels of). 4..i0.. HB... 7S 
Single tuberobei assets 9 sestieed3 


BAGNE LAKE AND GLACTER. * 
~ Our readers nitst rémember’ that 
in 1805 and séme*of the subsequent 
years, intmehse masses of He having 


fallen into the tiver Drause, in’ the’ 


valley of ‘Bagie, they became’ cotiso- 
dats By-theacald? oie ‘thus pr 





‘'barrier'to the passage of the Water,” mix 
by which a lake of great Extent was "alin 


formed.” > ever ‘to’ L é 
Pressure of ‘the accumulated “fluid, 


the fee gave way and : 
sim ben, frm the ee 
of the water Into’'the lands: 


Ocr. 1828. 
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Though thiss ‘broken, the 'barriér has 
ama BY the accutnulatioti’ of ‘ice, 
become almost a’ complete as before, 
and has given risé to the oo 
Sion of the same dreadful conse- 
quences ; it has been therefore an 
important object to prevent a repe- 
tition of them, by diminishing, or at 
least putting a stop to the increase of 
the barrier. The method adopted 
by M. Venetz promises the greatest 
success. He had observed that the 
glacier could not support itself, whére 
the river is of a certain width, but 
fell into it and was soon dissolved. 
He formed and executed the design 
of bringing the water of the streams 
from the neighbouring mountains, 
by a canal. to Mavoisin, .opposite 
the highest part-of the glacier, from 
whence it isconducted in two streams, 
by wooden troughs, on to the glacier 
in a direction parallel to the valley, 
and being warmed by the sum in its 
course, it soon cuts very deep chan- 
nels.in the ice. By varying the di- 
rection of the current, different, parts 
are thus cut, so that the ice is con- 
stantly falling into the river, where it 
is dissolved. When the weather is 
fine, these streams, which ar¢ about 
five inches in diameter, act with éx- 
traordinary power, piercing a hole 
200 feet deep, and six feet broad, ‘in 
24hours. They are calculated to're- 
move 100,000 cubic feet of ice from 
the barrier daily, by which it is ex- 
pected that, should the weather can- 
tinue favourable, the whole will ‘be 
taken away in three years. M. 
Venetz estimates the quantity fe- 
moved in the year 1822, between 11 
and 12 millions of cubic feet. 
THENARD 8 BLUE. 
Thenard has given the following 
formula for the preparation of this 
a ga Rn cabuae be a solu- 
‘tion of nitrate of y ro 
thé cobalt ore, digesting it in ‘itutel 
nitric: a ting the solution 
di the resi- 
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which is afterwards exposed to a red 
heat in a covered crucible for’ half 
an hour. 

ARTIFICIAL HALOES. 

The following experiment, describ- 
ed by Dr. Brewster, illustrates in a 
beautiful manner the actual forma- 
tion of haloes. - Put a few drops of a 
saturated solution of alum on a plate 
of glass, and in a little time it will 
erystallise in minute octohedrons. 
W hen this is held between the obser- 
ver and the sun, or a candle, with the 
eye close to the smooth side, three 
beautiful haloes are observed, at dif- 
ferent distances from the luminous 
body. The innermost, which is the 
whitest, is produced by the images 
refracted by a pair of faces of the 


tals, net much inclined to each 
0 ; the seeond, which is more 
coloured, with the blue rays out- 
wards, is formed by a pair of faces 
more inclined ; and the third, which 
is large, and highly coloured, by 
still more inclined faces. Each se- 
parate crystal. forms three images of 
the luminous object, placed at points 
120° distant from each other, in all 
the haloes ; and as the faces are 
turned in every possible direction, 
the whole circumterence is complete- 
ly filled up. The same may be pro- 
te by other crystals, and the ef- 
fects may be curiously varied «by 
crystallising together salts of ditfer- 
ent colours. 


—— ee 





VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


A.tuovuen nothing actually deci- 
sive of the fate of Spain has occurred 
since our last summary, still events 
are now in progress which promise a 
speedy termination, at least of the 
military affairs of the Peninsula, but 
really, its political settlement is likely 
to be left as distant as ever. The 
defection of Morillo has ended, we 
are sorry to say, in the premature ca- 
pitulation of Corunna. The first di- 
vision of the French army entered 
the town on the 2Ist of August, 
where they report themselves as find- 
ing 4,000 troops, a great quantity of 
warlike stores and provisions in 
abundance, so that had it not been 
tor the unparalleled defection of the 
chieftains, a protracted resistance 
might have been reasonably calcu- 
lated on. Indeed this appears to 
have been the opinion of General 
Bourcke himself, if we may infer 
any thing from the very favourable 
conditions attached to the surrender. 
Of course, the inhabitants have been 
required toacknowledge the Regency, 
and to permit the occupation of the 
town by such French and Spanish 
troops as the invaders may select ; 
however, the very second article in 
the treaty stipulates, “that no house- 
holder or present inhabitant of Co- 
runna shall be molested or prose- 


cuted for the opinions he may have 
held, or for the pobtieal conduct 


which he may have hitherto ob- 
served. Persons and property shall 


be scrupulously respected.” By the 
4th article also it is further guaran- 
teed, that “ the national militia, who 
do not belong to Corunna, shall have 
passports for their homes, or other 
places convenient for them, the ne- 
cessary assistance being afforded 
them ; and in no manner shall they 
be molested or prosecuted for the 
opinions which they have manifested, 
nor for the political conduct which 
they have observed, either as indi- 
viduals or as a national militia.” 
These terms are certainly concilia- 
tory, and not counteracted by any 
subsequent stipulation in the treaty, 
if we except the imposition of the 
a presence of the traitor Mo- 
rillo. 

In our last, we mentioned. the de- 
parture of the Duke d’Angouléme 
from Madrid ; we have now to: re- 
late his arrival before Cadiz, and the 
events consequent thereon. His first 
step was the mission of a flag of 
truce to Ferdinand, proposing to 
make peace on certain terms. with 
the Spanish nation. The answer was 
no doubt drawn up by the Consti- 
tutional ministry, but was written 
by Ferdinand’s own hand; it cer- 
tainly, considering. all. j is: a 


is addressed « Monseigneur le 
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since: an invading force entered his 
dominions for the purpose of deliver- 
ing him from bondage. His Royal 
Highness, continues Ferdinand, la- 
ments the existence of disorders, 
which he attributes to the work of 
faction, and professes a desire to 
save the further effusion of blood. 
His Royal Highness, his Majest 

the king of France, and the Frenc 

government, who are alone the au- 
thors of the war, are alone re- 
sponsible for the blood which has 
been already shed, and which may 
yet be shed.” The writer goes 
on substantially to state that if any 
calamity should happen to himself or 
the royal family from the accidents 
of the threatened attack, or if the 
“ faithful people of Cadiz,” so worthy 
of his royal regards and interest, 
suffer those disasters which are the 
usual concomitants of a protracted 
siege, the King of France and his 
Royal Highness the Duke would 
have to answer to the world and to 
posterity for those calamities and dis- 
asters! This letter is allowed univer- 
sally to be a genuine autograph of 
Ferdinand; and as he has shown 
himself obstinate enough in resisting 
what he does not choose to perform, 
we must either suppose that he has 
at length awakened to the miseries 
he has brought upon his country, or 
is meditating some fresh master-touch 


of hypocrisy. The latter supposition 
is indeed more in keeping t an the 
former, though so weathercock a 
mind as his may be easily supposed 
capable of continual vacillation. After 
the receipt of this letter, some ineffec- 
tual attempts at negociation seem to 
have been made; during the progress 
of which the French were preparing 
for an attack on the Trocadero, a 
‘strong position, and one of the most 
mportant outworks of Cadiz. In 
this, we regret to say, they were 
quite successful. The attack, ac- 
cording to the French accounts, which 

ne we have received, was made 
on the 31st of August, and was, to 
~~ attended ee the most —_ 

adi Its, civi as soni 

the forts Matagorda and St. Louis, the 
command of the inner roads, and a 
Vast quantity of ammunition and ar- 


may therefore reasonably conchide 
has. been' considerable, . That. the 
Spaniards fought bravely the French 
themselves do not pretend to deny, 
as the following extract from their 
dispatch will testify: ‘the Spaniards 
in vain kept up a vigorous ‘fire of 
musketry upon our soldiers, who had 
no other arms than their bayonets, 
the locks of their muskets and their 
cartridges having been wetted incross- 
ing the moat. Nothing could resist 
this first column ; whoever attempted 
to oppose it was immediately put to 
the bayonet. Under these circum- 
stances, the Constitutionalists sus- 
tained a severe loss in their best ar- 
tillerymen, all of whom were killed at 
their guns.” Though this proves that 
the brave men who defended the Tro- 
cadero deserved well of their country, 
still it cannot be denied that this 
position is a most important acquisi- 
tion to the besiegers, and may much 
facilitate the fall of Cadiz. The 
French cannot conceal their delight, 
and the Gascon dispatch which re- 
cords it is much more exulting than 
that which announced the victories 
of Austerlitz or Jena. “ Those,” says 
the Etoile, a first-rate ultra paper, 
** who were present in Buonaparte’s 
wars, say they never found in any ge- 
neral the intrepidity they have observed 
in the Duke D’ Angouléme!” This is 
well; it is no doubt intended as 
compliment to old Moncey, who, of 
course, will testify, after he captures 
Mina, what mere poltroons Ney and 
Massena and Murat were, in com- 
parison with the “Son of France,” 
and worthy descendant of Henri 
atre! We suspect, however, that 
of ** those who were present in Buo- 
naparte’s wars,” there were but few 
concerned in the fall of the Troca- 
dero. Prince Hilt was much too wise 
in his selection to suffer the compa- 
rison—he is too generous to hurt 
the fame even of a dead enemy. 
After the capture of the Trocadero, 
a mutual tendency to’ negociate ma- 
nifested itself, both on the part of 


es ‘betel ae eee eel 
veral of truce passed,’ but it 
‘was at last understood to be a sine 
gia non on the part of the French 


eral, that ot Le to any treaty 
the nish ing ‘and his family 
be set at liberty.’ The Duke 

de Guiche was the bearer of a letter 


‘to Ferdinand, which he personally 
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delivered to him.—Ferdinand is re- 


ported t6' have acted in the spirit of 


iis first rephy, atid to ‘have maintain- 
ed that his freedom was not abridged. 
—This however the Duke affected to 
disbelieve.—Ferdinaid then demand- 
ed what proof the French required 
of his being free, to which the an- 
swer was, that the only receivable 
proof would be, either the admission 
of the French troops ito Cadiz, or 
ihe appearance of the Spanish ‘Royal 
family at the French head-quarters ; 
and this was accompanied by an in- 
timation, that the town should be 
bombarded within six hours, if the 
reqnisition was not complied with. 
Thus matters at present remam, but 
it is quite clear, that a crisis has ar- 
rived, which must put the resolu- 
tion of the Cortes to a test; they 
will now haye to choose between an 
ultimate and a fatal conflict in de- 
fence of their principles or a com- 
promise with the invader. The Duke 
d’Angouléme has certainly shown 
eyery disposition, rather to negotiate 
than contend—perhaps he is not 
willmg that Ferdinand should en- 
counter the inevitable hazards con- 
tingent on an assault ; and it may be 
that the yellow fever, which has al- 
ready appeared in his army, may 
render its situation critical. <A third 
cause has indeed recently transpired, 
which must render the present po- 
sition of the French general particu- 
larly embarrassing ; we do not mean 
in a military poiat of view, but in a 
political one, which portends the frus- 
tration of all his past achievements. 
In our last, we adverted to a decree 
issued by the Duke d’Angouléme, at 
Andujar, releasing those Spaniards 
who were confined for political of- 
iences, controlling the public press, 
and assuming, in fact, the complete 
government of the country. This 
decree, it cannot be denied, bore to- 
wards the Constitutionalists a very 
unexpected character of moderation. 
Of course the monks, the Ultras, and 
the whole hornet tribe of the Faith 
immediately took the alarm, and, 
incited, as is supposed, by the in- 
strumentality of Bussia, loudly de- 
manded the repeal of the decree. No 
sooner had the French proceeded to 
act on the decree by the liberation of 
twenty-two Spaniards confined in Ma- 
drid, for alleged political offences, than 
chu Regency issued a protest conched 
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in very violent terms! It 
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that «they learned with au 
event which: attacks the sovereignty 
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of the ning in whose name th 
govern ; and, not being able to enz 
dure this encroachment on their dig- 
nity, they protest in the face of Eu- 
rope, whose assistance they implore, 
against the violence of this act.” Up- 
on hearing of this proceeding (they 
say) the Regency of the ki dom 
would have been glad, if it had had 
power, toabandon the reins of govern. 
ment; but reflecting on the situa- 
tion of the Sovereign, the necessity 
of preserving union between the two 
nations, and of maintaining public 
order in the interior, it felt the 
duty of continuing ‘its functions in 
spite of the outrage offered to the 
authority with which it is invested.” 
This, it must be admitted, is suffici- 
ently strong language, considering 
that the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed is a friend and ally; but, 
strong as it is, it is quite outdone by 
an address signed by the Count 
d’Espagne, and fifty of his princi- 
pal officers composing part of the 
Spanish Royalist force before Pampe- 
luna. This document ‘is addressed 
to the Madrid Regency ; it denoutices 
the Andujar decree as unwarrantable 
and tyrannical, and declares‘ the 
readiness of the army of Navarre’ to 
defend, by arms, the Regency, against 
what it denominates “ the usurpa- 
tion” of the Duke. It would seem 
as if the French were somewhat em- 
barrassed at these proceedings, as @ 
circular note was immediately ad- 
dressed by Count Guilleminot to all 
the French and Spanish authorities, 
professing to explain the decree. It 
declared that the Duke d’Angouléme 
had no wish to prevent the epanieh 
authorities from exercising n 
jurisdiction in ordinary cases, but 
only wished to secure, according’ to 
the terms of his amnesty, the 

of those who had abandoned the ene- 
my’s ranks. With respect to the ar 
ticle assuming the: control of the 
press, he declared that its only ob- 
ject was to prevent the insertion of 
any thing calculated to irritate 
feeling or to embarrass the Fre 
proceedings. All this, however, 


would riot do, and the French ‘minis- 
ters, influenced by the denunciations 

cy and the interference 
er, actually annulled ‘the 
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formal decree issued by their own 
Commander in Chief! A more de- 
cided insult, we will venture to say, 
was never before offered by a Bour- 
bon administration to a Prince of the 
blood-royal. The thing, however, is 
now done, and it only remains to be 
seen how it will be received by the 
person principally concerned. If the 
Duke d’'Angouléme is sincere in the 
moderation which he professes, it is 
quite clear he must abandon the Fatth 
whose bigotry knows no bounds, and 
will listen to nothing short of the 
extermination of their opponents ; 
indeed their addresses sufficiently 
speak the extravagance of their zeal 
—one of them emanating from the 
troops in Catalonia demands “ the 
re-establishment of the quisition in 
all the strength and vigour which 
characterized its first formation, as 
the only means of exterminating the 
Liberals.”. If however, he does 
abandon the Faith, it is equally clear 
that from allies they will become 
enemies, supported in all likelihood 
by the power of Russia. Their ap- 
peal to: all Europe” in their ad- 
dress, is not without its meaning, a 
meaning which the French Cabinet 
seem not to have misinterpreted. 
Thus, amid all their military suc- 
cesses, and to these we have now to 
add the surrender of Pampeluna and 
Santona, it is more than probable 
that the French cannot reasonably 
caleulate upon the attainment of any 
political object whatsoever — they 
took up arms to put down the Con- 
stitutional system ; and now, on the 
eve of accomplishing that, they find 
themselves opposed by the very party 
for whom they originally interfered, 
and must probably commence the 
conquest of their friends, or else leave 
the Peninsula in a state comparative- 
ly worse than they found it. In our 
next we shall have to record, in all 
probability, the fate of Cadiz, which 
must be followed by important, if 
not decisive, results. 

Amid the  imternal convulsions 
which agitate Spain, it cannot fail,to 
excite some, surprise that she is able 
even still to maintain the -contest in 
South America., Yet that this is the 
case, we fiud; by late accounts {from 
Peru, which state that the liberation, 
of that country is; at least, postpomed 
by the defeat of, the patriot army, 
and their General Alvarado, -at a 
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place called Moquega... This is at- 
tributed to,some oversight. in, the 
ruling government, but it establishes 
one factindisputably, and that jis, 
that there are still Spanish royalist 
troops there capable not, only of re- 
sistance hut of conquest. At Lima 
also affairs seem very mucli unset- 
tled. It seems the troops, becoming 
dissatisfied with the recent measures 
of their congress, marched one night 
in a body of three. thousand to the 
sitting, aud arbitrarily dissolving the 
assembly, elected their favourite 
Chief, Rivahuero, President. Before 
he accepted the office, he stipulated 
that Bolivar should be requested to 
march upon Lima, which was agrecd 
to—an attack, however, trom the 
Spaniards was expected here also, 
which is reported to have been de- 
layed merely by the rains which fall 
in the spring months. Accounts from 
Cuba and Porto Rico. state, that 
these important colonies have deter- 
mined upon retaining their connexion 
with the mother country, provided 
she maintains her own constitution, 
which they consider would prove the 
guarantee of their liberties, but that 
in case absolute power is_re-esta- 
blished, they will immediately sepa- 
rate and declare their independence. 
The state of Portugal is still far 
from being settled. A curious con- 
test has arisen between the ruling 
powers of that country and Sir, Ro- 
bert Wilson, relative to. the order of 
the Tower and Sword, which it ap- 
pears that officer no Jonger retams. 
The Portuguese government have 
issued a gazette tormally depriving 
him of that distinction ; but he has 
published a letter which he says they 
had previously received from him, 
resigning the insignia, on account of 
the“ ungenerous, vindictive, and 
lawless treatment” he had experi- 
enced at their hands. His, friends 
a¢cuse them of ante-dating the. ga- 
zette, in order, to: make it, appear 
that they, deprived him of the order 
in place of accepting its resignation, 
If this: be true, its pettiness is incon- 
ceivable., Sit Robert, from , the ace. 
counts published, seems to haye suf- 
fered. much,, but he es) doubtless 
have calculated, upon this, when he 
embarked . in,,.such ane enterprise. 
Whatever the miserable, triumphs, of 
the Rartuguese, Ultras. may be, aver 
an individual, it is clear’ that, in a 
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national: peint. of view,, they have 
but feeble cause, of congratulation. 

Advices. have been received. from 

Bahia, stating the. total failure. of 
their grand expedition. General Ma- 
deira with about 5,000 troops had 
been obliged to re-embark. for Por- 
tugal, leaving the Imperialists in un- 
disputed possession of the place. 
The Portuguese fleet, amounting to 
above ninety sail, including. mer- 
chantmen and men of war, had sail- 
ed for the Tagus, but above 30 of 
them and 1,200. troops had been al- 
ready captured, and sent back to 
Bahia by the Brazilian fleet under 
Lord Cochrane, who had declared 
his intention either to capture the 
remainder, or pursue them into the 
Portuguese waters. This seems, the 
finale of Portuguese sway in the 
Brazils. 

There is not much additional in- 
telligence to be communicated rela- 
tive to the Greek cause. It seems 
the Greek Committee had, early in 
March last, dispatched a literary 
gentleman of the name of Blaquiere 
to Greece, to ascertain the precise 
situation of that people. Mr. Bla- 
quiere has returned, and the Com- 
mittee have published his report. 
It states, that the contest was pro- 
voked by Turkish atrocity—that the 
Greek reprisals have been much ex- 
aggerated, and that the people are 
anxious to receive and extend the 
blessings of freedom and civilization. 
The report is ably drawn up, and 
promises the publication of further 
particulars, 4 the mean time it 
calls loudly on the British people to 
aid this most interesting of all strug- 
gles,—a call which every lover of 
treedom or literature must sincerely 
echo. 

_ By the last accounts from New 
Yorkwedearn that the Indians have 
commented a warfare against the 
settlers along the whole western 
frontier of the United States. It 
seems that, for some time past, the 
tri Parties on the Missouri have 
beem Continually attacked. In the 
month of June, however, General 
Ashley having ascended the river to 
a considerable distance, anchored in 
front of the Niccaree town, and en- 
tered into an amicable, commercial 
barter with those people. Forty, of 
his men, however, were suddenly as- 
sailed by the savages, and. one half 


of his party either. shot .or drowned. 
The rest escaped with difficulty to 
the nearest post, from whence 290 
Americans with some native friendly 
tribes, were sent to avenge the in- 
sult. The Niccarees consist of about 
600 warriors, most of whom have 
fire-arms, so that a serious warfare 
is apprehended. Another expedition 
belonging to the Missouri com- 
pany was also attacked by the black- 
foot tribe, and despoiled to . the. 
amount of 15,000 dollars. Five men 
belonging to the company, and the 


leaders of the expedition, lost their. 


lives. The Americans, jealous; of li- 
berty themselves, cannot wonder that 
these children of the soil, should 
raise a barrier of graves against the 
encroachment of their invaders, 

Our domestic intelligence. is, since 


sarily limited. The principal source 
of our supply is from Ireland; and 
sorry are we to say that it reflects 
but little credit either upon the morals 
or the intellect of that wretched coun- 
try. Itis really become quite fright- 
ful to peruse the Lrish journals, as in 
the course of our duty we are bound 
to do, and to reflect upon the mass of 
crime and superstition which com- 
poses them. The ron last arrivals 
present an account an entire re 
spectable family in the South having 
been murdered in cold blood, merely 
for having dared to give evidence in 
a court of justice against some of the 
neighbouring depredators ! The name 
of this unfortunate family was Franks 
—not a soul escaped except a female 
of tender years, who acted in a me- 
nial capacity in the house, and, who 
fortunately evaded the observation of 
the banditti. Government have of- 
fered, hitherto in vain, a reward of 
5001. for the discovery of the perpe- 
trators of this inhuman murder, Iu 
the meantime fresh miracles of the 
impostor Hohenlohe have issued from 
the Catholic press, and are studiously 
disseminated amongst the people by 
the titular bishops, of that persua- 
sion. The person upon whom the: 
last miracle was performed.is a lady 
of the name of Dowell, who is said 
to be of a respectable family. Its 
a very. cruel thing in the Catholic 
pries to select respectable fe- 


males for this juggle—the lady in 
question TY oly at RE in- 
jury. in. thus being made a sort of, 


the prere ation of Parliament, neces-., 
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public character to gratify: the vile. 
bigotry of a sect, or answer the base 
purposes of a party. It is really 
hase thus to advertise the infirmities 
of females, and make them, as it 
were, the butts for ridicule, or the 
objects of vulgar fanaticism. We 
bave heard that these mountebank 
impositions are intended to awaken 
the poor deluded peasantry into a be- 
lief in the predictions of one Pasto- 
rini, who, it seems, prophesied that 
in the year 1825 Ireland was to ac- 
quire independence as anation. How 
lamentable is it to the friends of real 
liberty to reflect that this very fac- 
tion were bribed, by false assurances 
of their own selfish aggrandisement, 
into an interested silence when the 
interests and name of their country 
were for ever compromised. Prince 

Hohenlohe’s miracles will not erase 
this fact from history. By the bye 
we are glad to find that the Emperor 
of Austria has promised to find this 
impostor a lodging whence nothing 
but his miracles can release him, un- 
less he ceases to disturb the peace of 
his neighbourhood for the future. 

The harvest is now nearly gathered 
in, in England, and has been abundant. 
This is almost the only domestic in- 
telligence which we Londoners, de- 
serted, at this season of the year, by 
all the world, can collect—we are 
glad it is so gratifying: 

The new basins in the dock-yard 
at Sheerness were opened early last 
month, amid a great concourse of 
people, and without any accident. 

The ministerial and whig leaders 
have been severally entertained in 
different parts of the country by 
their respective partizans, which, of 
course, each construes into exclusive 
proots of the confidence of the coun- 
try. Mr. Huskisson, the friend of 
Mr. Canning, has, we understand, 
obtained a seat in the cabinet. 

The political dinners, the ascent 
of balloons, and the sale at Fonthill, 
are at present the topics of public 
attention. Sept. 24. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
_ The unfavourable weather, which 
in the latter part of August threat~ 
ened to destroy the crops, has been 
succeeded by a brilliant sun_ and -a, 


drying wind; and the apprehensions. 


of an -unpropitions, season, w 
Caused) at that period the rise’ inthe: 


View of Public Affaire: 





alse of wheat, have been followed 
y @ harvest upon the whole almost 
unrivalled’ in rapidity and produc- 
tiveness. Some of the reports, in- 
deed, from the south and midland 
counties, complain of considerable 
damage done to the early cut wheat 
from two or three succeeding hot wet 
days. Such of the cori as touched 
the ground, whether after reaping or 
previous to it, in a lodged state, be- 
gan to sprout, while that which was 
still standing has not been found to 
have received so much damage as 
was expected. Many of the young 
farmers have committed a'very com- 
mon fault by carrying their grain 
between the showers, and all, with 
the exception perhaps of a few ricks, 
got upvery early. The greater part 
thus carried will come out a very soft 
sample, and indeed, it accounts for 
the wet rough parcels that have al- 
ready appeared at market, such yan. 
anxiously threshed out. Upon goo 
dry lands the barley and oats yield a, 
full crop, but upon wet soils the: 
appearance is thin and the sample 
not of the first quality. Generally 
speaking, the sample of barley even 
upon the best lands is grey, although 
productive. This sort of grain has 
not however fallen ‘so much in price 
as wheat, in consequence of its being 
enerally understood that the crop of, 


_ year is almost entirely consumed . 


and the present crop not being more 
than an average, the farmers are un- 
willing to sell. Those peas which 
remained on the ground received 
considerable damage from the rain. 
No grain becomes dry slower than 
peas, from their tendency to imbibe 
the wet; and if carted in a damp 
state (as is in many instances the 
case), or if they have laid a conside- 
rable time in the field, they will turn, 
black. A few hours’ sun after wet 
will cause the pods to open rapidly, if, 
they are left in the air. Much is 
thus lost upon the ground, and spoil- 
ed before the pigs can be turned on. - 
In the northern parts the. har-. 
vest is now at its height, or rather 
nearly coricluded. The hay seat 
was uncommonly tedious, and parti-; 
cularly the last cut’ was got up in a; 
very imperfect state, from the quan-, 
tity of rain that fell there in common 
with the rest of the kingdom during; 


the last month. The wheat that was, 


cut early has’ ‘suffered ‘in 
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inanmner as the | in the southern 
parts, from the close wet weather that 
succeeded ‘the early reaping. The 
crop will turn out here much lighter 
than was expected. Spring crops of 
all kinds ate generally very light and 
backward. The bean crop in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire has re- 
ceived considerable injury from the 
black fly. The weeds have grown 
to an alarming height, and are a se- 
rious injury. Flax is the best that 
has been grown for many years, and 
likely to be the most beneficial to 
the farmers in this district of any on 
the ground. Those wheats which 
have been sown after flax have es- 
caped the mildew. 

Jpon the whole, then, it appears, 
from the general tenour of the re- 
ports from the different counties, 
that the harvest has been, in those 
counties ‘where it is finished, most 
productive in all sorts of grain ; and 
although in the tarly part of the 
season great apprehension was ex- 
pressed for the getting in of the crops, 
in consequence of the threatening 
aml unsettled state of the weather, 
those apprehensions have been hap- 
pily in a great measure groundless. 
‘Phe markets have already fallen, and 
will probably fall to an extent that 
cannot now be conjectured. The 
aggregate decline appears to be in 
old wheat about 7s. and in the new 
that has been offered for sale in 
Mark Lane about 10s. the quarter. 
Since our last; barley has dropped 
from 3s. to 4s. per quarter. Oats 
are 6s. lower, and boilifig and grey 
peas about 4s., and are still on the 
decline. The average importation 
of wheat coastwise has been in the 
last four weeks about 6,304 quarters, 
barley 506 quarters, oats 6,420 quar- 
ters, and of flour 7,621. 

The turnip crop, which promised 
so abundantly, has been almost en- 
tirely destroyed, and more especiall 
in the counties of Norfolk and Sut 
folk. This is a cireumstance re- 
aL with incalculable injury to the 
armer, and to the community in 
general, as it threatens a great and 
rapid advance im all kinds of meat, 
butter, &c,.&e, | The less of the crop 
of turnips disarranges the entire farm- 
ing system ; it compels the agricul- 
turist to have \recotirse to corn, oil- 
cake, and other very sive food, 


for grazing dud it is the great. 


ést difficulty they can support their 
dairy and flocks during the winter 
season. Besides receiving no re. 
muneration for the expences of ma- 
nure, seed, and hoeing, they are de- 
prived of the tether, which on weak 
soils generally forebodes a loss of 
the barley crop, the layers, and the 
wheat crop for the ensuing year, 
until the land again becomes fallow. 
The general opinion as to this rapid 
destruction of the turnip is, that it 
originates from a fly ; whether a new 
species or not, is not determined. It 
appears that the erown of the turnip 
tops has been impregnated with 
fly blows, which have produced a 
dark grey maggot. These maggots 
have gradually assumed the appear- 
ance of a grub. They begin by eat- 
ing into the crown, and by degrees 
into the body of the apple ; others eat 
down the rind, and settle at the tap 
root. Those turnips that are thus 
attacked are entirely destroyed; and, 
in instances that have come imme- 
diately under our own view, whole 
fields of the finest plants have nearly 
all disappeared in a fortnight. The 
later sown turnips are not so much 
injured, but there is little chance of 
their regaining much value. The 
Swedes are but little damaged. 

The hops are said to be affected by 
an insect which destroys the stnig of 
the hop, and causes it to, decay, in- 
stead of gaining its weight, The 
picking has commenced, and there 
has been rather more doing both, im 
old and new hops than of late... The 
meat market in Smithfield is lower 
and very dull; prime beasts. barely 
reaching 3s. 4d. to 4s. The, best 
Downs fetch about 4s. and the Lin- 
colns from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 8d, for the 
prime. Middling beasts and sheep 
can with great difficulty be dis- 
posed of. Sept. 23. 





COMMERCE. 
(London, September 23.) 

The general state of the markets 
for the last four weeks, has net pre- 
sented any remarkable features, avd 
scarcely any fluctuations worth pa'- 
ticularizing ;\ our notice | will there- 
fore be short. 

Cotton.—F rom the date of our last 
report very little was done till the 
middle‘of: this month, the salés being 
hardly more than’700 bales weekly ; 
the holders howéver remaining very 
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frm: but in the week ending the 
16th instant, in consequence of fa- 
yourable accounts from Liverpool, a 
brisk speculative demand began, and 
the sales amounted to 11,000 bales : 
viz.—6000 Surats, middling, 63d. ; 
fair, 68d. a 65d.; good fair, 7d. a 
td. ; good, vid. a 7id.; 3000 Ben- 
eals, ordinary, 52d. a S3d.; mid- 
ling, 52d. a 6d.; fair, Ghd. a 63d. ; 
good fair, 64d. a 62d. ; 2000 Madras, 
fair, 6fd. a 65d. ; good fair, 7d. a 74d. 5 
good, 74d. a 7$d., all in bond; in 
other descriptions only 120 Boweds, 
middling to fair, 83d. a 8{d.; and 
95 Pernams, 12d., also in bond. The 
cales in the week ending to-day have 
been trifling, but the holders con- 
tinue very firm, expecting a speewy 
improvement. At Liverpool the 
sales from 16th August to 20th Sep- 
tember, were 53,880 bags, the arrivals 
nearly 46,000. 

Sugar.—The business done at the 
beginning of the month was not con- 
siderable, the holders being very 
firm, and the prices on the whole in- 
clined to rise. The most sales were 
effected in the week before last, when 
abont 4000 casks of Muscovades 
were sold. Last week the demand 
for good and fine Muscovades was 
considerable, but inferior qualities 
were rather lower. ‘There was .a 
great demand Jast week for lumps 
or Hamburg at an advance of Is. 
perewt. This morning the market 
looks well. 

Coffee—The sales have on the 
whole been considerable, and some 
luctuations haye taken place in the 
prices, which were rather higher at 
the beginning of this month ; but 
there has been a considerable reduc- 
tion (from 4s. to 6s. per cwt. and 
the sales this morning went off hea- 


Literary Intelligence. 
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vily, the 8t. Domingo being mos 
taken in; the prices of he ria 
which sold were, however, fully as 
high as last week, but there was no 
animation in the biddings ;, good or- 
dinary Jamaica, 80s. a 83s,; fine 
ordinary, 84s. 6d. a 85s, 6d. ; fine fine 
ordinary, 93s. a 95s.; ordinary mid 
dling, 102s. a 102s. 6d.; middling to 
good middling, 107s. @ 110s. 6d.; 
good ordinary pale St. Domingo was 
taken in, 83s. a 84s.; the fine ordi- 
nary sold at 85s. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow. — The 
Tallow market has been very steady, 
and was very brisk a week ago, yele 
low candle being at 39s., and in the 
course of Jast week it rose to 41s. 
The favourable accounts of the fish- 
eries have occasioned a fal], and 40s. 
is now the nearest price. Hemp has 
been steady in price. 

Oils—The Brunswick, of Hull, 
arrived with thirty-six Fish, a full 
ship, gives a general and most. fa~ 
vourable account of the other vessels ; 
Whale Oil has been offered at 222, 
but there are not any buyers: prices 
are now expected to go very low. In 
Seed Oils there is no alteration. .., 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—-The 
advertisement of the Government 
contract for 100,000 gallons caused 
the demand to become brisker last 
week, but to day the market, is 
heavy. Brandy, which was heavy 
on account of the favourable reports 
of the vintage, has become more firm. 
For the best marks free on board to 
arrive, 3s. 2d.; housed, 3s. 3d, to 3s. 
4d. is the nearest price. 

The East India Company’s quar- 
terly sale of Indigo is fixed for 7th 
October, and the Spice sale for 10th 
November. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The following works are in the press :— 

First Steps to Botany, intended as popu- 
lar Mustrations of the Science leading to 
its Study as a Branch of general Education. 
By James L. Drummond, MD. 

A new work from the pen of Miss Por. 
ter, Author of ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
Scottish Chiefs, &c. in 3 Vols. 12mo.. en- 
tiled Duke Christian . of _Lupeberg 5 or, 
Traditions from the Hartz. , . 
Mr. Sharpe is preparing Engravings 










from Mr. Westall’s Designs, for the Bri- 
tish Anthology, or Poetical Present, de- 
signed, with considerable variations of ma- 
terials and arrangement, as an exemplar of 


the once popular Dodsley’s Coll 
Poems. By Miss Garnett, in an octavo 
v 

The Eighth Volume. of the Annual 


Biography.and Obituary. 
‘A Geognastical Essay on the Superposi- 
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tion of Rocks in both Hemispherés. By 
M. de Humboldt. And translated into 
English under his immediate inspection. 

Journal of a ‘Ten Months’ Residence in 
New Zealand. By Captain A. Cruise, of 
the 84th Regt. 1 Vol. 8vo. 

The Stranger’s Grave, 1 Vol. 12mo. 

Sir J. E. Smith, President of the .Lin- 
nean Society, &c. &c. has nearly ready for 
publication the first portion of his English 
Flora. 

The Second Edition, with Corrections 
and Additions, ot Miss Benger’s Memoirs 
of Mary Queen of Scots, with Anecdotes 
of the Court of Henry the Second, during 
her Residence in France. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 
with a genuine Portrait, never before en- 
graved, and a fac-simile. 

Hurstwood ; a Tale of the Year 1815. 
In 3 Vols. 12mo. 

Country Belles, or, Gossips outwitted. 

Dr. Meyrick’s work on Ancient Armour, 
in three Volumes, Imperial 4to. will be 
published on the 1st of October. 

Memoirs of the late Pope, including the 
whole of his Private Correspondence with 
Napoleon Buonaparte, taken from the Ar- 
chives of the Vatican, with many other hi- 
therto unpublished Particulars of his event- 
ful Reign. By Mr. Bernard Cohen. 

The first Number of a Zoological Jour- 
nal, to be continued quarterly and edited 
by Thomas Bell, Esq. FLS. John George 
Children, Esq. FR. and LS. James de 
Carle Sowerby, Esq. FLS. and G. B. 
Sowerby, FLS. 

Dictionary of English Quotations, in 
3 Parts: Part the First, containing quota- 
tions from Shakspeare, will appear in a few 


days. the Author of the Peerage 
odes “sy 


The Regular publication of the Eney. 
clopedia Edinensis will be resumed and the 
work completed within the original limits. 
Part XIX. will be ready in October. 

Blackstone's Commentaries :—a Trans. 
lation of all the Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
French Sentences, Phrases, &c. which oc- 
cur in the above Work, and also in the 
Notes of ‘Christian, Archbold, and Wj). 
liains. 

A Treatise on the Law of Libel. By 
Richard Mence, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

Extracts from Various (Greek Authors, 
with English Notes and Lexicon, for the 
Use of the Junior Greek Class in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. In 1 Vol. 8vo. 

A Panoramic View of the City of Edin- 
burgh, and Surrounding Country, beauti- 
fully printed in Chalk by Simoneau, and 
handsomely coloured on Imperial drawing 
paper, size 90 inches long by 21 inches 
wide 


A Critical Analysis of the Rev. E. Irv- 
ing’s Orations and Arguments, &c. inter- 
spersed with Remarks on the Composition 
of a Sermon. By Philonous Dedicated 
to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don. 

Elements of Arithmetic, for the Use of 
the Grammar School, Leeds, and adapted 
to the general Object of Education. By 
George Walker, AM. Late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Leeds. 
Second Edition. 

The Star in the East, with other Poems. 
By Josiah Conder. 1 Vol. foolscap Syo. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


History and Biography. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural His- 
ey Seely Vol. 4—for the Years 1821 
ais Part II. with 7 Engravings. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1821. Vol. 14. Parts land II. &vo. 12 Ls. 

The World in Miniature; edited by 
Frederic Shoberl. Japan, containing II- 
lustrations of the Character, Manners, Cus- 
toms, &c. of the People of that Empire, 
with 20 coloured Engravings. 1 Vol. 8s. 

Miscellancous. 

The Medea of Euripides, literally trans- 
lated into English Verse, from the Text of 
Porson ; with the original Greek, the Me- 
tres, the Order, English Accentua- 
tion, with Notes for the Use of Students. 
By J. W. C. Edwards, MA. &s. 

_ Delineations of Fonthill and its Abbey : 
richly embellished with nuimérous highly 
finished Engravings and spirited Weod- 
cuts. By John Rutter, Shaftesbury. dto. 


ll. 5s. ; large Paper, 22, 10s.; India Proofs, 
31. 13s. 6d. 

Interesting Roman Antiquities recently 
discovered in Fife, ascertaining the site of 
the Great Battle fought betwixt Agricola 
and Galgacus. By the Rev. Andrew Small 
Edenshead. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Prometheus Chained of schylus, 
literally translated into ish Prose; from 
the Text of Blomfield. By J. W.C. EA- 
wards, MA. 8s. 

A Guide to the Giants’ Causeway, and 
the North East Coast of the County of 
Antrim. By the Rev. G..N. Wright, AM. 
fis. foolscap. 

Journal “se ac aaniaes 4 
sations of peror : 
Helena. By the Count de Las Casas 
Vols. 7 and 8. 8vo, Li. 1s 

A Letter of Advice to his Grandchildren 
—Matthew, Gabriel, Anne, Mary, and 
Frances Hale. -By Sir Matthew Hale, 
Lord Chief Justice inthe Reign’ of Charles 
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IL. The Second Edition. Printed from 
an original Manuscript, and collated with 
the Copy in the British Museum. 

The East India Military Calendar, con- 
taining the Services of General and Field 
Officers of the Indian Army. 4to, 2J. 10s. 

Letters to Marianne. By Wm. Combe, 
Esq. Author of the Tour of Dr. Syntax in 
search of the Picturesque, &c. foolscap. 

. Gd. 

Meteorological Essays and Observations. 
By J. Frederic Daniel, FRS. 8vo. 16s. 
Novels and Tales. 
Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists. ‘Vols. 


14, 15, and 46, Cecilia y or 
Memoirs of an Heiress. By Miss Burney. 
3 Vols. 9s. boards. 

Novels and Tales of Author of Waverley, 
12 Vols. 18mo. with 12 Plates, from 
Leslie. 4. 4s. 


Theology. 
: Baxter's Practical Works, 8vo. Vol. X. 
2s. 
Voyages, &c. 

Picturesque Tour through the Oberland, 
in the Canton of Berne, in Switzerland ; 
illustrated by 17 coloured Engravings, and 
a Map, royal 8vo. 17 8s. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. Richard Uvedale, MA. Vicar of Fo- 
therby, presented by the Lord Chancellor, to the 
Vicarage of Hogsthorpe, Lincolnshire.—The Rev. 
T. Robinson, MA. presented by the Provost and 
Fellows of Queen’s College, Oxford, te the Vicar- 
age of Milford-with-Hordle, Hants, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. G. Thompson, DD.—The Rev. 
F. R. Broomfield, AM. Vicar of Napton, to a 
Prebendal Stall in Litehfield Cathedral.—The 


Rev. R. Thomas, to the Perpetnal Curacy of 
Hemswell, Lincolnshire, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. W. Jackson.—The Rey. G. Greaves of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, appointed 
Chaplain to the British Factory, at Archangel.— 
The Rev. J, E. Jones, MA. Curate of St, Nicholas, 
and Lecturer at St. John’s, Gloucester, appointed 
Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. Baroness 
Dowager Lavington. 








BIRTHS. 


Ang. 96.—At Basing Park, Hampshire, the lady of 
Richard Norris, Esq. a daugliter. 

28. At Barham Court, the Kt. Hon, Lady Barham, 
a son. 

— At Connaucht-place, Lady Wigram, a son. 


Sept. 1.—At Bath, the lady of the Hon. Charles 
Clifferd, a daughter. 

3. At Teddington, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Mercer, 
of the 3d Regt. of Guards, a son. 

— At Basset Down House, in the county of 
ht my the lady of A M. Storer, Esq. a son and 

eir. 

4. At Teddington, the lady of Andrew Hamilton, 
Esq. a sop and heir. 

6. At Paddocks, near Chippenham, the lady of W. 
H. Andry, Esq. twin sons. 

!4. In Devonshire-place, the lady of W. Clay, jun. 
Esq. a daughter. 

— At Brenttord Butts, the lady of Henry Ronalds, 
MD. a son. 

lo. In Russel-square, the lady of Dr. Darling, a 
daughter, 

SCOTLAND. 

At Mount Melville, in the county of Fife, Lady 

Catherine Whyte Melville, a son. 


IN IRELAND. 
ety, King’s County, the Hon. Mrs. Maud, 


In Rutland-street, Dublin, the lady of Charles 
Knox, Esq. a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug.7.—At Derby, Edward Nicholas Hort, Esq. 
= ere Ny oye ee to Caroline, 
i r of Jose tt, Esq. of Derby.. 
25. tt Broadclyst, in the pe tein of .Devon, 
Henry Jenkinson, . RN. eldest son of the 
General Jenkinson, to Miss Aclaud, dangh- 
ter of the late, and sister to the present. Sir 
Thos. Dyke Acland, Bart. 
35. William Theed, Keq. of Hilton-house, Hun- 
‘ingdonshire, to Ann, eldest daughter of: J. 
on ‘pan, Esq. of Sutton Gault. in the Isle of Ely. 
a t St. James’s Church, Gilbert East Joltffe 
Bats An Margaret Ellen, daughter of Sir ard 
— At Lakenham, Norfolk, Charles Edw Esq. 
Solicitor, of that to Snarice Goooed ales 4 
‘er of the late Mr.-Francis Snuith, of . 
ris , a to Sir James Edward Smith, MD. 


Sept. 2.—At Walcot Church, Bath, Joseph Marti- 
neg to Caroline, youngest daughter of the 
late Dr. Parry, of that city. 

4. By the Rev. J. Delafield, the Rev. Charles 
Bethel Otley, Rector of Tortington, Sussex, to 
Maria, youngest daughter of the late J. Dela- 
field, Esq. 

— At Satton Coldfield, Warwickshire, the Rev. 
W. Ryland Bedford, Rector of that place; to 
Grace Campbell, youngest daughter of the late 
C. Sharp, of Haddon Castle, Dumfries-shiré. 

— At Beddgelert, Carnarvonshire, Hen, Hesketh, 
Esq. only sou of Henry Hesketh, ry? of New- 
ton, Cheshire, to Margaret, second daughter of 
the late James Hilton, Esq. of Pennington-hall, 
and Smedley, Lancashire. 

— John W. Bridges, Esq. of Great Coram-street, 
son of Geo. Bridges, Esq. of Gloucester-place, 
to Harriet, fifth daughter of John Hanson, Esq. 
of the Rookery, Woodford, and of Great Brom- 
ley-hall, Essex. 

6. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Hon. 
Thomas Dundas, eldest son of Lord Dundas, to 
Sophia Jane, daughter of the late, and sister to 
the present Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart, 

8. At Marylebone Church, by the . Sir Rob. 
Peat, Francis Henry Davis, Esq. of his Majesty’s 
Remembrancer’s ce, to Lucy Clementine, 

enlsdenge of Lord Maurice Drummond. 

— At St. Mary’s, Gloucester, Sir Anthony Lech- 
mere, Bart. of the Khyd, in the coauty of Wor- 
cester, to Miss Villiers, Bar-maid’at the Hop- 
pole Inn, in the city of Worcester, 

— At St. Nicholas’, Warwick, the Kev. W. Cham- 
bers, BD. Vicar of Ashbury, Berks, and late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Offord, to Jane, 
third dangbter of the late Rev. Dr. Pell, Rector 
of Brereton, in the county of by ae 

9. At Marylebove Church, Capt. M‘Alpine. 15th 
Hussars, eldest son of Coningham M*Afpine, 

. of Gardiner’s-place, in the county of Dub- 
lin, to Louisa, second daugtter Thomas. 
ves Broughton, Esq. of ford-place. 


— At Maryl the Rev. Wm. Canon 
of Windsor, - Seymour von ag ‘to 
; eeCom se, Surrey; and 

ht Hon. Sir Charles Long, GOB. 
, . of Stone- 
you dangh- 
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Sept. 11.—At Northfleet, Richard Gilbert, Esq. 
ef St. Jobn’s.square, to Anne, only daughter 
of the Rev. George Whittaker. 

— At St. Albans, John, second son of John Smart, 
Esq. ef Trewitt-house, in the coanty of Nor- 
thumberland, te Mary-Ann, eldest danghter of 
the late Rev. Thomas Gregory, of Hensiow, 
Bedfordsbire. 

6. At Bromley Church, by the Hon. and Right 
Rev. Edward Legge, Lord Bishop of Oxford, 
William Saunders, Esq. Capt. Royal Horse Ar. 
tillery, to Eliza Louisa, second daughter of 
Walter Boyd, Esy. MP. of Plaistow-lodge, and 
Charles Barry Baldwin, Esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, Seeretaty to the Commission for Claims on 
‘rance, to Frances Lydia, third daughter of the 
same centieman. 

— AtSt. Pancras, Charles Ellis, Esq. of Verulam. 
buildings, Gray’s-inn, to Maria, only daughter 
of Thomas Reilly, Esq. of Holly Terrace, High- 
yate. 

17. At Hackuey Charch, Edgar Tavior, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple, to Ann, second dangliter of John 
Christie, Esq. of Wick-house, Hackney. 


IN IRELAND, 

At Dublin, Richard Cowen Chambers, Fsq. se- 
cond son of J. Chambers, Esq. of Lifford, to 
Caroline, second daughter of the late Kobert 
Warren, Kector of Tuam and Cong, and niece 
to Sir William and the Right Hon. Sir Gore 
Ouseley, Bart. 


ABROAD. 

At Guernsey, Daniel Tupper, Esq. third son of 
the late Dantel Tupper, Esq. of Haute Ville, to 
Maria, youngest daughter of the late Major- 
Gen. J, Gaspard Le Marcbaat, the first Licut.- 
Gen. of the Royal Military College. 


DEATHS. 


Aur. 19.—At the house of the Rer. J. Bradshaw, 
with whom he had just returned in a gig from 
Hornsey, and after partaking of a hearty dinner, 
the Kev. Charlies Kushworth, senior, BD. Fellow 
aad Steward of St. John’s Collece, Cambridge, 
aged 4. 

3}. At Broomham, Sussex, in his Sth year, Sir 
Wm. Ashburnham, Bart. 

22. At Stratton, vear Circencester, the Rev. Thos. 
Boys, DD. late Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and Kector of Radcliffe-cum-Chaymore, Bucks, 
in the gift of the Wardensof that College. 

— At Gedling, near Nottingliam, the Kev. Win. 
Smelt, AM. Hector of that valuable living. He 
married the sister of the late Earl of Chester- 
field, by whom he had a namerous offspring. 
His lady died some years sinee. 

23. At et house, in Upper Brook-street, Major 
Sneyd. 

26. At Riehmond, in ber 17th year, Isabella Fran- 
ces, only daughter of John Crispin, Esq. British 
Consul at Oporto. 

28. In Red Lion-square, Mrs. Fawle, relict of the 
late W. Fawle, Esq. and sister to the late John 
Lewis, Esq. of Hampton-court, Kadnorshire. 


Sept. 1.—In consequence of being thrown out of 
agig the same day, while returning with a 
party from Hampton-court, Capt. Mildmay, bro- 
ther to Sir H. Mildmay, Bart. 

2. At Brightow, in his 75th year, the Revt'T. Wal- 
singham Western, of Rivenhall-place, Essex. 
— The Rev. T, Winstanley, DD. Principal of St. 
Alban's-hall, Oxford, Camden Professor of An- 
cient History, and Laudean Professor of Arabic, 
in that University, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s 

Cathedral, London. 

— At Ashton, Warwickshire, in his 80th year, the 
Rev. B. Spencer, LLD. for fifty-two years Vicar 
ofthe above payish, and Kector of Hatton, Lin- 
colnshire, and more than forty years ‘an active 
Mayistrate for the Counties of Warwick and 
Stafford. 

3. ln Guilford-place, in his 77th year, J. Cowley. 


4& In his 834 year, the Rey. J. Cayley, of Lew- 
hall, Brompton, Vicar and Rector of Terring- 
_ near Castle Howard, and Father of Joba 

‘ayley, . 
5. At the Parsonage<house, at Ashe, Hants, in his 


424 year, the Rev. J. H.G. Lefroy, of 
and of Ewshot-house, in the aan come Bee, 
Bept. 5.—At Gloucester, aged 80, the lier R 
ikes, Treasurer and Cunon of St. David's, Pre. 
bendary of Hereford, and Perpetual Corate of 

9 Nelnenem, in or oat of Ghloacester, 

. In his 7 ear, John Harinell, Esq. 
7 a Cavendish os re 

— inc 
coum Stone, age Ae ™ Se Ber. 

— At his apartments, in Upper Conway-street, Fitz. 
roy-square, Richard Avten, Esq. age? 37, tert 
son of the late W. Ayton, Esq. of Macclesfield, 

9. At her house in Finsbury-place, Mrs. De Ber. 
nales, wif: of J.C. De Bernales, Esq. 

— At Middleton Cheyney, near Barbnry, aged 
38, the Rev. E. Ellis, MA. Vicar of Chippenham 
Wilts, formerly Student at Christ’s Church, on 
ford, and for some time Second Master at West 
tuinster School. 

— At Kensingt n, the Chevalier Hippolyto Da 
Costa, lately Chargé Affaires, in this country, 
of the new firazilian Government, and Propric- 
tor ef the Correto Braziliense, a Porturnese 
Journal, printed in London, but lately discon. 
tinued. 

Lately, at Bath, Edward Eyre, Esq. of Lanstown- 
crescent. 

Lately, the Rev. Richard Perter, Master of tire 
Grammar Schoo! at Bristel. 

10. In Norfolk-street, Strand, in bis 3% year, 
Capt. J. H. Lister, of the Hon. East Jndia Com 
pany’s 16th Regt. Bengali Native Iufantry. 

Il. At Salisbory, Lieut. W. Benson, RN. son of 
the Rev. E. Benson. 

— At Bill-hill, near Wokingham, Berks, aged 
51, San wife of John James Cho)monde- 

ey, Esq. 

— At his seat, Gatcombe, Gloucestershire, David 
Ricardo, Esq. MP. This able Senator was justly 
celebrated fer his writings on Political Reonomy, 
in which ardnous seience be laid down many 
new and important principles, and correeted the 
errors of preceding writers. [mp Parframent te 
distinguished himself by his able reasoning. 

12. At his house, Tunbridge Wells, in his 77th 
year, after a long illness, W. Lushington, Esq. 
formerly one of the Representatives for the City 
of London. 

13. In his 75th year, W. Warre, Esq. of Albany, 
and of Bradford, in the county of Somerset. 

14. At Melfort house, Archibald Campbell, Esq. 
of Melfort. 

— At Cobham Lodge, General Buckley, Gover- 
nor of Pendennis Castle. ’ 

16. In Eustoo-square, aged 7], Mrs. Luddingten, 
wife of W. Luddington, Esq. and sister to the 
Kev. Dr. Evans. 

23. Dr. Matthew Baillie, Physician tg the King, at 
his seat near Cirencester. 

Lately. At Teddington, Mr. Serjeant Marshall, 
oue of the Justices af the Chester Circuit. 


IN SCOTLAND. 
At Edinburgh, James Stoddart, Esq. of Rassell- 
square, 
IN IRELAND. - 
Arthur Darcy, Esq. of Usier’s-street, Dublin. 


ABROAD, 

At Rome, in his 883d year, his Holiness Pope 
Pins VIL. 

At Paria, the Right Hon. John Hope. Earl of 
Hopetoun, Viscount Airthrie, Lord Hope. Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Linlithgowshire, 
&e. His Lordship succeeded James, the late 
Earl, bis half-brother, in 1816, and was son of 
Jobn Earl of —o by his second -_ 
Jane, dangbter of Robert Oliphant, Esq. 
Se eg 
mand devolved upon ° 
have ae ee from Paris for interment 
in the ly vault. 

At Tours, in France, Keith Jopp, Esq. late of 
Batb, and the Island of J 

At Rumpenheim, the Landgravine of Hesse Ram- 
penheim, mother to the Duchess of Cambridge. 

At Sierra Leone, Edward raid, Chief — 
ant Jatye of Se View Ades wy Gon. Oe - 
Co . Assessor to n ralseio' 
sotabibcbed there for the mere effectual aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade. ‘ . 
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